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The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 


In This Issue: Research-Council Idea Wins 


New Adherents. Printers of Advertising in 
Chicago Discuss Local Application of Plan 
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The new Cantine Whites 
are in: Hi-Arts, Ashokan, 
Markote, Zena, Catskill; 
Velvetone, Softone; Duo- 
bond, Lithogloss; Can- 
fold, M-C Folding...The 
new Cantine Tints are in 
Colorfold and Esopus. 
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HE FIRST consideration in creating fine advertising from the 
sae point of view is the printing paper that is to be used. 
When a “white” coated paper is indicated, as the doctors say, 
“I prescribe a coated of the new shade which is neither pinkish, 
nor creamy, nor dirty blue... but neutral CLEAN BLUE WHITE. 
This new quality reflects more light between the dots of the halftone 
and gives that brilliant clear cut effect we all strive for. The new 
Cantine whites were certainly created by someone who knows 
the requirements of modern graphic arts.” —ByYRON J. MUSSER. 
(Mr. Musser has created campaigns for many of the largest national advertisers.) 


Specimens of Cantine’s new Whites 
and Tints are furnished on request by 
Distributors everywhere. The Martin 
Cantine Company, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. 





COATED PAPERS 
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LUDLOW 


announces its newest face, Karnak 
Black Condensed, which will tell a 
story so emphatic that it cannot be de- 
nied, yet within a measure that would 
forbid the use of most black typefaces. 


LUDLOW 


TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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© Here is an 
ideal method 
of salvaging 
your hook in- 
vestment in 
bases which 
have warped 
or grown... 


QUADHOLE 
Base cannot 
warp or grow 


NEW Low 













OTE the new assembly of Quadhole Base when used 
exclusively for Patent Base plates. This arrangement 
results in a form that will permit the use of small plates 
and very close margins. e Now made in three styles; 
30 point style B for Blatchford hooks, 30 point style W for 
Warnock hooks, or 36 point style S for Sterling hooks. 
Any style of Quadhole Base is recommended and forms 
may be locked in a regular chase with quoins or in a 
special bowed chase with lock-up screws on the corners, 
which are furnished when requested. e A careful study 
of the illustration will show how nut quads are used in 
alternate rows. The angle quads used on both ends of 
each row keep each row in perfect alignment and are self- 
justifying. The holes are at a 45 degree angle in one di- 
rection and a 20 degree angle in the other. Regardless 
of the size of a plate or its position, a hole for the hook 
is always at hand. e Typical prices for Quadhole Base 
are Style A Kelly, $15.60, or a 7/0 Miehle at $189.60, 
based on a price of 60c per lb. Sterling and Blatchford 
hooks $1.00 each; Warnock Hooks, 90c each. 


Mé&L TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 RAVENSWOOD AVE. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


PRICES ON FPOURDRY TTVTFPE 




















Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year; 40c a copy. Canadian 
$4.50 a year; foreign $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Modern Advertisers 


In FLORENCE, 483 years ago, goldsmiths lived hard by the 
River Arno in houses that leaned so closely together that 
their roofs almost shut out the sky and made dark the nar- 
row street even in the glare of noon. Within one of these 
houses, amid the litter of cuttings from the metal he worked 
sat Messer Maso Finiguerra examining a gold tablet. No or- 
dinary object was this, but a “Pax” executed at the order of 
Nicolas V., Pontiff and patron of the arts . . . planner of 
St. Peter’s... builder of the Vatican ... founder of its library. 
Therefore, Messer Finiguerra hesitated. He must not fail! 
He must be sure the engrailings incised on the metal formed 
a perfect design before he applied the finishing enamel. 

As he pondered, an idea came to him. Mixing lamp black 
with oil, he smeared it over the design and took its impres- 
sion on paper. That impression hangs today in the print 
room of the Paris Library: a witness to the craftsmanship 
of a Renaissance artisan and more ...a memorial to the 
founding of a technique which gave the world rotogravure 
—or intaglio—printing. 

By strange coincidence, Finiguerra’s discovery was asso- 
ciated in point of time with the developments in Italy of 
the art of printing from movable, relief type. Now almost 
- 500 years later progress has re-associated these two sepa- 
rate branches of printing. It was Kimberly-Clark that, little 
more than a decade ago, perfected the paper on which the 
Rotogravure Section in your Sunday newspaper is printed. 
And it is Kimberly-Clark that has made the most signifi- 
cant of modern contributions to. relief printing by develop- 
ing Kleerfect paper. 








Kleerfect is the Perfect Printing Paper because to requisite 
strength and opacity it adds these new qualities: Freedom 
from two-sidedness of color and texture which insures 
printing of equal excellence on both surfaces ...a color 
which eliminates glare, makes text more legible, and insures 
the maximum true reproduction of one to four printed colors. 


Whether you publish a magazine or advertising printed 
matter, you owe it to yourself to investigate both the 
economy and the superior work Kleerfect makes possible. 
A request to our Advertising Office at Chicago will bring 


examples to you. 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION © Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue > NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street » LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 
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ia the Gseke ‘No.Orrset’ Process 


Is the Most Valuable Accessory 
In Our Plant ” 


»»»» SAYS William F. Schmidt, President, 
Schmidt Printing Company, Chicago, who 
started with one unit and now has eight. 
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@® Close-up of Miehle 
Vertical Press showing 
how the Paasche “No- 
Offset’’ Process protects 
printing against ink off- 
set or smudging without 
slipsheeting, racking or 
ink doctoring. 


@ Battery of six 2-color Miehle Automatic and Horizontal Presses, in plant of 
Schmidt Printing Company, all equipped with Paasche ‘“‘ No-Offset”’ units. 


| I HE Paasche ‘No-Offset’ Process absolutely prevents ink offset on 
even the heaviest forms of over-printing, including metallic inks,” Mr. 


WM Schmidt wrote. ‘‘It has not only eliminated the cost of slipsheeting but 


Bi a : | has stepped up our production on that class of work 40%. We are using 
= it also on jobs that would normally not require slipsheeting, because with 
it we can run the heaviest forms at top speed, thus gaining from 10% to 


20% on running averages.” 


The operation of the Paasche ‘‘ No-Offset”’ Process is simple and positive. The freshly 
printed sheet is treated with millions of invisible microscopic particles, that vanish and 
dissolve instantly with the subsequent impression. Automatically controlled for any 
size sheet by an “electric eye” that prevents waste of material. The ‘‘ No-Offset’”’ solution 
is non-congealing, non-freezing and not affected by temperature changes. A single gallon 
covers from 150,000 to 200,000 square feet of printed surface. 





Investigate—Hundreds of printers are saving thousands of dollars annually on presses 
WRITE for your copy of this equipped with a Paasche ‘“‘ No-Offset”’ unit. Ink offset and smudging are positively pre- 
remarkable book that both vented without slipsheeting, racking or thinning of inks. Speeds production. Insures finer 


explains and demonstrates workmanship. Used on almost every type of printing press. Write for descriptive liter- 
the Paasche ‘‘No-Offset’ ature today. 


Process. Over-Printing, spot 

varnishing, large heavy ink \| 

areas, metallic ink, etc., and | vf 

press runat fullspeed—every- 

thing that might cause ink - 


oo 0 repre ged has been “NO-OFFSET” DIVISION 
included in this book. | 
1905-21 DIVERSEY PARKWAY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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27x40 Miller Simplex 
3600 Per Hour 





Fast— Compact—Sturdy — 
Efficient — Dependable — 
Economical. These are not mere- 
ly claims, but actual facts, 
proved by Performance in hun- 
dreds of leading printing plants. 


Vv 















PROOF... 








MILLER Simplex Presses—always the fastest—now faster than 
ever. Designed for Speed—not simply adapted for it. Their in- 
creased recognition is the result of actual Performance. 


Press, feeder and pile delivery designed as one integral unit—one 
manufacturer. The feeder, too, is simplicity itself—it has no balls, 
tapes or rollers to adjust, affect register or mark the sheets. Hairline 
register — continuous ink distribution— automatic lubrication—in- 
stant accessibility. Everything necessary to bring in the highly 
competitive business of today—at a profit. 


Write for our new catalog 





*A prominent printer says: ‘The 
best production record we have 
ever made in our plant, was on our 
three new 27x40 Miller Simplex 
Presses—93 forms in one month— 
2,642,000 impressions—1057 run- 
ning hours—2500 per hour. On 
one run of 52,000—running time 
17.7 hours—2938 per hour!” 


*(Name on request) 


MILLER 


PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCHES OR AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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PERFORMANCE BUILT THIS INSTALLATION 








National Office Supply Co., Waukegan, Ill., installed their first 
Webendorfer Little Giant Automatic Job Cylinder Press Feb. 15, 


1934. Seven months later they ordered three more. 


Superior performance alone can account for such installations— 
and performance here means greater production, lower costs, 


and better printing. 


THIS PRESS SAVES TWO HOURS’ MAKEREADY EVERY DAY 





May We Send You Literature on Webendorfer Presses? 
Offset Jobbers—Letter Press—Web Unit Offset Presses 


American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INc. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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— Orrset, CommERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING PLANTS NOW EQUIPPING 


"™ Dayco ROLLERS 





The illustration above shows a section of another large lithographing 
and commercial printing plant now using Dayco Rollers 


In printing plants of every type, old- 
fashioned rollers are going out and 
Dayco Rollers are going in. And this is 
just as natural as that the automobile 
should replace the old horse and buggy. 
For here are rollers that meet modern 
requirements for speed and good work- 
manship as no other roller can. 

With Dayco Rollers, presses can be 
run at higher speeds— winter and sum- 
mer. Dayco Rollers are not affected by 
climatic changes. They operate effi- 
ciently under the most severe condi- 
tions—torrid summer heat and ex- 
treme humidity. 

Daycos are ink and wash resisting. 
There is no ink penetration. No soft 
spots. No blisters. No regrinding neces- 
sary. And Dayco Rollers can be stored 





DAYCO SURFACE SLEEVE (NOT RUBBER) 


EXTREMELY SOFT YET 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 
ST0cK —— 


indefinitely with- 
out deteriorating 
—thus fewer spare 
rollers are needed. 

Dayco Rollers are entirely different 
from all other rollers. The base is 
made of the softest rubber composi- 
tion (not sponge rubber) ever used 
and does not deteriorate. The outer 
cover, or sleeve, isa special composi- 
tion...not rubber—but a tough and 
flexible substance especially developed 
for the purpose. This sleeve, developed 
after many years of research work, 
has aging properties many times that 
of rubber. 

Dayco Rollers are available in a wide 
range of softness. Each roller, devel- 
oped for its specific purpose, is the 





result of long 
periods of actual 
service. We asked 
for the toughest 
job in each plant on Form Rollers 
and we got it—and Daycos have de- 
livered uniform, satisfactory service 
on every job. 

There are Dayco Rollers for every 
type of press, such as rotary, flat bed, 
offset, high speed, ete. They are also 
widely used for waxing, industrial 
printing, graining, coating and dupli- 
cating machines. May we tell you 
more about them? Dayco Division, The 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. New York Branch, 1511 
Park Murray Building, 11 Park Place, 
New York City. 


DAYCO ROLLERS 


THE QRIGINAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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Restore Accurate Impression | 
to Your Cylinder Presses | 







HACKER TEST BLOCKS are new tools, coupled 
with an old method, to restore accuracy of impression to cyl- 
inder presses which have been subjected to wear or accident. 


ER TEST BLOCKS 





HEY are hardened steel blocks with relief lines milled in the surface and very exactly type- 
high (to a quarter thousandth). A proof of a bed full of these Test Blocks shows, as typical 
breaks, all errors of impression. This proof is made ready and hung permanently on the 
cylinder. 
A press thus treated will pull a uniform impression upon all forms of whatever size. 


THE MAKEREADY ECONOMIES of Hacker Cor- 
rected Presses are obvious. Impressional errors 
of permanent nature necessitate some makeready 
on every form. Correcting these impressional 
defects in the press itself is a basic step in the 
direction of press efficiency through control of 
factors of makeready. It plugs a leak. It in- 
sures the benefits of plate and type inspection. 


This procedure is supplementary to, not a sub- 


stitute for, mechanical servicing. The Test 
Blocks are inspection. The overlay is correction 
for such errors as cannot be eliminated by field 
repairs and adjustments. 

Establishing and standardizing the correct 
packing for each press is a distinct benefit from 
the use of Hacker Test Blocks. There is also less 
register trouble, plate wear, offset, work-ups. 


Send for catalogue. 





Booklet “Cause and Prevention of Makeready,” an authentic summary, free on request 
i 2 q 





HACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


320 SO. HONORE STREET, CHICAGO 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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HIS new three-fold Working Kit of Letterheads 
and Business Forms on Hammermill Bond, 
will help you, in these four-fold ways, sell more 
printing. 

1. The first section contains a number of new 
suggested letterhead designs and a helpful in- 
struction sheet telling “How to Design a Letter- 
head.” 

2. The Kit also contains a detailed and illus- 
trated bulletin on how to sell envelopes to match 
letterheads on Hammermill Bond. 

3. The third section samples a number of new 

forms together with a Form Printing: Order and 
Layout Sheet. 
4, Finally, the center section carries a large 
swatch of the new 1935 Hammermill Bond. Its 
new brightness; its new whiteness becomes ap- 
parent at a glance. 

Sell more letterheads; more envelopes to 
match; more business forms. The first step is to 
place one of these new Kits in the hands of every- 
one in your printing plant who has anything to 
do with selling. Fill in, tear off and mail the 
coupon right now! 











N ew, free and Indispensable 


The new Buckeye Cover Sample Book is 
ready. In this book the most famous and the 
most complete line of cover papers in the 
world is completely and attractively exhibited. 

Features not before included in any sample 
book make the new Buckeye Cover Sample 
300k the most useful daily tool to be found 
in any printing office, or in any office or art 
studio where advertising is created. 

The great number of items in the Buckeye 


line can now be readily inspected, as the use 


of the new spiral binding permits all sheets 
to be thrown back. 

On each page of the color section is a guide 
to correct harmonious and contrasting ink 
combinations and a charming demonstration 
of one of the suggested treatments. In total 
224 color combinations are listed. 

The priceless color finder feature is incor- 
porated in the book, thus eliminating the 
trouble and cost of experimental proving and 


insuring correct and beautiful results. 


This book is FREE to printers, advertising managers, agencies and commercial artists. 
We invile your request on your business stationery. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Buckeye Cover, Beckett Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett Text 
Beckett Plater Finish Offset, Beckett Custom Book 
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PAPERS OF 
CHARACTER 





- USE BETTER PAPERS. / RIGHT-OF-WAY BOND 


OLD BADGER LEDGER 
CREDIT LEDGER 
BATTLESHIP LEDGER 


WALL STREET BOND 
OLD BADGER BOND BEST PAPERS 
ENGLISH BOND 
NEW ERA BOND 


o 
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FOX RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


APPLETON : WISCONSIN 
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Dependability! 


STEADY. LOW-COST 
PRE NG 
PRODUCTION YOU 






— experienced printer knows that one 
outstanding feature of Chandler & Price 





presses is their unfailing dependability. . . 


Dependability proved by the performance of 
more than 60,000 Chandler & Price presses 
ry ij in use in the United States (more by far 
than ever built by any other manufacturer). 


This same dependability also distinguishes 
the New Craftsman Press with C & P Rice 
Automatic Feeder. That explains why it im- 
mediately becomes the busy press wherever 
it is installed, why pressmen like to use it, and 
why executives feel certain that profits are 





= The Chandler & Price Galen Press with 
C&P Rice Automatic Feeder; 10x15 and 12x18 safeguarded when jobs are marked up for it. 


Dependability is only one of many distin- 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE guishing features: Handwheel Impression 
COMPANY. CLEVELAND. 0. Control, solid one-piece frame, controlled 


ink distribution, quick and easy feeder adjust- 
PRINTING PRESSES AND PAPER CUTTERS ments, high average daily output. .are others. 
Before you purchase any press or feeder 


get all the facts about this New Craftsman 
Unit. Write us for the Craftsman Picture 


Book and “The Proof of the Pudding,” 
that interesting printed demonstration of 


Handwheel Impression Control. 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue 


Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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Asking and Answering 


Printers Questons 























Fraser Bose 


MADE IN U.S.A. 








““UNRESERVEDLY 
RELIABLE” 





Wit it take perfect impressions on either side of 
the sheet? J¢ wi//. 

Does it lay flat always? J+ does. 

Is it uniform in weight and texture? Invariably. 
Can you get it promptly? You can. 

In colors also? Yes. 

How many of them? Seven. 

Does it feed well? Perfectly. 

Does it take equally fine impressions on any type of 
press? I¢ does. 

Is it 100% sulphite of the highest grade? /¢ ts. 
What do you mean when you say “unreservedly re- 
liable’? Al that that implies. 

How does it compare in cost with competitive qual- 
ity and class? Usually Less. 


FRASER INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 


New York OFFIce CuicaGco OFFICE 


I will be pleased to receive prepaid your portfolio containing sample | — 4;; W. Washington St 


424 Madison Ave. < 
sheets of Fraser Bond. ] CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CHALLENGE PAPER DRILLING MACHINE 











SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO 
MAKE THE OPERATOR’S 
TIME MORE PRODUCTIVE 


ores and built with the operator in mind, The Chal- 
lenge Paper Drilling Machine will economically produce greater 
volumes of work in less time with a minimum of effort. It’s a 
sturdy, efficient unit that enables you to expand your service 
and do more jobs from start to finish in your own shop. 


Compared with any other single-spindle drilling machine, the 
Challenge immediately identifies itself as an outstanding invest- 
ment. It turns out perfect work in 75 to 80% less time than 
punching, and it will compare favorably with multiple spindle 
machines on total production by offering greater flexibility... A 
demonstration will convince you! A point-for-point investigation 
will prove the easy operation, the simplicity of adjustments, and 
the aids to profitable performance. Write today for details, pro- 











15 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 
CHECK THEM! 


1 Easier operation of table 
with light-pressure foot 
treadle. 


2 Ample leg room between 
treadle and table. 


3 Minimum distance be- 
tween holes is (0”) zero. 


4 No chips! All litter auto- 
matically deposited in metal 
container at rear. 


5 Built-in switch. The acme 
of convenience and safety. 


6 Flexolite illuminates work, 
no matter where machine is 
placed. 


7 Time required to set-up for 
any job is negligible. 


8 Direct drive. No belts. 


9 Side guide permits drilling 
of six holes (many more on 
special order) in as many posi- 
tions at one setting. 


10 Convenient drawer in 
sturdy steel stand. 


11 Cutting block can be 
changed during run without 
disturbing the set-up. 


12 Wider throat with re- 


versed back-gauge. 


13 Drills holes as smallas %" 
(standard equipment) and },” 
on special order. 


14 Hi-speed drill is furnished 
with each machine and in- 
cluded in the price. 


15 Ballbearingspindle—lasts 
longer, runs smoother. 


duction records, and samples. 

















CHALLENGE SLOTTING ATTACHMENT — a real in- 
novation! You can change from drill to slotter in 
three minutes. When slotting jobs, sheets go through 
machine only twice, once to drill and once to slot. 











THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


CHICAGO — 17-19 E. AUSTIN AVE. 


S-165 


200 HUDSON ST.— NEW YORK 
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rT ‘ 
To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace. 9 { Congressional Speech January 8, 1790] 








And so may it be in the Press Room. A policy of safety and profit 
means keeping well-stocked shelves of good ledger on hand. 


Old Ironsides Ledger is a serviceable, generous rag-content paper made 
exceptionally strong to withstand the attacks of constant usage, erasure 
and folding. It has a fine ruling and writing surface and its selection 
Other Popular Gilbert Quality Papers: of colors and weights covers all needs. Moderately priced for wide 


Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster 


Rand, Wallant Bond, Radiance Bond, —_ yracticable uses such as loose-leaf records, forms, and charts. 








s 
Denton edger Ente Lode” Made by Gilbert Paper Company Menasha, Wisconsin and sold by 
e 


Dispatch Six Stor Lime: Dispatch  Teputable paper merchants everywhere. 
Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch 


Onion Skin, Di h Safety, Dispatch , . 
index. Dispatch Manucrixt. (CW GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, Menasha, Wisconsin 


OLD IRONSIDES LEDGER 








MEINOGRAP 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 








MEINOGRA® * Whenever a licensed Meinograph artist converts 


LP/ MADE F” 
OM, 


(LICF* 








black-and-white copy into full color he creates a new 





job of 4-color plates for the licensed Meinograph engraver... 








and a job of 4-color printing that otherwise would never have been 





thought about ~* By making possible drastic savings in the cost of color art 





and a lowering of 4-color plate costs, Meinograph has given a whole new army 





of advertisers real opportunity to TURN ON THE COLOR! On such a basis Meino- 





graph is the spark that can galvanize the graphic arts industries into making 





a joint and two-fisted drive for an increase in color work volume. ~% How 





printers and photo-engravers can cooperate will be gladly explained by The 





Meinograph Sales Corporation, 1919 East 19th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. (Sole 





Sales Agents for Meinograph Process, Inc., Fisher Building, Detroit, Michigan.) 























Potdevin Drying Ovens 


Manufacturers of magazine covers, dis- 
play cards and mounts, car cards, win- 
dow stickers, hosiery labels, laundry 
shirt bands, etc., can do high-grade 
glossy varnishing as well as edge and 
strip gumming with this coating and dry- 
ing equipment. 

STEAM HEAT 

An efficiently designed steam radiator 
with an automatic heat control is used. 
Due to the circulation, the air in the oven 
cannot become saturated with fumes. 


GAS HEAT 


With gas heat, a separate furnace is 


for Varnishing Machines 


placed alongside the drying oven, and the 
hot air is forced into the oven. There are 
no flames in the oven, therefore no fire 


hazard. 
AIR CIRCULATION 


A large blower forces hot air at 
high velocity down on the sheets as 
they travel on a conveyor through 
the oven. A large percentage is re- 
heated and reused for greater effi- 
ciency. The sheets move around 
on the conveyor. Varnish fumes 
and gas fumes are exhausted out 
of chimney. 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 
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THE 


BODONI 
Family 


on the 


MONOTYPE 





Full information covering the 
operating scope of Monotype 
Type-Setting and Type-Cast- 
ing Machines through which 
these and other fine type faces 
can be had for use in your 
comosing room will be 
sent on request 


Specimen Sheets 
Showing All Sizes May be 
Had by Writing 





LANSTON 


MON(#)TYPE 


Machine Company 
24th at Locust Street Phila., Pa. 





ee0e00 0 e Bodoni and Italic. No. 375 2222006 


THIS MOST POPULAR LETTER 
Was Adapted From One Of The First 
designs of Giambattista Bodoni, and 
was put on the Monotype for machine 
type-setting in 1930. His types were 
first shown in the year of $1234567890 


Machine Tvpe-Setting, 6 to 18 Point 
Display Type-Casting, 14 to 72 Point 


THIS MOST POPULAR LETTER 
Was Adapted From One Of The First 
designs of Giambattista Bodoni, and was 
first put on the Monotype for machine 
type-setting in 1930. Bodoni’s types were 
first shown in the year of $1234567890 


Machine Type-Setting, 6 to 12 Point 
Display Type-Casting, 14 to 36 Point 


©cc0c 00 0 Bodoni and Italie. No. 175 2222200 


THIS IS THE FIRST DESIGN OF 
Bodoni That Was Cut For Machine 
lype-setting and display type-casting 
on the Monotype. In it are embodied 
the characteristic features of Bodoni’s 
types. Bodoni purposely $1234567890 


Machine Type-Setting, 5 to 12 Point 
Display Type-Casting, 14 to 36 Point 


THIS IS THE FIRST DESIGN OF 
Bodoni Italic That Was Adapted For 
machine type-setling and display type- 
casting on the Monotype. Bodoni cut his 
types with long descenders to prevent too 
close spacing between lines $1234567890 


Machine Type-Setting, 5 to 12 Point 
Display Type-Casting, 14 to 36 Point 


©ccce ce Bodoni Bold and Italic. No. 275 222 © 


THIS BOLD HAS ESTABLISHED 
Itself Among The Most Usable Of 
present-day faces. Introduced in 
the year 1911, the trade adopted it. 
The design retains the brilliancy 
and sharpness of cut $1234567890 


Machine Type-Setting, 6 to 18 Point 
Display Type-Casting, 14 to 72 Point 


BODONI BOLD ITALIC CAN BE 
Used Successfully On Many Kinds 
of typography. It is a contrasty, 
colorful face and with more degree 
of slope than the average italic. It 
rates high among the $1234567890 


Machine Type-Setting, 6 to 18 Point 
Display Type-Casting, 14 to 72 Point 


°c0c0c0 0 Ultra Bodoni and Italie. No. 675 222° 


THIS DESIGN NOW ENJOYS 
Great Popularity. It Is Not 
new, but a revival of a face 
eut by an American foundry 
in the year 1850. After lying 
dormant for a $1234567890 


Display Type-Casting, 8 to 72 Point 


THE ITALIC VERSION OF 
Monotype Ultra Bodoni Was 
eut during the year 1928, the 
same year theroman was cut. 
Although retaining most of 
the character $1234567890 


Display Type-Casting, 8 to 72 Point 


eeccee Bodoni Bold Panelled. No. 575 «22 o « 


THE SHADED LINE IMPARTS A 
NEW AND AN UNUSUAL EFFECT 


Display Type-Casting, 18 to 60 Point 


cece e Bodoni Bold Condensed, No. 775 22228 


THIS CONDENSED VERSION OF ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR 
Bold Faces In Use Was Drawn By Sol. Hess To Be Cast Exclusively 
on the Monotype. It is of pleasing weight, not too bold, and will set 
to great advantage, especially when used for narrower measures. 
When used to solve the “‘no space”’ problem it will be $1234567890 


Display Type-Casting, 14 to 72H4 Point 
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MODELS 30 
AND 3} 
HAVE A 

PATENTED 

“LOCK PAWL” 


STOCK AND SPECIAL MACHINES 
FOR ALL HIGH SPEED AND ROTARY PRESSES 


Write us for recommendations 


American Numbering Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








--. 
Se 


ety 


ANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS 





No. 320 produces fine proofs up to full newspaper 
page size, quickly and economically. 

It will take large forms, or platen and small 
automatic press chases, permitting accurate pre- 
makeready, alignment and register. Short runs of 
halftones, zincs or type can be printed at pro- 
duction press quality, with minimum makeready 
Priced from time. Register is positive and ink distribution is 
thorough. 

Catalog and prices will be sent at your request. 


$45 
Write for them now. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


904 NORTH KILPATRICK AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Other Sizes 
and Models 
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SEND for complete details of this 
instrument. It will save you money 
in avoiding spoiled paper andenable 
you to be sure of better register. 








HOW MUCH are you 
paying for WATER? 


Over-moist paper or pressroom air costs the color 
printer and lithographer plenty in spoiled sheets, 
wasted press time, poor register and wrinkles. With 
or without air conditioning devices and paper seasoners the 
pressman should have a means of knowing if the balance of 
moisture content between room and paper is correct. The 
Cambridge Printers Moisture Indicator gives him this 
information at a glance. Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc., 
3732 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


CAMBRIDGE 





PRINTERS MOISTURE INDICATOR 





EASTER TIME 


is again at hand, heralding the approach 
of spring. As nature clothes and paints 
hill and dale with all its beauties, we are 
called upon to do likewise. 


This means business. Are you going to 
get your share? Nearly every line has 
some function in ushering in the Spring 
Time. 

The beautiful pastel shades in Linweave 
Announcements offer to you a vehicle in 
presenting your wares that are most ap- 
pealing. A selection of sizes, weights, 
colors and finishes with envelopes to 
match, applicable to every business and 
for every purpose. 

Let us make up dummies for you or send 
samples. Don’t wait for inquiries. Show 
them and suggest a use for them. You 
will realize on the effort. 


SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 
723 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 
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TROJAN ‘401 
WILL WIN YOUR FAVOR 


Quite often the difference between successfully bidding on a 
gummed paper job — or losing it, rests with the cost of the 
gummed paper selected. TROJAN #401 Gummed Paper has 
been placed in our line to give you a gummed paper of unusual 
quality at an attractive price. TROJAN #401 Gummed Paper is 
one of our biggest sellers. It carries the usual TROJAN guarantee 
of excellent printing results—positively non-curling—uniform 
printing and gummed surfaces. It is available with either AAA 
Dextrine gumming or strong gumming for adhering to surfaces 
other than glass or smooth paper. For the latter, specify 
TROJAN #501 Gummed Paper. Make sure of your quotations 
on that next gummed paper job by figuring on TROJAN Gummed 
Paper. For practical suggestions to enable you to secure maxi- 
mum results from printing on gummed paper, write The 
Gummed Products Company, offices and mills, Troy, Ohio. 


‘ Gummed Paper 


j Pa “IT’S PROCESSED” 
yee 





Sales Branches: Chicago, Cinci ti, Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York, St. Louis. 
The Gummed Products Company, Troy, Ohio. 


Send me a copy of 
O “Printing on Gummed Papers” () “How to Select Trojan Gummed Paper” 
Also the name of your nearest distributor. 








ONE ica c ona Kenn Vereaneunvereceueu re weunnes BOM ech iccseereccntheeeaseecepounes 
Np iis sis hee pCR Eae Kh Rune ewes Ae eee ese ee Ob cn eae eee eee 
RNR ak st hie hee Lem BR a ee eee ne weraina aad a 6:93 ooo Bi vec eae ece age sene 

(Please attach to your business stationery) IP-4-35 
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Special! Reduced Prices 


Today, perhaps more than 


@ 
ever before, the man who >] 
KNOWS has a tremendous e ° ra I, 1 e } %y 


advantage over him who 
thinks he does or wishes he 
did. The quickest, simplest, 
most effective way to learn is 
by the right kind of reading 


¥tt 


Se, 


Saeed 


A 
: 
: 
| 
A 
od 


TYPE LORE 


puts in every-day, practical terms the historical 
and esthetic information on typography which so 
often frightens people from reading because of 
its being thought “highbrow,” tying it up with 
actual, present practices, making what would 
ordinarily be thought a dull subject interesting. 
A broad background is used from which to trace 
development—real comprehension of the present 
is shown to be dependent on knowledge of the 
past. 116 pages, copiously illustrated, printed 
on all-rag stock and attractive- 


ly bound. Size, 734 by 11 in. ss 00 
Former price, $3.75— now (post 
TRS, 


free) 





2 Books 


Modern Type Display 


is equally valuable to novice and expert. From the 
simplest beginnings, it leads the student carefully 
and clearly to the finer achievements in typography. 
It is based on those fundamental principles which 
will live forever—always so simply explained as to 
be immediately grasped. Yet the finished crafts- 
man can glance anywhere in its pages and refresh 
himself, incidentally learning something new. 264 
pages, over 200 illustrations and examples of 
modern typography — tastefully 


bound. Size, 7 by 10 inches. For- $ 0 0 
merly sold for $6.00, now (postage 
a 


ZEPELIESES 


FFAS 








Take Advantage of this Special Offer NOW! We can’t say how long it will last 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
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® Airplanes and faster train schedules have 

vastly increased the speed and efficiency 

of the mails—have made overnight deliv- 

eries from Chicago possible all over the 

Middle West, a great advantage to our 
out-of-town clients. 


Our service is right at your door—wherever your office may 
be. To handle out-of-town business promptly and efficiently we 
maintain a special mail department trained to duplicate our 
local standards of service. You can readily appreciate the con- 
venience and the advantages of using one complete service 
that will cover all of your advertising needs. Here you can obtain 
the finest photo-engravings—from zinc etchings to the most 
exacting 4-color process plates. We have able artists on hand 
to retouch photographs, draw illustrations, do hand-lettering, 
create designs, and make layouts. Photography, typesetting, 
electrotyping—all are available within this one organization. 
You will find us alert and cooperative, our service complete and 
prompt, and our fees at common sense figures. Will you try us? 


SUPERIOR 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 WEST SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 





IN ADDITION 
TO THE MAGAZINE ADS 








—I|r~ ieee 


Besides the advertisements 
and direct-mail folders with which we sell printing buy- 
ers on the idea of good paper and good printing, we 
occasionally issue more elaborate booklets or portfolios 
full of ideas and suggestions. @ “Leverage for Letters” is 
one of them, containing ideas for making letters more 
effective. ‘‘Short-Cuts to America’s Markets” tells about 
market-geared letterheads. ‘Distinguished Letterheads” 
presents a fine collection of modern letterhead designs. 
“Crystallite” shows many printing possibilities of the 
newest Neenah paper. @ In the hands of a printer, 
these books are an effective wedge for opening new 
accounts. If you don't have them, write us a letter. We'll 

alee send those that are still available, and put 
y Si " “7 yourname down to receive all new material. 
“XY Neenah PaperCompany, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY 


The best papers are made from rags. Identify rag-content quality 
by the Neenah Owl] watermark which appears in all the following 
grades of Neenah Business Stationery. Each grade is tub-sized, 


14 Missy, SION srg 
Hengy i. Tan, 


“*-EXTREMELY 
EFFICIENT” 


When a prominent printing es- 
tablishment like Taylor & Taylor, 
Incorporated, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, says of Genuine PMC 
METAL BASES, ‘‘These bases 
have given us no difficulty and 
are extremely efficient. In color 
work they are indispensable,”’ it 
is the same as saying perfect reg- 
ister ... . speedy lock-up .... 
low cost make-ready . . . . mini- 
mum maintenance .. . and all- 
round economy. To continue 
the letter, ‘‘We can heartily 
recommend PMC METAL 
BASES.”? Why not write for cat- 
alog and prices today? 


air-dried, shop-tested and guaranteed to perform to your satis- 
faction. Sample books or test sheets will be sent upon request. 


“WARNOCK” mites “STERLING” 


atys mates BLocKS “S me TOGGLE BASES 


Old Council Tree Bond . 100% New Rag Chieftain Bond . 50% NewRag HE PRI NTI NG MACHI N ERY COM PANY 


Success Bond % New Rag Neenah Bond . 50% New Rag CER CIAL soqUuant pic Sis 

a 5 ° . in INNATI., HI 
Conference Bond 65 % New Rag Glacier Bond . 25% New Rag 

e % E ; 461 Eighth Ave. Conoda: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Lid., Toronto. England: Wm. J. Light & Co., London 20 West Jockion Bivd 
Crystallite—a specialty paper for direct-mail, books, personal stationery, etc. New You,N.¥. Australia: Carmichas! & Compony, Sidney joan ltaly: D.G, Vignini & Company, Milan Chicago, Mlinots 
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YOUR PAPER MERCHANT 
WILL SUPPLY THIS BOOK 


If you haven’t received your copy of this brand new sample book 
on McLaurin-Jones GUARANTEED FLAT Gummed Papers, 
call up your paper merchant right away. He’ll gladly supply one. 
The book shows a full line of gummed papers —colors and whites. 
In addition it is crammed full of information how to select gummed 
papers and — better still — how to handle them in the press room. 
It’s the last word in sample books .. . McLaurin- Jones Company, 
Brookfield, Mass. Offices at New York, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 


Mea ten cM — ones 


GUARANTEED FLAT 


_—— pr eTS 
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He who Laughs 


| a S t ess (You fill in the rest) 





CTURE THE 


i Printing Company 
veneened we ISHING 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPTTY 
Grand Gor ND. 





Printers do read our editorials 
—fearlessly written, with one objective—to 
best serve printers. Letters like Holt’s as- 
sure THE INLAND PRINTER that its policy of 
giving first, full, and authoritative facts on 
the newest and best in every department is 
sound. Readers of THE INLAND PRINTER are 
never out on a limb; they get first informa- 
tion about valuable technical developments 
—indeed, on all problems met in the print- 
ing business. THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
readers want to know—they are discrimi- 
nating, progressive, informed, able-to-buy. 












December 15, 1934 







Editor, 
The Inland Printer 
205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinols 








Dear Sir: 






Permit me to congratulate you upon your 
editorial in the December iseue of The In- 
land Printer entitled “Tne Last Laugh", 











I heartily agree with you and want to 
gay in this connection that we have found The 
Inland Printer helpful in solving some of our 
very intricate probleuws. Your open-minded 
attitude has at all tiues appealed to us 
especially. 









With best wishes for the Holiday Season, 
I remain 









Sincerely yours, 
HOME /PRINTING COMPANY 
y) 1K 


NV nr o/ Corr 
WHseM “President./ 










The Letter 


Letters like Holt’s prove to THE 
INLAND PRINTER’Ss advertisers that 
their policy is correct—that their 
messages in the advertising pages 
help to inform printers, and so 
bring them more business as well. 
When ina buying mood, printers 
turn to THE INLAND PRINTER 
first. THE INLAND PRINTER’s editorial pol- 
icy places a selective readership before suppliers, 
a responsive market not found in any other printing publica- 
tion. Prove it for yourself! Write, wire, or phone. We’ll do the rest! 


Western Advertising, William R. Joyce, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
Eastern Advertising, Charles A. Wardley, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


THE INLAND PRINTER Gicxconitingis 
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Company of Canada, Limited 
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A. C. RANSOM CORPORATION 
New York City, N.Y. Battle Creek, Mich. 


A. C. RANSOM PHILIPPINE CORPORATION 
MANILA, P.I. 








Sales Offices: 


R. V. CARL R. C. FRASCHE A. B. GROSSENBACHER 
2236 Lincoln Ave. 215 North Seventeenth St. COMPANY 
Lakewood, Ohio Birmingham, Ala. 305 S. W. Fifth Ave. 

(Cleveland ) Portland, Oregon 





Sole Licensees for Printing Inks Manufactured by 


THE AULT & WIBORG COMPANY 


OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Head Office and Factory 


82-90 PETER STREET TORONTO, ONT. 
Cor. Vallee and Benoit Sts. 179 Bannatyne Ave. E. 
MONTREAL, QUE. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Cor. Jackson Ave. and Prior St. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


The front page of this insert is printed with the following inks: 


GOLDEN YELLOW, NO. 10197 BRILLIANT RED, NO. 13208 
ROYAL BLUE, NO. 24730 NO-MAR HALFTONE BLACK, NO. 23465 


Printed in Canada 
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The Jntand. 








The leading business and technical journal of the world in the printing and allied industries. 
Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago, Illinois. + J. L. Frazier, Editor 
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See Need for Research 


>> 9> 99 DURING MARCH, leading Chicago 
direct-advertising printers met in the offices 
of the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation to 
discuss the feasibility of a local research 
plan, along the lines suggested by Walter 
J. Phillips’ article, “New Markets Are 
Necessary,” in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
January. Emphasis was placed upon the 
fact that “research” is merely a label for 
fact-finding, done at a minimum cost to 
each because all shared in its support, and 
with desirable and necessary information 
available to all participating in the plan. 

As has been subconsciously recognized 
for many years, economy is achieved by 
the mutual sharing of effort and findings, 
instead of individual, duplicated studies 
along the same or similar lines. The Chi- 
cago meetings disclosed that those present 
appreciated the need of such work, were 
principally interested in what particular 
fields should be covered, and how the 
work was to be financed. 

Mechanical research was quickly dis- 
posed of. This is to be left to the Graphic 
Arts Research Bureau, founded at the last 
meeting of the printing industries divi- 
sion, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. This Bureau is to meet in Cin- 
cinnati in June, at which time an active, 
working organization is to be set up. 

As suggested by Phillips, efforts of the 
new plan would be concentrated almost 
entirely on advertising and sales-promo- 
tion problems of all printers. Codperative 
sales promotion, on an associational basis, 
would be a minor part of the work of the 
proposed setup. The principal endeavor 
would be toward analyzing the present 
and past uses of printing by various indus- 
tries, with a view of finding new ways in 
which printing can be helpful to those 
industries. The secondary effort would be 
directed toward seeking new markets for 
printing where it now has little entree or 
where its use is limited by traditional cus- 
tom and practice. This also was suggested 
in THE INLAND PRINTER for January. 


-printing can render to 


Numerous suggestions along this line 
were offered in Phillips’ article in the 
March issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. In 
it was described and shown a number of 
uses for printed advertising which are 
comparatively new or, at least, departures 
from past experiences of the industries. 
Intended as an inspiration to establish- 
ments in the sale and production of more 
effective printed matter for their own cus- 
tomers, it must be obvi- 
ous that the principles 
which apply in individ- 
ual cases can be utilized 
to excellent advantage 
in improving the service 


other industries and toall 
businesses as a whole. 

The success of codp- 
erative research in sales, 
whether it be local or 
nation-wide, is depen- 
dent upon the soundness 
of the recommendations 
made for any individual 
industry or sales field. 
The interpretation of such ideas by print- 
ers for the use of individual customers is 
not the scope of such research bodies, but 
that of the printet’s own creative and sales 
staffs, familiar with the account. 

The loudest cry of users of printing and 
producers alike is not ‘‘Cut the price!”’ but 
“Give us new ideas!’ The industry need 
have no fear of ideas being proposed by 
a codperative research bureau being valu- 
able only to the first to sell them. The tre- 
mendous variety of presentation possible 
in processes, papers, colors, copy, illustra- 
tions, and other elements entering into the 
final piece assure distinction, one from the 
other, as broad as the varied imaginations 
of the participants. 

In discussing the establishment of a 
research body to serve interested Chicago 
printers, Lloyd F. Neely, president, Neely 
Printing Company, disclosed that his firm 





Group in Chicago dis- 
cusses possibilities of 
sales project offered 
in The Inland Printer. 
Considers way to start 
and studies work along 
same lines by associa- 
tions in six other fields 


* 


April, 1935 


had operated a similar plan in its own 
plant for some time. The success of such 
effort, he indicated, was demonstrated by 
the great increase in business for 1934 
over 1933, and the fact that the first two 
months of 1935 showed a further gain of 
20 per cent over 1934. 

Neely discussed the proposal at length 
at meetings held in the offices of the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation, attended by 

more than thirty of the 


* city’s leading commer- 


cial printers. Enthused 
over the suggestion pro- 
pounded in Walter J. 
Phillips’ article, “New 
Markets Are Necessary,” 
which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER'S Jan- 
uary issue, Neely sees a 
possibility of tying it in 
with plan of the machin- 
ery manufacturers for 
creation of a fund to 
foster a new and bigger 
demand for all kinds of 
printed matter. 

The basic idea of the manufacturers’ 
plan and that in THE INLAND PRINTER'S 
article are the same, he points out, in that 
they contemplate creating more business 
for the graphic arts. Studies are now being 
made or contemplated to determine what 
sums should and can be raised by printers 
and by the machinery group for use in 
promoting the use of products of the 
graphic arts. Neely believes that the final 
analysis will recognize the wisdom of 
appropriating a portion of such funds for 
the purpose of seeking out new markets 
for printing and new ways in which print- 
ing may serve old markets. This would 
have as beneficial an effect upon printing 
volume as a drive for immediate sales. 

In opening his talk to his fellow Chi- 
cago printers, Neely said, “It might be 
well at the outset to recognize that eco- 
nomic laws are still at work, and all of the 
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plans that we might devise tor artificially 
stimulating business will fall of their own 
weight unless they are built upon sound 
economic laws. 

‘People will buy the cheapest services, 
products, or things they can buy unless it 
is to their advantage to purchase a better 
product or service at a higher price. People 
will buy the products, services, or things 
they know most about. They will pay a 
higher price for products, services, or 
things if they are convinced that they get 
more satisfaction for their money. That is 
where printing, as a means of supplying 
more facts about a service or product, 
comes in. Good printing creates a market 
for better things or a better service. 

“Economic progress will eliminate those 
unfit and the least progressive. That is 
the law of nature. The manufacturer today 
who will not modernize his plant nor styl- 
ize his products cannot expect to make 
progress in this highly competitive world. 

“Therefore, the following facts are true 
if the above points are correct. The cost of 
printing to the buyer should be reduced in 
order to compete with other products. This 
is a little hard for us printers to agree to, 
but nevertheless some study of conditions 
in other industries will bring home this 
important fact to us. Better management 
and sales methods probably will be able to 
accomplish this result.” 

He called attention to Government fig- 
ures for 1933, reported in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for February, which showed a 
drop in general commercial printing dol- 
lar volume of 50 per cent from 1927. He 
mentioned the high point of sales, reached 
in 1929, of some $755,000,000 worth of 
general printing and advertising selling 
helps. Saying that the figures were discour- 
aging on the surface, he added that they 
should be a spur to progressive printers to 
increase their own efforts to sell more. 

“The printer,” he said, ‘‘can increase his 
own volume, and the value of his service 
to an account, by counseling on points too 
often overlooked in the eagerness to obtain 
an individual order. The printer should 
ascertain whether the customer has proper 
descriptive literature for all products in his 
line, and be prepared to offer usable, sound 
suggestions where a lack exists. 

‘He should encourage the customer to 
see that his catalog is produced in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. Along this 
line, I might mention that the word ‘cata- 
log’ is rapidly falling into disfavor as a 
result of the stilted, dry appearance and 
text with which it long has been associ- 
ated. Some other title, having some similar 
meaning, should be proposed. Every effort 
should be made to plan the book as a usa- 
ble, attractive item, and not merely as a 
reference record. 
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“It should correspond with trends in 
modern designing, so as to have the same 
tempo as the other printed matter of that 
account. It should fit in with the spirit of 
his packages, for old-fashioned cataloging 
of modern packages could easily set up a 
discordant, distracting note.” 

He then stated that slowly improving 
business conditions are again causing the 
printers to realize that a vast potential mar- 
ket for printed sales literature exists. Neely 
based his view on the fact that the average 
business today lacks modern sales and 
advertising methods. The average business 
engaged in selling its products through a 
number of outlets is using the same meth- 
ods to obtain distribution and sale of its 
products that were in use many years ago. 

All methods of merchandising, selling, 
advertising, and publicity have been chang- 
ing greatly in recent years, he reminded 
the group. Some of the larger corporations 
have utilized these newer ways of getting 
business and have suffered little decrease 
in sales during the slow business period of 
the past few years. He mentioned specific 
concerns in various industries. 

“Along the same line of thought, the 
printer should cultivate a knowledge of 
the account’s business so as to be able to 
suggest special literature for certain classes 
of business,’ Neely said. He went on to 
suggest howthis might be done most easily. 

“The modern, progressive 





logical steps in promotion of a particular 
district or territory wherever the posting 
efforts are being made. 

“The difficulty is that the printer who is 
in a position to do so is not making enough 
definite suggestions to these advertisers to 
tie in printing helps.” 

The account should be shown the use- 
fulness of folders, booklets, and other spe- 
cialized advertising matter to supplement 
the catalog, Neely advised his listeners, 
each dealing with a particular product or 
line of products which might be of inter- 
est to a customer not in the market for the 
complete line. Such advertising matter 
naturally could furnish far more detail and 
information regarding such products than 
is possible in a catalog’s limited space. 

“It is equally important that a manufac- 
turer make the same effort to educate his 
own salesmen, his dealers, and their clerks, 
to the merits of his products as he does to 
sell the ultimate consumer. This is so little 
done that any effort along this line gains 
added attention-value because of its unu- 
sualness and the fact that it makes possible 
a better job, and so more income, by these 
people. The manufacturer should supply 
them with a steady flow of sales ideas, for 
nothing is so static as the same statement, 
made day after day. 

“It can readily be seen that these sug- 
gestions can but scratch the surface. The 





printing organization, with a 
sales force that has a knowl- 
edge of merchandising and 
marketing as well as a knowl- 
edge of printing, should be in 
a position to advise customers 
how to modernize their adver- 
tising efforts,’ Neely stated. 
“This type of printer, because 
of the nature of his services, 
can be disinterested in his sug- 
gestions, because he profits 
through codperating with all 
classes of advertising effort. 

“Just as an example, if the 
account be one where radio is 
an important part of the plan, 
the printer can make sugges- 
tions for literature to be sup- 
plied, dealer helps to drama- 
tize and to sell the radio pro- 
gram, displays to tie-in with 
the actual sale of the product 
itself, as well as many other 
vital sales points. 

“In the case of advertising 
in national publications, the 
printer has long obtained prof- 
itable business from the inqui- 
ries which arise. In the case of 
billboards, direct mail and all 





Lloyd T. Neely, head of Neely Printing Com- 
pany, Chicago, is spark plug of movement in 
Chicago to work out basis whereby research 
on printing sales problems can be instituted 





mass types of distribution are 
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printer benefits in direct propor- 
tion to the advantages he makes 
available to his customers. The 
printer is the logical man to coép- 
erate with and codrdinate the 
account’s use of all other adver- 
tising media.” 

Neely called attention to the 
constantly increasing use of color 
to strengthen appeal to the eye. 
He mentioned the growing use of 
color in motion pictures, and the 
rapid advances being made in 
newspaper color work. Expansion 
of color in the packaging field is 
closely allied to the other uses of 
the printer’s products, he feels, 
and suggests that printers should 
encourage greater use of color 
wherever possible. 

He recalled the increased sales 
reported as the result of sharp 
gains in the use of color in mail- 
order catalogs. New advances in 
production of color work should 
be given close study, he informed 
the group, adding that selling 
color intelligently should in itself 
mean a considerable increase in 
press production. 

The greater public appreciation 
of and demand for the better 
things of life should be kept con- 
stantly before salesmen and cus- 
tomers, Neely indicated. As art, 
music, and various other creators 
of beauty continue to advance in 
public favor, so the appeal of bet- 
ter printing can go forward on 
this mounting public interest. 
Education through lectures, arti- 
cles, and all other possible media, 
and not forgetting the precept of 
example, should be fostered. 

People appreciate what they 
understand. Printers as a class 
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Dollars in Appropriations River are the “fish” 
which all of us are trying to catch. The sum of 
$520,000,000 per year is appropriated in the 
metropolitan area of Chicago (a 100-mile radius) 
for advertising purposes. Of this amount ap- 
proximately 30% finds its way into direct mail 
advertising which of course is produced in print- 
ing establishments. The remaining 70% is spent 
for newspaper and magazine space, outdoor, 
radio and other forms of advertising. 

The principal reason why more money is not 
available for printed matter is also clearly illus- 
trated above where we see a whole row of fisher- 
men on one side of the stream who are the star 
salesmen and business getters of the advertising 
agencies. 

On the other side we see represented the sell- 
ing efforts of the printing business, the second 


Is the printing industry over-equipped or is it 
undersold? The above picture might be in- 
terpreted to mean that it is undersold. 

At any rate there are many idle printing 
presses in Chicago and the volume of printing 
could be materially increased if some plan could 
be devised to awaken business men of Chicago 
to the possibilities of increasing the use of their 
products by means of printed advertising properly 
produced. 

Numerous industries have during recent years 
greatly increased their sales turnover by means 
of cooperative advertising. 

It should be possible and feasible for the print- 
ing industry to do for itself what it has helped 
other industries to do with such great success. 


largest industry in Chicago. 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 








know that a properly designed 
offering will be more effective 
than one poorly prepared and 
skimpily produced. The printers’ 
problem, Neely declared, is to spread the 
appreciation of good printing—to create a 
want for quality. 

In connection with the proposal by 
THE INLAND PRINTER of a graphic arts 
research organization, Neely disclosed the 
results of a study of similar work by six 
national trade bodies: National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards ; National Laun- 
dry Owners Association ; Evaporated Milk 
Association; American Dried Milk Insti- 
tute; Portland Cement Association ; Amer- 
ican Bakers Council. Each was contacted 
by mail or personal call. 

In every case, research work is financed 
by dues of members, with no extra fees 


being charged. The real estate group said 
that on questions of public interest it had 
received help from universities or founda- 
tions ‘who have matched our money.” 
The laundry owners interested affiliated 
trades in sponsoring research fellowships 
in their laboratory. Several associations 
interested universities in problems of a 
specific nature to the extent of having such 
universities make a study, the published 
results of which the associations used. 
The Portland Cement Association also 
reports that 80 per cent of its budget goes 
for production research and sales-promo- 
tion material. A third of the American 
Bakers Council’s entire budget is devoted 


Even in 1929, boom year, printers did not give selling the attention it needed. 
This idea of the situation, used then, is still true, but being corrected 


to research. During 1934, the American 
Dried Milk Association set aside 19.6 per 
cent of its budget for production research 
and 52.6 per cent for market development. 

It will be noted that in each instance 
two kinds of research are conducted, pro- 
duction and marketing. Scientific testing, 
improvement, and development of new 
products, testing of equipment sold to 
members by allied trades, seeking of new 
uses for products are carried on continu- 
ously. Marketing research in all its ramifi- 
cations is a constant endeavor of these 
groups, and this is the angle in which 
printers are interested principally at the 
present time, Neely recalled. 
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He added that the efforts being made in 
other industries are not available now to 
commercial printers. Each is limited to 
such work as his own staff can do. He 
points out that individual printing firms 
do not have available to them the research 
information of such organizations as large 
national publications, newspapers, and so 
on, in covering their fields. 

He also mentioned the fact that adver- 
tising agencies represent a force of several 
thousands of men who are selling radio 
and national publications. Available to 
them also are the most scientific surveys on 
marketing and distribution that these effi- 
cient advertising media can compile. 

Neely stressed the worth of a research 
foundation for commercial printers, doing 
a similar work for them. 

“Such a body,” he said, “could gather 
sales, and marketing data, supplying them 
to printers who could use the facts to 
enable them to present arguments and do 
a much better selling job for their clients, 
ofttimes, than other media. 

“Such a research body could be the basis 
of a thorough sales education for the men 
soliciting business for printers. There is 
enough talent in the industry to tabulate 
successful methods of training men to sell 
printing intelligently, rather than on a 
basis of figuring a price.” 

An important element in promotion of 
a successful research project, he thinks, is 
development of a positive attitude on the 
part of those engaged in the business. 

“Those people now in it who are dis- 
satisfied with it, even sour on it, who think 
it a terrible business to be in, will soon 
find they have other worries,” he said, ‘‘for 
economic forces will relieve them of their 
places in the industry. And the remaining 
printers should experience a rebirth of 
confidence in their ability to operate suc- 
cessfully, and a genuine desire to improve 
its character.” 

The general discussion which followed 
Neely’s report indicated that the industry 
must first recognize that it could not limit 
itself to processors alone, but that the 
research effort should also be sponsored by 
the suppliers, who would also benefit. 

It was emphasized that such a bureau 
cannot be limited to letterpress alone, nor 
to lithography, but must include all proc- 
esses, since its success was dependent upon 
the degree of useful service it offered to 
users of printing. Then, too, it was not 
possible to draw a line between processes, 
even if this was desired, since many print- 
ers offer letterpress, offset, gravure, and 
lesser methods as best fits the order. 

The results of these conferences, it is 
reported, were forwarded to the machin- 
ery group for consideration in connection 
with the program that body is formulating 
to improve sales of graphic arts industries. 
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Frontispiece Is Fine Study 


Shows fine effect obtainable on book papers when plate 


is made especially to print on uncoated stocks 


By HENRY LEWIS JOHNSON 


>> 9} HERE is an example of the kind of 
halftone printing which has an increasing 
part in commercial work and bookmaking 
where typographic legibility is the first 
consideration. There are many instances in 
which the logical choice is a book paper, 
but a few illustrations may limit the selec- 
tion or impose unusual presswork condi- 
tions to contend with. 





ALBERT FINLAY 


This interest in fine letterpress pictorial 
quality, along with type work, on book 
papers has been stimulated by offset work, 
where delicate tones and soft gradations 
of color are produced on antique-finish 
papers. Even before the advent of the offset 
process, engravers and printers combined 
to produce many admirable results on 
antique and special finishes. 

In planning for printing of this kind, 
engravers should be informed about the 
paper to be used, for halftones must be 
more deeply etched and highlights more 
pronounced than for printing on highly 
finished papers. 

The presswork requires more building- 
up in the solids and softer packing so that 
the halftone dots will be pressed into the 
depressions in the antique surface of the 
paper. In this instance, a thin sheet of 
rubber was at the bottom of the packing, 


with the makeready on top. The slight 
softness of the packing reduces somewhat 
the mechanical sharpness of the halftone 
screen. This selection of paper and kind 
of presswork apply only where tonal effect 
is put ahead of detail and brilliancy. 

The introduction of dull-coated papers 
resulted in the presswork carrying more 
“color” than previously, with notably artis- 
tic results. The printer of this month’s 
exhibit, the George H. Ellis Company, 
Boston, has pioneered, and continued over 
a considerable period, in the production of 
fully illustrated historical works on dull- 
coated or mat-surface papers. This skilful 
attainment of prescribed effects in press- 
work naturally extends to the right method 
of procedure and the results desired on 
antique papers. 

The George H. Ellis Company is inter- 
nationally known as a leader in printers’ 
organizations, Its late founder, George H. 
Ellis, was one of the early presidents of 
the United Typothetae of America. The 
firm has been conducted for many years 
by Albert W. Finlay, who served his 
apprenticeship in the plant and worked up 
through various grades to be superinten- 
dent and then partner. When the firm was 
incorporated in 1901, Finlay became man- 
ager, and later president and treasurer, 
offices he now holds. 

Finlay has been president of the Boston 
Typothetae for the last three years; also 
president of the Franklin Typographical 
Society (oldest typographical society in 
America, founded in 1824). He partici- 
pates actively in the councils of the United 
Typothetae of America, having been its 
president for two terms. He was chairman 
of the hours and wages committee in for- 
mulating the graphic arts code. He is now 
president of U. T. A. Zone 1 and is fre- 
quently called to Washington to counsel 
national code authorities. 

While the printing industry is honored 
by many leaders who give their time and 
abilities unselfishly to the betterment of 
the industry, Finlay’s services are widely 
known and highly appreciated. One writer 
has said of him: ‘His progress in printer- 
dom is entirely due to his capacity to con- 
duct a large printing establishment with 
success, and his national reputation is 
based on his sincere desire that all other 
printers shall be equally successful.” 
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Mark Twain Worked as Printer 


By JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 


Centennial of his birth recalls many 
years as compositor and publisher 
in his youth. Hannibal, Missouri, 


will honor its famous son this year 


9» 99 99 AMERICA has produced several 
printers who achieved great fame in fields 
other than printing, the most outstanding 
among them being Benjamin Franklin, 
Mark Twain, and Warren G. Harding. 
The hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Mark Twain occurs this year, and will be 
celebrated in many places throughout the 
country. It is common knowledge that he 
began life as a printer, but that he was 
extensively connected with printing and 
publishing through most of his life is not 
so well known. 

I confess to being a Mark Twain “fan.” 
I have a complete set of his works and a 
considerable collection of books that have 
been written about him and his times. I 
have visited the scenes made notable by 
him—journeyed up and down the Missis- 
sippi River, spent some time in Hannibal, 
Missouri (his home town 
of boyhood days and the 
scene of the exploits of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn) ,and I have fol- 
lowed the trail of ‘““Rough- 
ing It’’ to Virginia City and 
Lake Tahoe, Nevada, and 
other places in the west. 

At Hannibal, I had the 
good fortune to find still 
living Mrs. Laura (Haw- 
kins) Frazer, who was the 


fi 


UMMIE 


verse, and it is an interesting fact that its 
next appearance occurred in 1910, the year 
during which Mark Twain’s earthly career 
came to aclose. Coincidence, perhaps, for 
Mark Twain also was brilliant, if I may 
make such a play on these words. 

He had two brothers, 
Orion, ten years older, 
and Henry, three years 
younger. Both worked 
as printers. Many refer- 
ences to his early experi- 
ences are found in Mark 
Twain’s writings, but, 
sadly, these statements 
cannot be taken at their 
supposed face value. The 
principal biography of 
Mark Twain, the one by 
Albert Bigelow Paine, 
reports him as having 
once said: ‘“When I was 
younger, I could remem- 
ber anything, whether it happened or not, 
but I am getting old, and soon I shall 
remember only the latter.” 

We find in his writings the statement 
that he went to work at twelve, immedi- 
ately after the death of his father. The fact 





original of the engaging 








young Becky Thatcher of 
“Tom Sawyer,” a delight- 
fully vigorous old lady who 
lived to be ninety-one. 
Samuel L. Clemens, the 
boy who afterwards wrote 
mainly under the pseudo- 
nym “Mark Twain,” was 
born at Florida, Missouri, a 
tiny town located quite near 








Symbol of Mark Twain Centennial 
recalling days as a Mississippi River 
steamboat pilot after he quit printing 








to Hannibal, on November 








30, 1835. That was the year 
when a celestial traveler, 








Halley’s comet, again made 
its regular seventy-five-year 
visit to this part of the uni- 


Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain) is shown before his boyhood home in Hannibal, 
Missouri, now a mecca of thousands who thrilled with Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry 
Finn in youth. The old house, and the famous cave, will be centers of centennial 


is that he began at the age of fourteen, 
or more than two years after his father’s 
death. He said his father, just before his 
death, was elected ‘‘clerk of the surrogate’s 
court,” whereas he was justice of the peace. 
These are typical instances. 

He referred to the 
town’s paper on which 
he served his apprentice- 
ship as being the Hanni- 
bal Courier, but its name 
was the Missouri Cour- 
ier. He further said that 
his brother came back to 
Hannibal and purchased 
the Journal. What Orion 
Clemens actually did on 
his return from St. Louis 
was to start a new Han- 
nibal weekly newspaper, 
which Mark Twain does 
not mention, and a year 
later he bought out the 
Journal. He speaks of his first editorial 
venture being at the age of thirteen on his 
uncle's paper. He was sixteen years old, 
and the paper was owned by his brother. 
In his account, in “Life on the Missis- 
sippi,” of the article he wrote parodying 
Captain Isaiah Sellers, the 
originator of his ‘‘Mark 
Twain,” Clemens speaks of 
it as “my first mewspaper 
article,” and also goes on 
to say it appeared in the 
New Orleans True Delta. 

Perusal of New Orleans 
newspapers of the time has 
revealed the fact that the 
article was not published in 
the True Delta but in the 
Daily Crescent, dated May 
17, 1859. It was therefore 
not Clemens’ first news- 
paper article. 

What is perhaps the most 
remarkable of all the dis- 
crepancies is that Clemens 
entirely forgot the daily 
issues of his brother's Han- 
nibal Journal, which the 
latter started on March 14, 
1853, and which he con- 
tinued until he sold the 
newspaper in the following 
September. A file of this 
and other early newspapers 
was discovered a year or 
two ago in the attic of the 
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former residence of Wil- 
liam T. League, who was a 
later Hannibal newspaper 
publisher, where they have 
lain undisturbed for more 
than half a century. It was 
through this discovery that 
some of the above men- 
tioned facts were definitely 
established. These newspa- 
pers have been presented to 
the State Historical Society. 

Orion Clemens was born 
in Gainsborough, Tennes- 
see, and was fourteen years 
of age when his family 
went to live in Hannibal. 
Soon after, he started to 
learn printing in the office 
of the Hannibal Jowrnal. 
Orion later worked at his 
trade in St. Louis, and, in 
1850, being then twenty- 
five years old, he returned 
to Hannibal and set up a 
printshop on a borrowed 





The famous cave of the Tom 
Sawyer adventures is located 
near Hannibal, Missouri, boy- 
hood home of Mark Twain. It 
will be celebration high spot 


contributed to the newspa- 
per published by his brother 
James, for whom he was 
apprenticed, and that, too, 
for a while the paper was 
issued in Benjamin’s name. 
Had James been wise he 
would have preserved the 
relationship, but did not. 
Orion Clemens went to 
Tennessee and left Sam in 
charge. Then things began 
to happen. The editor of 
the rival Hannibal news- 
paper was reported to have 
made a nocturnal visit to 
the river with the intent to 
commit suicide because of 
a disappointment in love. 
Sam printed an account of 
the episode, illustrated with 
pictures scratched on large 
wood types, turned upside 
down. With true journalis- 
tic instinct, he gave names. 
He also wrote and pub- 
lished a poem entitled ‘To 


capital of $500. On Octo- 
ber 10, 1850, he started a weekly news- 
paper entitled the Western Union. 

The following year he purchased the 
Hannibal Journal and dropped the title of 
his own newspaper. In 1853, Orion Clem- 
ens sold the Hannibal Journal to William 
T. League, and purchased a part interest 
in the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal. 

Two years later he sold this interest and 
went to Keokuk, Iowa, where he bought 
the Ben Franklin Book and Job Office. In 
1856, he published Keokuk’s first city 
directory, one entry in which reads “Sam 
Clemens Antiquarian.” 

Orion Clemens was not successful in 
any of his ventures, and no record of them 
would probably have survived had it not 
been for the connection with them of his 
most famous brother. His last professional 
engagement was the editorship of a peri- 
odical named the Publisher, no copies of 
which are known to be in existence. 

Sam Clemens’ printing experience began 
in Hannibal in 1849 on the Missouri Cour- 
ier, which at the time was published by 
Joseph P. Ament. When Orion Clemens 
returned from St. Louis, Sam obtained a 
release from his indentures and went to 
work for Orion. The wage was fixed at 
$3.50 a week, which to Sam seemed very 
extravagant—'‘or would have been had it 
been paid.” In the “Autobiography,” Mark 
Twain says of his brother, ‘He was never 
able to pay me a single penny as long as I 
was with him.” 

Mark Twain had a fleeting experience 
that was a good duplicate of that of his 
famous predecessor, Benjamin Franklin. 
It will be recalled that young Benjamin 
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Mary in H—I.” The issues of the Jour- 
nal, while Orion Clemens was away, were 
sold out and there was a great demand for 
extra copies, but when he had returned he 
proved himself to be unable to recognize 
genius as had James Franklin seventy-five 
years previously. Sam’s quick explanation 
that ‘““H—Il’’ would have been spelled 
out to read “Hannibal’’ had there been 
room in the line for the missing letters 
was not acceptable, and his journalistic 
ambitions were thereafter squelched. 

In 1853, when but seventeen years of 
age, Sam Clemens decided to see some- 
thing of the world. He went first to St. 
Louis, where he set type on the Evening 
News and then went cn a journey that 
took him to New York City, where he 
worked for John A. Gray & Green in Cliff 
Street at ‘‘villainous wages.” From New 
York City, he wrote a letter that was pub- 
lished in the Hannibal Daily Journal dated 
September 10, 1853. It gives an interesting 
picture of printing at that time. In part it 
reads as follows: 

“The printers here are badly organized, 
and therefore have to work for various 
prices. These prices are 23, 25, 28, 30, 32, 
and 35 cents a 1,000 ems. The price I get 
is twenty-three cents; but I did very well 
to get a place at all, for there are thirty or 
forty—yes, fifty good printers in the city 
with no work at all; besides my situation 
is permanent and I shall keep it till I can 
get a better one. 

“The office I work in is John A. Grays, 
97 Cliff Street, and, next to Harper’s, is 
the most extensive in the city. In the room 
in which I work, I have forty compositors 





for company. Taking compositors, press- 
men, stereotypers, and all, there are about 
200 persons employed in the concern. . . 
They are very particular about spacing, 
justification, proofs, etc., and even if I do 
not make much money, I will learn a great 
deal. I had thought Ustick was particular 
enough, but acknowledge now that he was 
not old-maidish. Why, here you must put 
exactly the same space between every two 
words, and every line must be spaced alike. 
They think it dreadful to space one line 
with three-em spaces, and the next one 
with five ems.” 

From New York City, Sam Clemens 
went to Philadelphia, where he subbed on 
the Inquirer and Public Ledger, and to 
Cincinnati, where he was employed for 
several months by Wrightson and Com- 
pany. Eventually he tired of wandering 
and went to Muscatine, Iowa, where his 
family was then living, and where he reén- 
tered into his brother’s employment. Orion 
Clemens eventually retired from business 
and sought and secured a political appoint- 
ment, that of territorial secretary of far-off 
Nevada. Sam Clemens went with him to 
Carson City. After an attempt at mining, 
he became a reporter on the Territorial 
Enterprise, at Virginia City, the leading 
town in the territory. He eventually went 
to Carson City to report the doings of the 
legislature. It was under the pseudonym, 
“Mark Twain,” which he attached to his 
daily dispatches beginning February 2, 
1863, and continued to use thereafter, that 
he established the literary reputation by 
which he was known the rest of his life. 

Mark Twain continued in the editorial 
work until 1869, when he became a pub- 
lisher by purchasing, for $25,000, a one- 
third interest in the Buffalo (New York) 
Express. The venture was uncongenial, 















































Front of folder announcing centennial celebra- 
tion and souvenir booklet, printed in black and 
brown, the latter from hand-cut linoleum block 
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and only two years later he sold out at a 
loss and removed to Elmira, New York, 
where he lived for thirty-two years, during 
which time he did writing and lecturing. 

In 1884, Mark Twain embarked in the 
book-publishing business in New York 
City, in partnership with a nephew under 
the latter’s name, the title being Charles L. 
Webster and Company. The firm engaged 
in a number of most important enterprises, 
among them publication of the “Memoirs” 
of Gen. U. S. Grant, of which more than 
300,000 sets of two volumes were sold. 

The business of Webster and Company 
was prosperous at first, but later it came 
upon unhappy times and, in 1894, made 
an assignment, with liabilities of $200,- 
000. The firm liquidated and made a cash 
payment of 50 per cent of its liabilities. 

Although not obligated to do so, Mark 
Twain personally assumed the unpaid por- 
tion of the debts of his publishing firm 
and went resolutely to work at writing and 
lecturing to raise the sum necessary to pay 
it. By January 1898, less than four years 
after the failure, every creditor had been 
paid the full amount of his original claim. 

The year that witnessed the failure of 
Mark Twain’s publishing business brought 
the collapse of another enterprise which 
was even more costly, the Paige typesetting 
machine. James W. Paige, its inventor, in 
1880, was experimenting with the machine 
at Colt’s Arms, in Hartford, Connecticut. 

Mark Twain was induced to invest the 
sum of $2,000 in the Paige company’s 
stock, which amount was added to during 
the next fourteen years until it reached the 
formidable total of $190,000. The com- 
pany failed in 1894 and all its rights and 
assets were purchased by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, which presented the 
only machine ever made from the patents 
to the Sibley College of Engineering. The 
investors sustained a total loss. 

Mark Twain’s reputation was made by 
his writing and lecturing. His long literary 
career began, as stated above, in an experi- 
mental way on his brother’s newspaper. In 
1851, he sent two humorous anecdotes to 
The Saturday Evening Post, which were 
published but not paid for, as was the cus- 
tom of that time. 

His next venture, an article signed only 
with his initials, S. L. C., and entitled 
“The Dandy Frightening the Squatter,” 
appeared in the May 1, 1852, issue of the 
Carpet Bag, published in Boston by Ben 
P. Shillaber, of Mrs. Partington fame. 

His first book, “The Jumping Frog,” 
was published in 1867. Between that date 
and 1909, his books appeared in fairly 
regular procession and in a variety of edi- 
tions. A signed edition, in twenty-five vol- 
umes, is known as the Underwood. He 
died in New York on April 21, 1910. 
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1 OUOT C1.) aaa ane er imecarer eaeaacarararar 
Weiss) Homan: (3) 3602 s03- sca neue 
Cheltenham Wide (T) ............. 
Grats OR oc has eis ks oes 5 Sees 
Kabel Bight €R@)......2.- eecccscnes. 
Meenetiawe OM occ cs sie csisrcneie oes 
Nicolas Cochin (ME) 2.265.652 0 6 cscs 
SUSTICIC 1") SERaRS Seale ee ene ere Barer ararar ara 
Wedding: SempUGh) .x..c6.5000036- 
*M—Modernistic; **T—Traditional 
Ads set in traditional faces.......... 118 
Ads set in modernistic faces......... 49 
Affecting the score, of course, is the fact 
that the display of twenty-three advertise- 
ments credited above to traditional types 
appeared in faces of modern or modernistic 
character. On the other hand, traditional dis- 
play was not used over body in modern in 
any advertisement. Thus, if display rather 
than text governed the scoring, it would be: 
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Traditional, 95; Modern, 72. Three adver- 
tisements were entirely hand lettered; two, 
modern in character, and one, traditional. 


Weight of Type 


Adsiset:ine ligh@ist@ occ ccecicece gece 71 
Ads set in Bold-faces . . . «6.05.6:00 00 80 
Ads set in medium-face............. 16 
Style of Layout 
Conventionaihr > <<occ hae 05 30xs he: 122 
Moderately modernistic............. 33 
Pronouncedly modernistic........... 15 
Illustration 
Conventinialrs cc ecenere wecee sens 124 
Moderately modernistic............. 42 


Pronouncedly modernistic........... 2 
There were no illustrations in two of the 
advertisements considered. 


General Effect 
(All-inclusive ) 


CONGERHONEE: ses. conc cc ceteswss 86 
Moderately modernistic............. 71 
Pronouncedly modernistic........... 13 


The same three type faces lead as were 
shown in the Scorekeeper’s check of The 
Saturday Evening Post which appeared in 
May, 1934. However, with practically the 
same number of ads considered, sans-serif 
has taken a sharp drop in popularity, Book- 
man replacing it as fourth choice. In keep- 
ing, General Effect shows a rise in preference 
for conventional design from 48 per cent to 
almost 51 per cent. We offer no interpreta- 
tion of its significance on other trends. 


Scorekeeper considers these the best conventional and modern page advertisements appear- 
ing in the issues of "The Saturday Evening Post" considered in making this analysis. It is 
understood, of course, that only physical features (typography and layout) were considered. 
As object is to cover interests of printers and typesetters, copy and product are disregarded 


WE'RE SORRY THERE AREN'T ENOUGH 
of our kind to go ‘round 











New Glasses Open Eyes to Order 


By DONALD BACHART 


>> 39> 9} ONCE UPON A TIME, one of the 
members of a printing corporation in a 
large city produced several printing orders 
for a professional friend, an optometrist. 
About the same time, several members of 
the printer’s immediate family required 
glasses, and the printer thought to himself 
that here was an excellent chance to get 
glasses and to show his friend that he 
believed in reciprocity in business. 

Two members of the printer's family 
were examined and measured for their 
spectacles, and, instead of any money actu- 
ally changing hands, offsetting amounts 
were credited against that optometrist’s 
debit account in the printer’s ledger. The 
spectacles turned out to be quite satisfac- 
tory, and so did the printing. 

It was a mutually profitable and pleas- 
ant transaction. 

Came the day when the printer himself 
decided that he needed a change of spec- 


thing you're showing me will cost me real 
money. Right now, my personal budget 
will not stand a heavy expenditure for a 
pair of glasses.” 

The optometrist thought that over for 
several moments, and then he asked the 
printer if he would be interested in the 
glasses if it might be arranged to put him 
in touch with some additional printing 
business equivalent to the purchase. 

“I'd like to have those glasses,” the 
printer said, “‘and, of course, I’m in the 
market for them right now, if you can 
make the arrangement you suggest.” 

The optometrist reached for his tele- 
phone and made an appointment for the 
printer with the president of the whole- 
sale optical company with which he did 
considerable business. Then he examined 
and measured the printer’s eyes for the 
new glasses, and several days later they 
were delivered to his office. 


for printing from you until you are actu- 
ally in the market for some printing.” 

The lady said that that was agreeable 
to her, since she couldn’t think of a thing 
in the line of printing that she needed at 
the moment, but that she would keep the 
printer in mind, and, just as soon as the 
company reached the condition where it 
required any printing, she would call him. 

The printer thanked her, and then, just 
as he was about to leave her office, he 
asked her for a sample of the letterhead 
which the optical company was using. He 
was given a sample of the letterhead and, 
while looking it over casually, he asked 
her permission to put his artist to work 
with a view of ascertaining if it weren’t 
possible to design a better letterhead. 

“Certainly; you may take it with you,” 
she said. ‘That reminds me. We're run- 
ning short of letterheads, and we may need 
a fresh supply in a short time.” 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL COMPANY 


EUCLID ARCADE SUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


WriOLESALE 





SAFETY GOGGLES 


Ordinary letterhead in use When printer first called to ask about reciprocity order to pay for glasses 


tacles; frames as well as I¢nses. Calling 
upon the optometrist, he was shown vari- 
ous exhibits of the. latest models in frames, 
lenses, and so on. The printer wasn’t quite 
certain as to the, type of« spectacles he 
wanted to purchase and the optometrist 
gave him a sales talkon the-desirability of 
getting the most modern pair of spectacles 
obtainable, something, which would make 
the printer look,Successful and dominant. 

“All that ,sounds good,” the printer 
said, ‘but now you’re talking money ; what 
I want is something inexpensive, and this 
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OPTICIANS 


Not long after that, the printer called 
on the president of the wholesale optical 
company, wearing his new glasses. The 
president turned out to be a lady and, as 
soon as the printer introduced himself, 
she recalled her telephone conversation 
with the optometrist. 

“The arrangement is perfectly satisfac- 
tory,” she said, ‘and you have an excel- 
lent pair of glasses; and now, I suppose 
you want an order to balance yours?” 

“Not at all,’ the printer assured her, 
“certainly I don’t intend to take an order 





“RIFLEITE" SHOOTING GLASSES 
GOLF AND DRIVING GLASSES 

“PUGH” OPEN HEARTH AND 
BESSEMER GLASSES 





Sure enough, her rapid investigation 
revealed the fact that the company was 
operating with its last hundred letterheads. 
Everything worked out nicely, it seemed. 

“T’'ll need a thousand quickly,” the pres- 
ident said, ““what’s wrong with this letter- 
head we're using now; why not run off a 
thousand of these?” 

‘All I want to say about this letterhead 
you re using now can be put into the form 
of a question,” the printer said. ‘That 
question is . . . does this letterhead repre- 
sent and symbolize your business?” 
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Printer's simple gesture of reciprocity is returned by professional 


acquaintance, and it leads to opening of profitable new account. 


His careful sales-cultivation method is described here, with proofs 





The president of the optical company 
admitted that it didn’t represent the busi- 
ness in particular and that it was just 
another letterhead. As a matter of fact, 
it was just a letterhead in black on white. 

“While our artist is working on the 
design of a new letterhead for you,” the 
printer said, ‘I'll turn out a thousand let- 
terheads for you quickly just to tide you 
over until we can show you a better letter- 
head. I’ll have to have time to develop a 
good design for you.” 

The president of the optical company 
told the printer to go ahead with the order 
for 1,000 temporary letterheads and the 
printer returned to his office and told his 
artist to get to work on a new design for 
a letterhead for the optical company. 

A short time later, after the temporary 
letterheads had been delivered, the printer 
called again, equipped with a neat port- 
folio in which was mounted the old, stere- 


“RIFLEITE’ SHOOTING GLASSES 
GOLF AND DRIVING GLASSES 


With few words, the printer produced 
his exhibit and was quickly rewarded with 
the comment that the newly-designed let- 
terhead was infinitely superior to the let- 
terhead which the company was using. Of 
course, the improvement was entirely too 
pronounced to admit of any argument. 

“What will these cost?” the president 
then asked the printer. 

“Frankly, I don’t know,” the printer 
said, ‘the cost all depends on the quanti- 
ties in which they are made up; I haven’t 
thought about the cost and you shouldn’t; 
the question is . . . can a high-grade house 
such as yours afford to send out your 
messages on inferior letterheads? Another 
question might well be, can you afford to 
pass up the business you might get through 
the favorable impression that an improved 
letterhead is certain to create?” 

Several days later, the printer brought 
in an estimate of $190 for 6,000 letter- 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
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artwork, and when she needed letterheads 
in the near future, the work would have 
progressed to the point where consider- 
able time would be saved. 

At this point, the president of the opti- 
cal company wondered aloud if it wouldn’t 
be cheaper for her to purchase her own 
plates outright from the company which 
made engravings for their optical catalog. 
The printer said it would be perfectly all 
right with him if she wished to purchase 
her own plates, but he felt that the next 
move was to proceed with the artwork for 
the letterhead design. 

Right then, the optical president okayed 
the order for the artwork, and the printer 
returned to his office and told somebody 
there to get busy on the order. A few days 
later, he returned with the finished draw- 
ing. He suggested going ahead with the 
making of engravings, which was done. 

Upon completion of the engravings, an 
engraver’s proof was pasted onto an 814 
by 11 sheet of bond paper and submitted 
to the optical company. The printing of the 
6,000 letterheads and envelopes was given 
quick approval by the customer. 

Thus, step by step, progressed a sale 
which might have been bungled at several 


“PUGH” OPEN HEARTH AND 
BESSEMER GLASSES 
SAFETY GOGGLES 


Three-color, specialized letterhead designed by printer to fit customer's business and sold at profit 


otyped letterhead which the company had 
been using for years, side by side with the 
handsome letterhead which the printer’s 
artist had designed for the exclusive use 
of the optical company. 

The new letterhead was in three colors, 
with a drawing symbolical of the optical 
business. The design was distinctive in 
that it could not have been used to depict 
the activities of a wholesale dry-goods 
emporium, a garage, or a creamery. In 
short, it symbolized the optical business, 
which, of course, was the intention. 


heads in three colors and 6,000 envelopes 
in one color. At the same time, the printer 
pointed out that the cost of the plates, the 
cost of the artist’s creative design, plus the 
idea, plus the material and the labor costs 
were all included in the $190 estimate, 
which she could be certain was quite rea- 
sonable indeed. The president, although 
impressed with the sincerity of the printer, 
wanted to think it over for several days. 
The printer suggested that, since she 
would soon need more letterheads, she 
give him authority to go ahead with the 





points, many of which are obvious during 
the reading of the foregoing. Another fac- 
tor which is not so obvious is that the 
printer avoided quoting on a three-color 
envelope. Had he done so (thus running 
the total cost about $40 higher ) , the impres- 
sion given might well have been to the 
effect that here is a business man who is 
after the last nickel I’ve got, or words to 
that effect. 

In conclusion, it might be summarized 
that the printer had placed nearly $200 as 
well as a new account on the books of his 
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company during a business cycle where the 
majority of printers in the same city were 
busy telling themselves and each other that 
there ‘was no business.’”’ Further, it must 
be remembered that the new letterheads 
cost the optical company approximately 
three times the price of what an equivalent 
quantity of inferior letterheads cost ; letter- 
heads which they had purchased and used 
in normal times. However, the printer did 
not talk “price”; he stressed the advan- 
tages of the optical company’s sending out 
its messages on dignified, characteristic, 
and distinctive letterheads. 

Reciprocity does work in business . 
sometimes . . . but intelligent salesman- 
ship is rewarded always. The foregoing 
story is not manufactured out of whole 
cloth. The optical firm is the F. W. King 
Optical Company of Cleveland, and the 
printer is Floyd M. Downs, of Bebout & 
Downs, Incorporated, of the same city. 

There is no reason why other printers 
cannot do as much. 


x * 
Halftones on Rough Stock 


Mention has been made in these col- 
umns before of the unusual and attractive 
issues of Three Minutes, long produced by 
Harry Spencer Stuff for the Times-Mirror 
Printing and Binding House, Los Angeles. 
Each issue is made an effective demonstra- 
tion of something either new or unusual in 
reproduction methods, platemaking, ink 
combinations, or paper. 

The current issue shows the beauty of 
halftones and tints printed in colors on the 
satiny sheen of metallic papers used for 
the cover, and the text consists of twenty- 
four pages of halftones and text, printed 
with sharp detail in colors on a linen-fin- 
~ ish paper. 

The text and halftones are devoted 
entirely to the California-Pacific Interna- 
tional Exposition, opening in San Diego 
on May 29. 

The only advertising in the issue is the 
page of credits on the inside back cover, 
subtly suggesting that Times-Mirror can 
produce equally distinctive productions 
for others, the while it urges California 
business men to include exposition adver. 
tising with their own mailings. 


xk * 
Like an Old Friend 


Enclosed is money order for $7.00’ in pay- 
ment of two-year subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. I have been a continuous reader of 
your valuable magazine since 1900, and to miss 
a copy would be almost equal to the loss of an 
old friend. I believe THE INLAND PRINTER for 
the next year will maintain its high standard 
of the past, and wish you much success for the 
future.—Frep M. WHITE, Capper Publications, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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Simplifies Estimates 
By W. JOHN LADD 


Time-saving is important in any busi- 
ness. Recently it dawned on me that I was 
wasting time and estimate blanks on orders 
where the prospect had requested prices 
on three or four quantities. This led to the 
idea that if I had an estimate blank in 
which initial charges—composition, make- 
up, makeready—were kept separate from 
the charges that change with the quantity 
ordered—stock, press time, and so on—it 
would greatly simplify estimating of vari- 
ous quantities. Accordingly I set up the 
blank shown. 

This has proven satisfactory. If a cus- 
tomer comes in and asks for a quotation 
upon 100 four-page folders, I estimate the 
constant charges and set them down in the 
first column; in column two I set down 
the varying charges. If the total constant 
charges should be $5.00 and total varying 
charges be $1.50, then, of course, the price 
of 100 is $6.50. If, for any reason, the 
customer decides to reduce the quantity 
ordered down to fifty copies, I can quote 
him his price almost instantly from the 
information already set down on the esti- 
mate blank. The same holds true for any 
quantity he might be interested in. With 
only one blank and one estimate, I have 
complete information that will enable me 
to arrive quickly at the proper price. 

There is a real advantage in preparing 
estimates in duplicate and giving your cus- 
tomer the original when using this type of 
an estimate blank. It serves to educate him 
with regard to the various costs of produc- 
ing his printing and is often the means of 
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al aE 
Items under “Constant Charges” will always remain the same regard- 
less of the number of copies ordered 

Items under “Varying Charges” will change in direct proportion to the 
number of copies ordered. 

With the above information, the cost of any quantity desired may be 
very easily figured. 


WN LADD. PRINTER. LYNOONVILLE. ¥F 











Ladd uses this simple slip to show buyers 
why short runs cost almost as much as a 
fairly long one would. He finds it pays 








increasing the size of the order. When the 
buyer realizes that 100 copies cost $6.50 
and that a second hundred can be had for 
only $1.50 additional, he is quite apt to 
buy the second hundred if he can possibly 
use them. In any event, he will understand 
that little can be saved by cutting down on 
the order. Another advantage of furnish- 
ing the customer with a copy of this esti- 
mate is this: He is in a position to figure 
for himself the price for other quantities 
in which he might be interested. 

This style of blank can be easily adapted 
to any printer's requirements. I think it will 
be found best to add the profit percentage 
to each operation as you go along. It can, 
of course, be added to the total in the usual 
manner, but when done in this way the 
effect upon the customer might be unfa- 
vorable. And it is unnecessary. 


x * 


Mystery Ads Come Back 


The “magic tricks’ that printers of 
today found amusing in their earlier years 
come back to earn profits for them in 
1935. Almost everyone recalls the early 
“three-dimension” movies, and the paper 
spectacles, one “lens” red and the other 
green, which made it possible to see the 
show flashed on the screen. 

There have been many adaptions of the 
idea, and the two-color spectacles are still 
a profitable item of commerce. The recent 
variations of the theme, however, do not 
bother with the specs. 

A mailing folder produced for the IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Company is printed 
in red and olive-green. Enclosed with it is 
a piece of red cellulose tissue, page size, 
and the simple invitation to read each page 
through it. As every printer knows, look- 
ing through the red cellulose tissue, the 
red printing becomes invisible, and the 
pale green impression shows up dark and 
strong. This always interests laymen. 

The red matter, of course, is the prob- 
lem, and the green the solution, seen 
clearly only when the red impression is 
masked out. The psychological suggestion 
exists, naturally, that a phone will solve 
the prospect’s problems as easily as the 
cellulose ‘kills’ the red pictures. 

Another variation is a Toonerville Trol- 
ley window display produced for Johnson 
& Johnson, likewise printed in red and 
olive-green. The red impression shows the 
damage done by the “big wind,” while 
looking through a large red cross made of 
cellulose tissue, one sees the countryside 
brought back to normal. Experience has 
shown that adults are as much attracted by 
the novelty and ‘mystery’ of such adver- 
tisements as children. New uses of the idea 
doubtless will suggest themselves to the 
printer for his own accounts. 
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Cost-Plus Contracts Win Favor 


By COLEMAN N. EVERETT 


Printers show buyers how both may 
benefit from agreement. Accounts 
result, rather than orders, as sales 


and other costs arelowered by plan 


» » >» NAILING DOWN a customer nowa- 
days is hard work. Competition, keen and 
devastating, has kept the printing market 
in turmoil. Lucky—or, is it just clever— 
indeed, has been the printer who has suc- 
ceeded in holding customers in spite of 
current trade conditions. 

Since the apparent upturn of an awak- 
ening business, many printers, alert to get 
their share, are casting about for ways and 
means to bind their customers to them as 
closely as possible. Lately, a number has 
expressed much interest in contracts to 
hold customers’ printing at prices based on 
cost plus a profit. 

In contemplating approach to a cus- 
tomer for such a contract, questions assert 
themselves: What zs cost? What percent- 
age usually is added for profit? What pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid friction? 
What cardinal principles are essential to 
a good operative contract? 

Both printer and customer are inter- 
ested in the answers, because neither can 
afford to make a mistake. The printer must 
recover his costs and earn a reasonable 
return on his invested capital. The cus- 
tomer is willing to pay a reasonable price 
for the service, including a profit, but has 
a right to be sure he is not being over- 
charged for his printing. 

As each is bound to look at the contract 
from opposite angles, precautions are nec- 
essary to prevent undue advantage being 
taken of one by the other. Modus operandi 
are provided to iron out little disagree- 
ments that might result in friction. Fur- 
thermore, in an instrument built in the 
individual interest of both parties, there 
must be woven fundamental principles of 
square dealing, fair to both parties and 
staunch in times of stress. 

As cost is to be the basis of price, it is 
essential to a cost-plus contract that both 
parties be entirely in accord on the manner 
in which cost is to be ascertained. Here the 
experience and judgment of the industry 
may be called upon. Since the memorable 
cost congresses held in 1909-’10-'11, which 
gave American printers the Standard Cost 


Finding System for Printers, there has been 
no occasion for the industry to worry over 
principles of cost-finding. 

Later on, United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica authorized a commission of expert 
accountants to work in conjunction with 
its educational committee to formulate the 
Standard Accounting System, which inter- 
locks with the cost system. So far, no bet- 
ter principles than these have been worked 
out whereby a proper price may be deter- 
mined for use in printing contracts based 
on cost plus. 

Repeatedly, in the courts of this country, 
the cost sheets of the printer operating his 
business on the standard systems have been 
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accepted as proper evidence of sound costs. 
Other accounting and costing systems may 
vary from these systems, but if they adhere 
to the principles of the standard systems, 
the results will be the same and entirely 
adequate for a cost-plus contract. 

As profit is the most important thing the 
printer is to strive for in such a contract, 
much thought must be given to it in the 
preliminaries. A mistake may prove ruin- 
ous. It is fundamental that profit does not 
begin and cannot begin until cost stops. 
What shall constitute the totality of cost 
must be agreed upon, nor may this be 
interpreted at the whim of either party 
after the contract once becomes operative. 


a 


COST-PLUS CONTRACTS END THIS NIGHTMARE 
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It is important that the cost figure be com- 
plete; that it contain every element of cost. 
From there on whatever may be added to 
it is profit. 

If, however, it is not complete, then any 
cost actually existing but not included is 
bound to come out of the profit, either 
reducing it, wiping it out, or becoming a 
loss that shows up even stronger. 

While the customer may concede the 
printer is entitled to a reasonable profit, he 
is apt to debate what zs a reasonable profit. 
During the World War, we heard much 
about cost plus 10 per cent. The Govern- 
ment made many such contracts. From 
time to time, printers have been reported 
as having made them. But because at that 
time it may have been customary to add 
for profit 10 per cent to the cost, there is 
no reason to regard such a percentage as 
reasonable, equitable, or even adequate. It 
must be remembered that 10 per cent 
added to cost is but a mite over 9 per cent 
of the selling price. In the opinion of a 
number of printers who have had experi- 
ence with such contracts, 10 per cent added 
is entirely too small for safety. 

“In these times,”’ said one of them, “I 
do not see how it is possible for any printer 
to sell his product on a lower basis than 20 
per cent added to his cost of production. 
Such added 20 per cent would be equiva- 
lent to one-sixth or 163% per cent of the 
selling price. 

“This may seem to some as too high, but 
there are so many hazards in the printing 
business that, if a printer does figure on 
this basis, the chances are that at the end 
of the year with a normal amount of busi- 
ness his net profit will be less than 10 per 
cent. As a matter of fact, in these times of 
insane competition, a profit on the general 
mine-run of stuff in a printing plant is 
almost negligible, regardless of NRA.”’ 

Another printer writes that his rule on 
large contracts is to add one-eighth or 1214 
per cent to cost, which is slightly over 11 
per cent on selling price; a figure, he 
claims, generally netting him around 10 
per cent over a year's effort. 

A printer who had been doing a large 
portion of the promotion printing of one 
large concern for a number of years found 
that his profits equaled about 10 per cent 
of his costs. He approached the manufac- 
turer for a contract to do a// his promotion 
or advertising printing on the basis of cost 
plus 10 per cent, arguing that the manu- 
facturer would pay no more; had the prob- 
able chance of paying less on account of 
increased volume and greater efficiency in 
production. The printer's accounting and 
cost-finding were sound, and his service 
had been satisfactory. He got a contract, 
which ran over $1,000,000 a year for a 
number of years. 
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“When any man in the printing busi- 
ness,” writes a printer with a large estab- 
lishment, “assumes a contract on a cost 
plus 10 per cent basis, such as is fre- 
quently talked about, seldom does he real- 
ize how little 10 per cent means when it is 
added to cost. In my judgment, I would 
not expect to get 10 per cent of the selling 
price, which is little enough profit in these 
days, unless I added at least 15 per cent to 
the cost of production.” 

In one case, the cost-plus contract was 
arranged with a graduated scale of profit 
according to the amount of the particular 
order offered under the contract, the theory 
being that as the “handling cost’’ (book- 
keeping, delivery, and the like) of small 
orders was so much greater proportion- 
ately, the margin should be increased. The 
graduated scale on which the contracting 
parties operated was as follows: 
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One successful printer, prominent in 
organization work, said, “It seems to me 
that the one essential to a good contract is 
profit. If a concern can obtain such a con- 
tract—if by the proper cost system it can 
determine a satisfactory cost, it should be 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


ldea-Sampling 


Claude Hopkins, in his book, 
“My Life in Advertising,” makes 
the statement that sampling is 
one of the most effective ways 
of advertising. Of course, you 
can’t put on a sampling cam- 
paign if you sell machinery, 
radios, washing machines, or 
other large products. We have 
found that it works in our busi- 
ness though. 

We'll submit a sample of an 
advertising idea developed espe- 
cially to help you sell your prod- 
uct. If you like the idea, you'll 
want to buy—if you don’t like 
the idea, there’s no obligation. 
Our records show that we ring 
the bell about fifty per cent of 
the time. Idea sampling has 
proven a very successful way of 
selling our service. Would you 
like a sample? Let’s talk it over. 


* 
The Jaqua Company, Grand Rapids, 





Michigan, copyrights this in its paper 





a matter of negotiation with the buyer as 
to how small a percentage net it would be 
willing to operate its plant and assume the 
responsibility involved in such a contract.” 

In most of the situations enumerated 
above, the printers’ books of accounting 
and costing were subject to periodic audit 
by auditors mutually agreed upon and also 
jointly paid. The principles of accounting 
and costing named in the contract, for the 
most part, were the standard systems. 

Requisitions and purchase orders were 
made out for all material used and outside 
purchases; copies of these were filed for 
future reference. Time tickets, always care- 
fully made out and stamped on electric or 
mechanical clocks, were required. In fact, 
every practical method, acknowledged as 
good management, was employed to make 
the record of cost complete and accurate 
for the sake both of the customer and the 
printer, and to avoid disputes and mis- 
understandings. Fairness and honesty seem 
to have been uppermost in the minds of 
the contracting parties. 

“I certainly would not enter into a cost- 
plus contract with any customer,” said one 
printer, “if I had any doubt about his fair- 
ness, and, of course, I should insist upon 
using our cost system to protect him as 
well as myself.” 

One printer, who has had a rather sad 
experience with a cost-plus contract, says 
that every care should be exercised to make 
the document free from any “‘exceptions”’ 
which might be construed disastrously for 
the printer, and from “‘guarantees and pen- 
alties’”’ not required in open buying. 

“Keep the contract simple, concise and 
clear,” he says. ‘Keep it understandable, 
and have it cover only what it is intended 
to cover.” 

Perhaps the greatest cardinal principle 
to be observed in making a cost-plus con- 
tract is the mutuality of interest of both 
buyer and printer; both are seeking a rela- 
tionship by which both hope to secure satis- 
factory advantages. The buyer wants good 
service, good work, a right price—all com- 
mensurate with the fact that he is handing 
over all his printing without price. The 
printer wants volume, recovery of costs, 
and a fair profit without competition. 

If there can be a “meeting of minds” on 
these points, a contract profitable to both 
ought to be forthcoming. It should be actu- 
ated by the spirit of honesty and square 
dealing, by mutual trust and confidence, 
by full codperation and business integrity. 
Many such contracts, involving millions of 
dollars, have been successfully operated. 
We know of several which have continued 
now from year to year because it has been 
found to be “good business” to work for 
each other’s interests in a real partnership 
relationship akin to friendship. 
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Tells How to Get Best Color Results 


Describes the Variations in Printing Three and Four 


Colors in Use by Leading European Establishments « By HELLMUTH REHSE 


»> 99 99 THE PRINTER, in producing color 
work, usually prints the individual color 
plate in the same sequence as it has been 
proved by the engraver, being thus able to 
render all tints in the same accurate hues 
as they appear on the proof, or the picture 
to be reproduced. To this end, he must 
also use the same normal ink and the same 
amount of ink that have been employed by 
the engraver in proving the blocks; better, 
he should use the ink straight from the tin, 
without doping by the addition of boiled 
oil, driers, or similar materials. 

This is not always possible, since the 
engraver proves the color blocks on a 
platen press, while the printing is gener- 





This, of course, means a great deal, par- 
ticularly in producing three-color printing, 
because a black hue often hasto be obtained 
by overprinting of yellow, red, and blue 
on some solid area of the picture, and it is 
only attainable when inks have high den- 
sity and brilliance of color. 

The problem of attaining accurate repro- 
duction in process color work is still more 
difficult if paper used for proof has a yel- 
lowish tone, and paper to be used for 
printing has a reddish one. Then, by using 
a transparent color first, the ink tone will, 
of course, be another, as it should be in 
conformity with the same ink tone of the 
proof. The trouble could be overcome by 





Worm's-eye view of pressman registering plates on the 
cylinder of a high-speed, rotary, four-color press in the 
plant of Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, at Detroit 








ally done by the printer on a cylinder press 
at much higher speed. 

Often this forces the printer to dilute 
the ink, in order to prevent plucking and 
picking of the paper. The addition of var- 
nish or other ink preparation to the color 
in greater proportions often results in the 
ink losing much of its brilliance or hue. 


using abody ink first, provided theengraver 
also used yellow first, thus allowing the 
printer to cover the paper ground with a 
chrome yellow. 

Further, the customer may be dissatis- 
fied with the engraver’s proof. He perhaps 
wishes to have this tone deeper and that 
one brighter, or the whole more greenish, 


violet, and so on. In such cases, it is, espe- 
cially in small shops a distance from the 
large city, not always possible to send back 
the plates to the engraver. Also, often sev- 
eral color blocks must be printed in one 
form, and may be printed only according 
to one proof suited to all blocks as regards 
hue and degree of coloring. 

When, for these reasons, the printer is 
unable to print the single plates in the 
order prescribed, or when better results 
could be obtained by the choice of another, 
he ought to be able to select the sequence 
of color himself, in order to obtain first- 
class results and, in many cases, to save 
time. Selecting the sequence of color is a 
difficult task for many pressmen. Hence it 
may be interesting to deal with this prob- 
lem and view the most important details, 
which contribute towards the desired effect 
of any first-class color work. 

As regards three-color printing, there 
are in the main two sequences of color. 
The first is yellow, red, blue; the second 
is: red, yellow, blue. A third order is: red, 
blue, yellow, which is seldom employed. 
Its effect is similar to using the second 
order. Of course, in no case can the red 
plate be used last, as that would produce 
artificial, unnatural effect. 

The first order is usually employed when 
the subject contains much black, solid area, 
of which the final rendering will best be 
attained by using a robust yellow ground. 
When printing the yellow plate therefore, 
strong pressure and richer coloring should 
be used than in printing the other plates. 

The second order is employed when the 
subject chiefly shows highlight and green 
tones are predominant, involving the fact 
that these may, of course, be rendered pur- 
est by printing blue direct over yellow. 
The red plate should also be printed more 
delicately as well in regard to pressure and 
coloring. Red is the most intense color and 
produces exaggerated effects by too rich a 
coloring of ink body. 

To the contrary, when much violet has 
to be rendered, the red plate should be 
printed stronger in pressure and richer in 
coloring, or one should print yellow, red, 
blue. Many pressmen prefer printing red 
first on account of the greater facility in 
maintaining even coloring. On the other 
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hand, differences in register, most fre- 
quently arising during the run of the first 
color, will be more in evidence in red than 
they would be if yellow is printed first. 
Again, if having printed red first and more 
ink is used than necessary, lowering the 
excess of red is easier by modification of 
yellow or blue, that is, using a more green- 
ish yellow or more greenish blue. 

Other sequences of color may, of course, 
be employed in process four-color work, as 
for instance: 

yellow, black, red, blue, 
yellow, red, blue, black, 
yellow, blue, red, black, 
black, yellow, red, blue, 
black, red, blue, yellow. 

The last order is used in citochromatic 
printing, where only the black plate con- 
tains the real shadows and solids of the 
picture, while the color plates are printed 
into the black outlines. This order also 
permits printing the individual plates in 
quick succession. 

The black plate usually is printed first 
when form consists of type and blocks, as 
for instance, printing of catalogs, periodi- 
cals, and so on. This has the advantage that 
the whole surface of the sheets comes 
under pressure during the first run, with 
paper rolled to all sides, thus reducing 
the danger of larger stretching and con- 
tracting of paper afterwards. 

In selecting black as a first or last color, 
one has to bear in mind the nature of the 
black plate and of the picture itself with 
respect to the desired final effect. If, for 
instance the picture to be rendered con- 
tains much highlight and the black plate 
only the outlines of it, and it is printed 
last, this may easily produce an ugly hard 
effect, while if the picture is chiefly solid 
area and black is printed first, this may 
produce a dull effect. On the whole, it 
depends upon what special effect has to be 
obtained, Reproduction from richly col- 
ored subjects, as picturesque scenery, post- 
cards, or book jackets, demands in most 
cases yellow or red to be printed first and 
blue or black to be printed last. 

Using yellow first is also expedient if, 
as already mentioned, a sharp register is 
required, or if using chrome yellow instead 
of transparent yellow is advisable. As the 
chrome yellow sets rapidly, it should be 
noted that its use may easily cause trouble 
by drying too hard, so that it may be difh- 
cult to print the next color over it. 

Owing to its brightness, yellow printed 
first offers great difficulty regarding main- 
taining of an even color during the run. 
Therefore, in comparing a freshly printed 
sheet with the color sheet, the printer does 
well to allow his eyes to turn to a gray wall 
momentarily, in order to be able to discern 
the smallest inequalities in coloring. It is 
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unnecessary to state that printing in three 
or more colors is almost worthless should 
color be mixed and imperfect. Yellow, fur- 
ther, has the property to become a little 
more reddish after drying. If we have 
printed too reddish a yellow,we may lower 
red by using a more bluish red and a more 
greenish blue. 

The question of whether it is better for 
the final effect to print red or blue as a sec- 
cnd or as a third color, or blue as a fourth 
must be decided in individual cases. Often, 
blue is used as a third color, being suited 
particularly to toning to more greenish 
or more reddish, and thus is capable of 








adjusting inequalities in the apparent hues 
of the previous two colors, yellow and red. 
Also, black printed last is well suited to 
adjustment. Black mixed with violet lowers 
too rich a yellow, mixed with green lowers 
too rich a red, and mixed with orange too 
rich a blue. To intensify a color, add that 
color to black in suitable proportions. 

Finally, successful production of first- 
class color work demands a proof of each 
color or block before beginning the print- 
ing, this serving as a standard regarding 
hue and degree of coloring and thus guar- 
anteeing accurate reproduction in the final 
rendering of the process piece. 


PRINTER IS EJECTED FOR NOISE 


Last July a printer with whom I am 
acquainted was ejected from a building 
owing to noise transmission through the 
floor. He had been in the building only 
one month, moving onto the second floor 
over a store paying high rent. 

At the time of moving in, I suggested 
to the superintendent of the building that 
it might be wise for the printer to place 
cork isolation mats under the noise-mak- 
ing machinery, but it wasn’t done. The 
printer explained that he had been on a 
second floor before, without causing any 
disturbance, and he imagined his machin- 
ery wasn’t the noise-making variety. 

But I have learned since that in the 
building he had previously occupied there 
was a three-foot air space between the floor 























Simple way to avoid excess noise 


holding the printing machinery and the 
ceiling of the room beneath, with no inter- 
connecting columns, beams, or anything 
else. Hence the silence. Conditions were 
ideal for cutting off sound. 

So, after only one month in the new 
location, the printer was instructed by the 
owner of the building that he must move. 
The store property on the ground floor 
paid much more rent than the second floor, 
and the owner did not want the renter on 
the ground floor to be pestered in any way 
whatever. The store proprietor had threat- 
ened to cancel his lease. 





By W. F. SCHAPHORST 


One of the most effective modern meth- 
ods by which to prevent the transmission 
of vibration and noise of printing machin- 
ery is to isolate such machines from the 
building or from the ground by means of 
a strong resilient material. Natural cork is 
generally regarded as best. Cork has a 
natural period of vibration which is inva- 
riably different from that of any machine, 
which fact is of great importance. 

Cork is almost perfectly elastic during a 
long period of years, which, too, is impor- 
tant. That is, cork does not gradually yield 
under pressure like most other materials. 
Cork does not rot, warp, swell, or shrink. 
From almost every viewpoint, natural cork 
is an ideal material for machine isolation. 
Sometimes the cork mat is placed directly 
under the machine on top of the founda- 
tion, and at other times the foundation 
itself rests on the cork, depending upon 
conditions. In other words, the entire con- 
crete base is placed in a cork-lined pocket. 

The sketch herewith shows how the 
bolts may be isolated and applied. The 
“rubber-hose kink,” for further isolating 
long “through” bolts, is a good one to 
remember. An objection to rubber is that 
it soon loses its elasticity, but for this pur- 
pose of merely surrounding a bolt, that 
fault is of little importance. 

Through tying bolts are important. For 
instance I have before me an erroneous 
design, the error being in the elimination 
of tying bolts from a top slab of concrete 
to the lower slab. In other words, there is 
nothing to prevent the machine from 
bouncing around and dragging the top 
slab and the machine itself around on the 
floor. The press designer may argue, ‘“This 
machine doesn’t vibrate that much.” To 
which a logical reply is: “If the machine 
doesn’t vibrate that much it likely doesn’t 
need isolating. Why not be safe and use 
through bolts? They cost only a little more 
and are much to be preferred.” 
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Expletive "It" Has Its Uses 


Is the word “‘it’’ correctly used, and is it nec- 
essary, in this sentence: ‘On the other hand, 
grinding or cooking the wood without cleaning 
out the ingrown defects reduces the dirt to a 
fine ‘pepper’ which it is impossible to remove in 
screening.’’ Some contend it is correct without 
“it,” making it read “which is impossible to 
remove,” and so on. Please tell me which is cor- 
rect.— Minnesota. 

This seems to be the expletive use of 
“it.” Consider the sentence “It is best to 
wait.” The sentence might be written, 
“To wait is best.’ “‘It’’ is just used to make 
the words run along better. Then, take this 
one: “It is doubtful when she will return.” 
The real sentence is, ‘“When she will return 
is doubtful.” 

“It” supplies a compromise between a 
strict grammatical construction and crude 
expression. It is idiomatic. In the sentence 
given by the querist, ‘“Which is impossible 
to remove’’ would not satisfy the grammat- 
ical precisian quite fully, either. The form 
given, with expletive “it,” is the best. 


Proofreader's Opportunity on Style 


I work in a small but fast-growing shop. We 
do a wide variety of work, including many 
pamphlets and booklets in which fancy initials 
are used. Our style is bad. Is there anything a 
mere proofreader can do toward improving it? 
I should like to try—Michigan. 

The proofreader cannot give orders as 
to style, but, if he goes about it carefully, 
he should be able to influence the manage- 
ment in improving conditions. It is obvious 
that, if he could show the work to be 
faulty and present a workable plan for bet- 
tering it, his counsel would not be spurned. 

Possibly the shop has no real style sys- 
tem at all; or perhaps it has rules which 
simply are not observed and enforced. In 
either case, the proofreader seeking to ini- 
tiate reforms should prepare two exhibits: 
one of shop samples showing just what 
features are open to criticism, and another 
showing samples of good work by others 
of unquestionable standing. 

No doubt the trouble is in such items as 
use of square block on letters which call 
for cutting so as to let the small type in 
without open space—or, again, in provid- 
ing space where the matter is crowded. 
These are common faults. Practical advice 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be answered in this department. 


Replies, however, cannot be made by mail. 








By Edward N. Jeall 


on how to eradicate them is pretty sure to 
be welcomed, if presented with tact and a 
convincing display of good and bad work. 

You can easily make up such an exhibit 
from matter you receive. 


Word Division Is Not So Easy 


In general, I have little trouble in dividing 
words, but such words as “handling” do bother 
me. Can you give me some help ?— Maine. 


If the querist’s shop follows Webster, 
the “answer” is “‘easy.’’ Webster gives 
“han-dling,” “tum-bling,” “‘ram-bling,”’ 
“dan-dling,” “‘trun-dling,” “‘stum-bling,” 
and so on. After all the debating as to 
whether division should be governed by 
pronunciation.or by etymology, I say: Syl- 
labication in print should be easily reflect- 
able in speech and also in the silent mental 
processes of the reader—and who can com- 
fortably say ‘‘dling,” except perhaps a 
Chinese? I cannot. 

Such divisions as “‘hand-ling,” “trund- 
ling’’ are commonsense. Perhaps ‘‘tum- 
bling” is pronounceable; ‘‘han-dling” is 
not. Webster gives such divisions as “‘pro- 
nounc-ing.” Division is not a simple mat- 
ter, it is full of difficulties. If orders are 
to ‘‘Follow Webster,” there simply is no 
problem. If not, I would certainly say 
hand-ling is okay. 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 


lf We Know 


what you do and see how you 
do it, we can make a fair 
guess of your character, but 
the fellow with whom you 
correspond and who can’t see 
you, judges you by your sta- 
tionery. 

Good paper, finely printed, 
puts you in the 100 per cent 
class, and you are respected 
accordingly. 


* 


D. Grant Smith, Grafton, West Vir- 
ginia, finds this is worth-while blotter 





Adjective or Adverb Is Question 


Here is the latest from our shop, which isn’t 
happy unless there’s an argument about some 
question of English. I had this on a proof: 
“Only a comparatively few.’’ I changed it to 
“only a comparative few,” and the editor object- 
ing, ordered it back to the first form. I am sure 
I was right, but would appreciate it if you 
would argue the matter out for me.—M/nnesota. 

The editor was wrong. In ‘a compara- 
tively few,” “few” is of course a noun. Use 
of the article, “a. . . few,’ demonstrates 
that. Therefore the correct wording would 
be “‘a comparative few.’’ However, if the 
editor wanted to use ‘comparatively,’ he 
should have switched from “‘few’’ as noun 
to “few” as an adjective. “Comparatively 
few” is right, dropping the article, “a.” 
Either ‘‘a comparative.few” or ‘‘compara- 
tively few” is grammatically okay ; the sec- 
ond form is the better. 


Points Used With Roman Numerals 


Please find enclosed a page of Contents and 
a page from an Introduction, in which you will 
find Roman numerals with full points after 
them. Kindly advise whether or not this is cor- 
rect. I have always been of the opinion that 
Roman numerals should be followed by a full 
point. Your ruling on this would be greatly 
appreciated —Nova Scotia. 


The page from the table of contents 
shows such lines as ‘English, Grades I. to 
IX.”; ‘Industrial Arts, Grades VII. to 
IX.” In the page from the Introduction 
we find “Grades II. and III. IV.-VI. and 
VII.-[X. are grouped,” and so on. 

This is not good. “Grade One” should 
be represented by “Grade I” if Roman 
numerals are to be used, just as it would 
be “Grade 1” if the Arabic numerals were 
employed. ““V” means ‘“‘five,” ““X’ means 
“ten,” ““C’ means “one hundred.’ These 
are cardinal, not the ordinal numerals. By 
“ordinal number’ we mean one indicating 
position in a full series, as ‘‘second,” ‘‘fif- 
teenth,” “forty-ninth.’ These are some- 
times shorthanded into a combination of 
Arabic numerals and characters, as ‘‘2d,” 
“15th,” “49th.” In the same way, a Roman 
numeral is indicated as an ordinal when a 
period is used after it: “Louis XIII.,” 
“Louis the Thirteenth.” Even this is a 
somewhat old-fashioned usage now. In 
short, ‘‘Grade I’’ means ‘Grade One,” and 
“Grade V.”” means “Grade the Fifth.” 
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Use of Capitals for Proper Names 


We have had some differences of opinion in 
our office which we should appreciate if you 
would settle for us. Should “Henry county” be 
written as here, or should it be made ‘Henry 
County”? ‘Main street,” or “Main Street’’? 
and “Circuit court,’ “County court,” or “Cir- 
cuit Court,” “County Court’ ?—Missourz. 

Usage varies. To note that fact is not to 
sidestep the question. It is true that some 
prefer the capital, some the lower-case let- 
ter. I think it is only fair, and quite cor- 
rect, to say that American newspaper usage 
tends strongly away from the capital ini- 
tial on the second, generic word. At the 
same time, if my own opinion and prefer- 
ence are desired, here they are: I think 
“Henry County” and “Main Street” are 
proper nouns, each made of two words, 
one specific and one general—and that 
both should be capitalized. 

An interesting illustration frequently 
used is “Pennsylvania Railroad,” a corpo- 
rate name, and “Pennsylvania railroad,” 
which on the face of it means simply a 
railroad in Pennsylvania. With the capi- 
tals, there can be no misunderstanding ; 
without them, misunderstanding is possi- 
ble. The important thing, of course, is 
for each shop to make its own decision, 
and see that it is consistently applied to the 
shop’s product. 


Pronouncing Xmas and Fera 


I remember your comments, some time ago, 
on whether “Xmas” should be preceded by “‘a”’ 
or ‘‘an’’ in such expressions as ‘“Xmas sale.” I 
think you favored ‘‘an Xmas sale,” while the 
querist was for ‘‘a Xmas sale.” The debate is 
recalled by this line in a newspaper: “Is There 
an Fera Santa Claus.’ What will you say about 
that ?—Michigan. 

Yes, I write ‘an Xmas sale,’ because I 
would read it, in print, as ‘‘an Ecksmas 
sale.” That is, I take “Xmas” as a word, 
not as something to be read in your mind 
as ‘Christmas.’ ‘““Xmas’’ does stand for 
“Christmas,” but, when I encounter it in 
print, I say it myself just as I see it in the 
type. I do not jump over to “Christmas.” 
I wished to learn how most readers handle 
it, but there was no response, nobody cared 
enough to send in a statement of how he 
reacted to the type. The querist asserted 
that ‘‘a’’ was proper before “Xmas.” 

This new example is interesting. A good 
many of us, seeing ““FERA” in print, and 
reading it aloud, would say ‘“‘fera,” as if it 
were a word. Others no doubt would spell 
it out, ‘‘f-e-r-a.” As “f’ has to be pro- 
nounced like a word “eff,” beginning with 
a vowel sound, it would be preceded by 
“an’’—as “an eff-ee-are-aye Santa Claus.” 
But if you take ‘FERA” as a word, it 
begins with a consonant sound, and you 
say ‘‘a fera Santa Claus.”’ 

There are the facts; each one of us must 
draw his own conclusions, make his own 
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decision. I can’t say you are wrong, you 
can’t say I am wrong. Each way can be 
argued for. There is no decisive authority. 
There are no laws applying. 

My own rule would be for “an Xmas 
sale,” and also for ‘‘a FERA Santa Claus.” 
In the latter case, if I had to say “an,” I 
would indicate that the letters are intended 
to be called off in the reader’s mind sepa- 
rately, by writing or printing it “an F. E. 
R. A. Santa Claus,” or ‘‘an F-E-R-A Santa 
Claus.” The present Federal administra- 
tion does not permit itself to be bothered 
by any of the eternal verities, and every- 
body has gone crazy. 

Proofroom tries to keep its head on 
straight. Quaintly old-fashioned, isn’t it? 








Hell-Box Harry Says— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


When it comes to advance- 
ment, the printing salesman’s 
prospects are not good unless his 
list of prospects is. 

In manufacturing paper, it 
isn’t the start that counts the 
most—it’s the finish, 

It’s a waste of money to get a 
copyright on an advertising blot- 
ter unless you've written your 
copy right. 

It might be well if certain 
bizarre type families went on a 
diet to improve their figures. 

Some unscrupulous printers 
try to increase their Jong green 
by always giving short count. 

A book publishing contract is 
binding only when it covers all 
parties concerned. 

Sometimes an electrotype fin- 
isher who passes the plate along 
on week days, passes the church 
plate ~p on Sundays. 

One printer specializes in c/r- 
cular novelty cutouts so he can 
make ends meet. 

Exorbitant price jumps have 
caused more than one paper job- 
ber to kill the goose that laid 
the golden eggshell. 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
Pocket full of rye, 

Prospects make us happy 
When they buy and buy. 














Points with Close-Quotes 


There is a question in regard to the punctua- 
tion of quotations that is repeatedly coming up 
in our shop. The following is obviously right: 
‘Here we are,” he said. “Let us begin work.” 
The period is a part of the sentence quoted, and 
therefore should be inside the quotes. 

However, take this: Everybody was asking for 
“hot-dogs.” This is not logical. The quotes refer 
only to the word “hot-dogs,” whereas the period 
ends the entire sentence of which “hot-dogs’— 
with its quote-marks—is only a part. Yet most 
authorities, when they mention it at all—and 
then ever so vaguely—usually place the period 
within the quotes! It doesn’t make sense. And 
one can’t bring up the old bogey of ‘“‘usage,’’ for 
there are as many who use it either way. 

One wouldn't think of writing: For the quotes 
refer only to the word “‘hot-dogs,” and so on. 
Yet it is surely just as bad to place the period 
within these quotes as the comma.—Ohio. 

Sorry, sir—but I am not with you at all. 
My rule has been often given in these 
pages: Period and comma always inside 
the close-quotes; other points ( ;:?!) 
inside or outside, according to the logic of 
the sentence. Place the period and comma 
inside for typographical symmetry. The 
sight of a poor little period or comma 
trailing along all by its lonesome little 
helpless self after the sentence is too sad 
to be borne. 

Probably the querist will not accept this 
ruling, for he seems to have his mind quite 
definitely made up on this matter. But in a 
shop, it is necessary to have style-rulings 
on all such matters, and after the decision 
is made, it doesn’t make a bit of difference 
what any individual thinks: it’s his busi- 
ness to accept the ruling or find another 
place to work in. 


The Answer to This Is Easy 


In the Government Printing Office manual I 
find this doctrine: “Punctuation marks should 
be placed inside the quotation marks if they are 
a part of the matter quoted; otherwise they are 
placed outside.” This is in conflict with the 
more common practice of placing comma and 
period inside the quotation mark. What's the 
answer ?—Oregon. 

The answer is, Uncle Sam’s his own 
boss. He can put his commas and periods 
exactly where he likes to see them, and 
nobody can do anything about it. So, in 
fact, can any printshop proprietor. Each 
shop makes its own rules. In some matters 
there is almost universal agreement on one 
style; in most, however, there are many 
shades of opinion and many styles of com- 
position in existence. 

My tule calls for recognition of typo- 
graphical symmetry as an important, even 
decisive factor. The period and comma 
should never be permitted to trail along 
after the quotation marks. The semi-colon, 
colon, the exclamation and question marks 
should be placed according to the logic of 
the sentence. What’s all the shooting for, 
anyhow? Use your own judgment. 
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Genus and Species Names 


Should ‘Korean lespedeza”’ be capitalized for 
newspaper use ?—Montana. 

“Lespedeza”’ is the scientific name of a 
large genus of fabaceous plants, the bush 
clovers. It derives from the name of Les- 
pedez, a Spanish governor of Florida. It 
is customary to use a capital initial for the 
Latin genus-names, and lower case for 
species-names. Thus, ‘‘Lespedeza striata” is 
Japanese clover. 

When the genus-name has been previ- 
ously introduced in such a way as to show 
the reference in later species-forms, later 
references are cut down to the initial, fol- 
lowed by the species-name spelled out: 
“L. striata.’’ In newspaper, as in other use, 
the expression about which inquiry is 
made should be capitalized: ‘“‘Korean Les- 
pedeza.”” Compare “the American Lepi- 
doptera” (butterflies). The genus name 
may be turned into an English adjective, 
without using any capitalization: “a lepi- 
dopterous insect.” 

Another note, “on the side,” free, gra- 
tis, for nothing: The expression ‘“‘the 
Korean Lespedeza” should be used only in 
reference to various members of the clover 
family growing in Korea, not to a single 
species found there. 


Self-Asked, Self-Answered 


Several times you have called attention to mis- 
prints in the Congressional Record. Have you 
noted any since this session began?—Y ourself. 

Yes, Mr. Teall; Mr. Teall has come 
across one or two, though making no delib- 
erate search for them. Perhaps they are, by 
happenchance, the only ones in the Record 
to date; perhaps there are more. Anyhow, 
here they are: 

Issue of January 23, 1935, Page 821: “I 
am sure the Senator from Idaho believe 
Ms. 

Same, Page 850: “Ameircan.” 

Issue of January 24, Page 904: ‘‘Con- 
netcion.” 

Same, Page 917: ‘“Conroversy.” 

Same, Page 921: ‘I ask unanimous con- 
sent to correct the RECORD. In my remarks 
of yesterday, in the printed copy of the 
RECORD of today, the word ‘not’ is left out. 
I ask that the word be inserted.” 

Same, Page 931: “‘Poltical.”’ 

Yes, these are mere ‘‘typos’’—hence per- 
haps the less excusable. Omission of ‘‘not”’ 
is sometimes a mighty serious error. 


Editors Still Have Fire 


The New York Tribune was getting out a 
special campaign edition. Whitelaw Reid, editor- 
in-chief, discovered that Lord Macaulay’s name 
had been spelled ‘‘-ley,’’ instead of ‘‘-lay.’’ He 
stopped the press, had the error corrected and a 
new plate made, and charged the proofreader 
$12.50 for the paper used. Did the punishment 
fit the crime? 
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publication at that time also. 





A clipping from the Tribune, written by the 
foreign editor, appeared on a bulletin board, 
reading as follows: “In our foreign dispatches, 
herewith given, the tendencies of the Oriental 
troubles is cited.”” Underneath Reid had written: 
“A verb should agree with its nominative in 
number, or there also should be a disagreement 
between the writer and his salary. For further 
particulars, inquire of the cashier, Monday.” 

Gen. H. G. Otis, of the Los Angeles Times, 
would sometimes read proof for an hour or two. 
He contended that if the proofreader did not 
understand a thing it must be wrong. One night, 
in the phrase “Et tu, Brute,” he changed “tu” 
to “‘too.”” He also eliminated the first ‘‘s’” from 
“Johns Hopkins.” But later, when he was oper- 


> 99 THE SHOWING of the above specimen, reproduced from The Phoenix Flame, in this 
space last month, was greeted with unconcealed joy by many readers. The inborn delight of 
printers in fine writing, as the basis of fine printing, found full expression in its satire. 

V. Winfield Challenger, manager of the printing department of N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia, was one of those delighted to see it in THE INLAND PRINTER. However, he says, 
both The Phoenix Flame and THE INLAND PRINTER should have credited it to “The Written 
Word,” written by three members of the Ayer copy staff and published by Greenberg in 1932. 


We understand from H. J. Higdon, editor of The Phoenix Flame, that he first read the 
piece some years ago, and prepared his copy from memory. He is reprinting it in order to use 
Edward N. Teall’s brilliant comment on it, and no doubt will straighten out the credits in his 


ated on in that hospital, he probably changed his 
mind.—California. 

The department welcomes this contri- 
bution, and would like more of the same 
spice. Have editors and proofreaders of 
today as much character-color as the old- 
timers did? Is the work as interesting as it 
was then? Perhaps it’s just the depressing- 
ness of the depression, but somehow it 
doesn’t seem as if the shop and the edi- 
torial rooms have quite as much fun mixed 
into the daily grind as they used to. Who'll 
show me I’m wrong? 
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The Middle Price 


UCH THOUGHT is being given to ways and means of stabi- 
M lizing prices of printing. The elaborate machinery set 
up in the code for that purpose has accomplished little. But 
the need remains; if anything, the extremes in the prices bid 
for printing are wider apart today than ever. 

A unique plan comes to our attention from a Chicago printer. 
It involves the establishment of a local trade custom whereby 
an order for printing calling for bids must be given neither to 
the lowest bidder nor to the highest, but to the printer offering 
the middle or medium price. The argument is that neither the 
lowest price bid is right or just, because it is too low, nor the 
highest price bid, because it is too high. The right price must 
surely be somewhere between the two. 

The psychology back of the principle is that the printers who 
have been in the habit of cutting prices to get the order will 
now raise them to get into the medium-price group in order to 
land the order. The high bidders will lower their prices for the 
same reason. The result would be less extremes and a closer 
grouping of all prices. 

The buyer, in the long run, would get full value for his 
money at prices just to him and to the printer, would not suffer 
from inferior quality from low-price printers nor be “robbed” 
by the high-price one. 

Establishing a trade custom is no easy task. In such an 
instance, the printer, who would have the most to gain by stabi- 
lized prices, might be brought into line. But how about the cus- 
tomer? Would he still insist on buying at the lowest price? 
Many buyers have learned by experience that such a policy is 
uncertain economically; often the medium price is considered 
safer and is awarded the contract. 

It is not unlikely that buyers might be won over to such a 
trade custom. At any rate here is a plan on which the psycho- 
logical reactions of two groups with diverse interests would 
make an interesting study, were the experiment attempted. 


Durable Goods and Printing 


E ARE TOLD that the greatest unemployment exists in the 

durable-goods industries—steel, machine tools, building 
materials, and so on—and, until they resume operations on a 
much higher rate than at present, the great army of unemployed 
cannot be mustered out. 

The manufacturers of printing machinery and equipment, 
who make the tools—the durable goods—used in the graphic 
arts industries, have been making good use of the depression 
years. Thousands of dollars have been expended by them in 
investigating market conditions, experimenting with new mod- 
els, perfecting automatic and precision devices and in other 
ways preparing for the modernization which will be demanded 
by the industry more and more as business returns towards nor- 
mal. Other industries, modernized, demand our modernization. 

We all recognize that business will come back to a world of 
changed economic conditions. New standards, new speeds, new 
demands, new methods and devices for meeting them! No 
longer will slow and inefficient methods of man power be tol- 
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erated; obsolete and unproductive machines must give way to 
the new modernism, Already is demanded the more efficient 
man ; already, the more efficient machine—the one which gives 
better, if not greater, production at less cost. The manufacturer 
who has been planning and building such a machine during 
these depression years and the years before stands at the thresh- 
old of opportunity for greater profits. 

The consumer of printing is asking for better printing at less 
cost. When he gets what he wants, the demand for printing 
will increase. Only a printing industry with modernized plants 
can give it to him. In modernization lies the way not only to 
increased demand for printing but to increased demand for the 
durable goods which will produce the better printing at less cost. 

It is time that there be a definite movement in this direction 
on the part of all printers. It is bound to decrease unemploy- 
ment and increase purchasing power. Increased purchasing 
power means more printing business and an eventual return of 
the investment in modernization. 


Importance of Standardization in Costing 


N THESE DAYS of shorter hours, higher wages, ard increased 
costs for all kinds of materials, printers generally are more 
than ever concerned with the importance of costs. Those who 
have kept up the search for cost facts and have their records for 
guidance are in an advantageous position to meet present-day 
competition. Knowing their own costs, they are less likely to 
sell at prices below them and less apt to be a disturbing element 
in the printing market. Good costing and good accounting are 
always potent factors in stabilizing prices. 

Too many printers have refrained from keeping a cost system 
on the ground that it is too expensive and takes too much time 
—anyhow, they haven’t wanted “to bother with a lot of forms 
which ‘nobody ever uses after they are filled out.’ ” 

As a matter of fact, proper costing must be conducted under 
recognized principles; merely filling of forms ungoverned by 
principles is neither method nor system. It is generally incon- 
sequential what manner of forms are used, provided the all- 
important matter of adhering to principles is followed. 

Forms are merely convenient vehicles for methodically 
recording cost facts secured by following costing principles. 
They do serve the important offices of keeping accountants 
closer to standards and of enabling them to furnish the indus- 
try with comparable data. 

Occasionally the industry encounters a printer-accountant 
who thinks he has “‘a better scheme” for finding costs; he may 
even show short-cut methods that possess some value. But the 
contributions of such ‘‘reformers,” unless their ‘scheme’ is 
founded on recognized principles, are insignificant in the face 
of the well established principles of the Standard Cost System 
for Printers given to us in 1909 and kept up to date by author- 
ized agencies ever since. No one should be led astray by 
“reforms.” If they be worthy, they will win recognition in 
use by the industry in due time. 

In an industry which has had the advantages of a standard 
system of costing for so many years, the gathering of cost data 
has been all too slow and too inadequate for the good of the 
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industry. There is beginning to be an awakening to this fact. 
If now the industry shall reform its ways in this regard, the 
importance of standardization and uniformity as exemplified in 
the Standard System of Cost Finding cannot be stressed too 
often. Without them, there would be no common understand- 
ing of results, no opportunity for intelligent comparisons, and 
less certainty in the effect of costs on the stabilization of prices. 


The Survey Sales Approach 


URING the last few years, THE INLAND PRINTER has pub- 
D lished articles outlining various methods used by printers 
in building sales volume through creation of accounts, rather 
than the taking of individual orders. In printing, as in any 
other business, it is accounts, rather than single orders, which 
are most profitable—repeat business always is most economical 
for manufacturer and customer. 

An enlightening explanation of such a plan, by B. W. Yale, 
general manager of Gilman Fanfold Corporation, appears in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company's Executive Service Bul- 
letin. Yale’s salesmen do not make cold canvasses of prospects. 
The first call includes no sales solicitation. The representative 
comes seeking information, asks about the methods used by the 
prospect firm and the forms utilized in that method. 

Since he has nothing to sell, and knows what he wishes to 
find out, the representative is under no mental handicap. The 
prospect, as a rule, is willing to talk freely of his own business 
to an interested listener. 

The printer’s office then prepares a portfolio showing how its 
forms can be used to serve that prospect better and/or more 
economically. The representative has something to offer when 
he calls back and, in addition, he has the mental uplift of a pre- 
vious enjoyable visit with the prospect. Yale declares accounts 
are obtained at much lower cost as a result. His company does 
not sell a product, but the usefulness of that product. 

At the same time, the house has a simple way of controlling 
sales expense. No trip is made without an expense estimate 
being set up. The salesman knows in advance how much busi- 
ness he must produce to justify that cost. Unless fairly confident 
that the trip will justify itself, he is less likely to go. This firm 
rightly believes that no business is worth while unless it is taken 
at a profit. It’s an idea others might keep in mind. 

It is the judgment of THE INLAND PRINTER that the meth- 
ods used by this company are worth study by every printer. The 
principles upon which it operates can be adapted to all printing 
sales, and will help to reduce the “‘loss orders” which pull down 
the profit ratio of many firms. 


Governmental Aid to Industrial Research 


— industrial research in the printing industry of Amer- 
ica, in which so much interest has been aroused by THE 
INLAND PRINTER, is the offer of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research of the British Government to award 
approximately $25,000 a year to the Printing Industry Research 
Association of Great Britain. 

British printers are well launched in a broad program of 
research in their industry, as the result of the organization early 
last year of an association designed for that purpose. Already 
the association, through its technical director, has reported to 
the trade valuable memoranda on the results of its scientific 
investigations. While the British Government’s offer is condi- 
tional on the Research Association raising an additional sum 


from industrial sources, all indications point to a consummation 
of the financial plan because of the enthusiasm of the trade 
toward scientific approach to the technical and marketing prob- 
lems of the industry. 

American printers may well take a cue from their British 
cousins. During the past year, thousands of dollars have been 
poured into the code authorities in return for which printers 
feel they have received but little, if any, benefit. Furthermore, 
it has been made clear to those supporting the code that they 
could not hope to have any such beneficial services as have 
been accorded members of trade associations in the past. As for 
supporting anything like a department of scientific research for 
the benefit of the industry, it is simply out of the question— 
“it cannot be construed as a code activity.” 

Mistaken as may be the policy of throwing out of the window 
all of the heretofore beneficial services to printers, and of 
spending all of the printers’ contributions for code-administra- 
tion purposes only, the continued need for these services and 
for scientific investigation and research was never greater. 

While Washington is spending billions in its efforts to do 
something about the depression and unemployment, it would 
seem that a few thousand to inaugurate scientific research in the 
printing industry ought to be available, particularly if the print- 
ers of the country were willing to meet the Government half 
way. The need is great. The time is ripe. Let us hope that a 
crystalized sentiment will soon find a way to accomplish it. 


Your Brother's Keeper 


ACH OF US is born into the world naked and helpless, and, 
E figuratively speaking, many are in the same condition when 
entering upon the life of a master printer. In babyhood, proud 
parents, relatives, and friends guided our first footsteps, yes, 
taught us the way we should go, for a spoiled brat is anathema 
to everyone . . . and costly to his elders. 

It seems equally sensible that the elders in the printing indus- 
try should take the same care in teaching the ‘babes in our 
woods” the way in which they should go. To say “O, why bring 
him in; he’s just a little fellow,” or use the term “bedroom 
printer” is suggestive of babyhood, but applying a label is not 
making such a person a better competitor, is not helping to 
steady his first wabbly steps in business. Like the child who ‘jes’ 
grew,” the unguided printer learns by experience. True, he'll 
get hurt, but his uncaring elders pay for most of the destruction. 

It is to prevent that major loss that far-seeing men in industry 
should give thought and exert an effort toward making such 
little fellows valuable additions to the industry. The patronizing 
attitude of medieval guilds and the cloistered solitude of the 
“arrived” soon must give way—in self-defense—to teaching. 
Boards of local associations, meeting to discuss other problems, 
need to give thought to teaching the younger man the fruits of 
long experience with costing, estimating, salesmanship, manage- 
ment and design, a sure way to destroy much destructive com- 
petition before it can spread. The young printer should be 
brought into the fold when he needs help, and he should get it, 
so he may be a valuable member, rather than an oppositionist. 

Undercutting to destroy-an unknowing cutter is too costly a 
game—the immediate loss, great as it is, is but a mote compared 
with the general lowering of standards for the industry, which 
recover more slowly. The industry's leadets ate their brothers’ 
keepers; it is the price of leadership, Their educational guid- 
ance must be offered with the same sincerity and thoughtful 
care as that of a parent, lest it be spurned. 
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By E. M. Keating 


How to Clean Magazines 


I recently found time to clean the magazine, 
which had been neglected for a long time. After 
the matrices were removed, I took off the guard 
strip near the rear and the escapement cover, 
then I gave the brush a liberal dose of alcohol 
and rubbed the channel-plate grooves for quite 
a while, occasionally wiping the bristles of the 
cleaning brush. 

While engaged in this operation, a machin- 
ist friend dropped in and took a peep into the 
magazine. He smilingly criticised my method 
‘of procedure. I think he was right but I did not 
like to agree with him. 1 wish you would indi- 
cate what I did which was irregular. 

From the description, if taken literally, 
we would say you should have two clean- 
ing brushes and that you ought to have 
removed all dust as far as possible before 
any cleaning liquid was applied to the sec- 
ond brush. Many prefer cleaners’ naphtha 
instead of the alcohol for the purpose of 
removing the scale found in the channels. 

When the magazine was finished, you 
should have cleaned the grooves in the 
escapement cover and also the grooves in 
the verge escapement. The cleaning of 
these parts may be done with a machinist’s 
brush to advantage. 

The plate holding the assembler guides 
often is foul with attached dust, this part 
being the first place the lugs of the mat- 
rices have contact with on leaving the 
magazine. No doubt the machinist-friend 
referred to this in his criticism, and he 
probably mentioned also that the thread 
of the distributor screws, in which the 
matrix lugs travel when being distributed, 
would look better if cleaned with a brush 
or a narrow strip of cloth moistened with 
naphtha or other cleaner. 

While you were cleaning the magazine, 
you might just as well have made a good 
job of it by including the aforesaid parts. 
It may be possible that the machinist also 
referred to the channel-entrance plate, 
which collects considerable dust. It would 
be improved by using naphtha on a perco- 
lator brush. 


Pot-Mouthpiece Alignment Periled 


The operator asks if the wear on the 
ends of the pot-leg adjustment screws will 
cause the vertical alignment of the front 
side of the pot mouthpiece to become dis- 
arranged, for, as he states, he has had to 
turn the two front screws in so far that 
there is scarcely room to hold the respec- 
tive lock-nuts. He asks what to do here. 
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We suggest that a lock-up test be made 
without the mold cap on, and, if the test 
shows uniform contact of the mold body 
and the pot mouthpiece, then make a test 
with the mold and liners assembled and 
see if the first condition remains constant. 
This test will enable him to determine the 
next step. 

The screws referred to are not subject 
to wear, as they are hardened. The two 
bushings which are in contact with the 
screws suffer wear. If the screws no longer 
hold the nuts, replace with two larger ones. 


Distributor Clutch Shaft Needs Oil 


I have a few short questions to ask: On our 
old machine, when the distributor stops, there 
is an unearthly grinding noise, which I stop by 
sliding off the belt. When the matrix is removed 
and the channel closed, the noise does not again 
take place unless another stop occurs. What shall 
I do, since oiling does not appear to help any? 
Another question: Should the star wheel when 
first applied be driven on the shaft, or what? 


The pulley, when turning on its dry 
shaft, probably is the cause of the violent 
vibration. This trouble can be corrected in 
two different ways—one way will take you 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Cooperation 


Don’t you agree that it is rather 
important when you have worked 
out some pet specifications which 
you would like to have executed 
exactly according to your ideas, 
yet with all the possible empha- 
sis on speed, economy and work- 
manship ? 

If you do, bring your ideas to 
The Ad-Vantage Press and see 
how quickly we fall in line with 
them and coGperate in the small- 
est detail. You will be welcome 
to any layout suggestions and 
money-saving shortcuts in pro- 
duction we may be able to make. 
In a word, you'll receive the 
most value for the least money— 
our unusual experience, know]- 
edge and facilities will see to 
that! “Start something’’—call 
CHerry 4064. 


* 


The Ad-Vantage Press, Cincinnati, is 
originator of this house-organ copy 








about five minutes, and is accomplished by 
removing the flat belt and turning the pul- 
ley until a small hole is visible. If the 
machine is old, the words “‘oil hole” will 
not be visible, so you must remove the dirt 
above the slender, short screw seen there, 
and then remove the screw. 

Probe the hole with a stiff piece of wire 
until the shaft is reached. Put in a few 
drops of distributor oil and again apply the 
screw, then try the distributor by opening 
the channel entrance and putting on the 
belt. There will be no further noise. 

If you have been oiling every visible oil 
hole around the distributor clutch, perhaps 
it would be a good plan when you have the 
spare time to remove the clutch and clean 
the extra oil from around all the bearings 
adjacent to the clutch. To remove: Loosen 
the clutch-lever-rod screw and withdraw 
the rod and the lever. Remove the hexag- 
onal screw from the clutch bracket, pry the 
bracket away from the distributor beam 
until the dowels are out of their holes, and 
slide the bracket off the end of the shaft. 

It is not necessary to remove the pulley 
shaft ; you may, however, remove the flange 
and the pulley by taking out the flatheaded 
screws from the ends of the shaft and the 
washer and spring may then be removed. 
Then slide off the flange and the pulley. 

All of the parts removed may be washed 
in gasoline except the millboard washer, 
which should be wiped free of oil. The 
exposed ends of the distributor screws and 
the gears may be cleaned with the bristles 
of a stubby paint brush. Oil all bearings 
with distributor oil, and, before the pulley 
is applied, put a small amount of the dis- 
tributor oil on the bearing surface of the 
shaft where the pulley will rotate. Once a 
month oil the hole under the belt, whether 
it is flat or round, and also probe the hole 
before oiling. 

The assembler star does not require to 
be driven on. Take a square file of suitable 
size and dress out evenly the square hole in 
the star wheel. When you can push it onto 
the shaft, the job is finished. 


Left-hand Side Knife Is Bowed 


The slug I am sending shows that the left- 
hand knife trims the beard from near the face 
of a cap line near the top and the bottom of a 
thirty-em slug, but it seems to miss it in about 
the center of the slug. What is wrong? When I 
change to a fourteen-em length, I have to reset 
the left-hand knife every time. What shall I do 
to prevent this trouble, as it has not been that 
way always? 

Send both knives to your nearest agency, 
accompanied by a thirty-em slug. The knife 
has a bow in it, a trouble that you are not 
equipped to correct. If you are not able to 
spare the knives, ask for a utility set of 
knives before sending your knives away. 
This will enable you to carry on until your 
knives are returned to you. 
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Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 
or folded, and plainly marked “For Crificism.” Replies cannot be made by mail 


GRAPHIC PRrEss, INCORPORATED, Cleveland.— 
Your work is high grade in every particular, 
characterful and effective layout being the big 
feature of excellence. In view of it all, it is a 
safe bet that there will be a lot more of such 
work done in Cleveland as buyers there learn of 
the lusty, smart youngster in their midst. 

DANDO-SCHAFF PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
ComPANY, Philadelphia.—Like other specimens 
you have sent us, which we appreciate, the 
folder done by the vivatone process for Wana- 
maker’s February sale is excellent. Typography, 
especially on the inside spread, is smart, and the 
colors—soft green, violet, and black on white 
paper—are excellent. 

THROUGH a combination of circumstances, a 
Rock Island menu was credited in the February 
Specimen Review to LeRoy Barfuss, who had 
brought it to this desk. The designing actually 
was done by Boecklen Brothers, Chicago, to 
whom we offer congratulations on a fine piece. 
Color, apparently black over orange when seen 
by artificial light, actually was dark green. 

BAKER-JONES-HAUSAUER, INCORPORATED, of 
Buffalo.—We have no suggestion to make that 
would be the least bit helpful to you in improv- 
ing your work. Specimens are handled in an 
especially fine manner, excellent typography and 
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THIS SHADOW 


ECONOMY 
Automatie 


STOKER 


Bit from broadside showing many samples done 
by Stevens & Wallis, Salt Lake City. Accents 
eye-drawing power of bull's-eye, used here in red 








By J. L. Frazier 


presswork being supplemented by layout that is 
at once smart and interest-arousing. You have 
the knack of utilizing effectively the sensible 
modern layout features—massed color panels, 
geometric layout of type, and white space— 
eschewing what was once called modern, but 
was not, and happily now is rarely seen. 
EBENEZER BAYLIS & SON, Worcester, Eng- 
land.—We certainly do appreciate the Gray's 
“Elegy” booklet. The cover, with the name in 
an outlined monumental roman letter, with the 
author’s name in Garamond, is beautiful. Laid 
stock sets off the fine type and simple layout 
most effectively. No more color could be desired, 
nothing more ornamental is required. The title 
page is also a beauty; in fact the finest crafts- 
manship in typesetting is evidenced throughout, 
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Black on white has smashing effect when designed 
right, especially so when varnished, as this was. 
By Baker-Jones-Hausauer, Incorporated, Buffalo 


and presswork, though possibly rather too weak, 
is first rate in every other way. 

THE OVERBROOK PRESS, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut.—We surely appreciate the copy of ‘“Mod- 
ern Love,” ‘reflecting in binding, format, and 
typography the finest traditions of the best pri- 
vate presses. The title on the front, a circular 
design, gold-leaf stamped, shows to fine advan- 
tage on the black cloth. With extra-heavy boards 
neatly beveled, the book looks rich and expen- 
sive. In our opinion, decoration is a bit too pro- 
nounced on the title page, but that is not a 
serious disadvantage in view of the quality of 
other features, including hand-made paper. 

CHRONICLE Press, of Orange, New Jersey.— 
That’s a smart program brochure you printed for 
the first appearance of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New Jersey. The cover, in reverse 
color, depicts a woman’s head relatively large in 
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Cover of house-organ of Roling Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, on light blue and black on white. 
Achieves massive effect by placing of elements 


size, head, shoulders and one gloved arm show- 
ing, holding opera glasses directed at the reader. 
With lenses of the glasses die cut, there appears 
through them sections of a picture on the first 
inside page, showing characters of ‘‘La Boheme” 
on the stage. It is a smart idea, one other read- 
ers might adapt to advantage on the right occa- 
sion. And the layout, typography, and press- 
work throughout are excellent, like the cover. 

NATIONAL PRINTING COMPANY, of Spokane, 
Washington.—Though the line between rules 
giving telephone number and street address is 
rather too large, considering importance—made 
so to achieve the design as a whole—the Peck 
& Hills letterhead is smart and quite effective. 
The line in question, through contrast, is given 
more prominence by the wide letterspacing— 
indeed it rather overshadows the line above, giv- 
ing name and business. We’re sure, if you con- 
sider the McGillivray letterhead again, you'll 
see the lines are piling atop each other. Lines of 
caps must be leaded, and considerably more 
than lower-case. Layout on this one, like the 
other you submitted, is good. 

Socony VACUUM O1L CompPANy, New York 
City—Your new aviation portfolio is a knock- 
out in design, layout, and typography—impres- 
sive, therefore, and for the additional reason of 
use of “‘giant’’ page size. High-grade planograph 
printed, the book should open the eyes of any 
relief-printing platemaker to the need of doing 
something and quickly to reduce the cost of— 
or the printers’ cost in the use of—conventional 
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Black on yellow blotter from reverse plate by Michigan printer in imi- 
tation of state's auto tag. Blind-stamped border carries out illusion 
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printing plates. We would hazard the 
guess that, if the run was as we antic- 
ipate, the entire piece was produced 
for no more, or little more, than the 
cost of the halftones that would be 
required to print it letterpress. 

W. JOHN Lapp, Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont.—Your sense of design is good. 
Indeed, if in more stylish types, some 
of the pieces would be really fine. The 
red is too dark on your business card, 
which is of striking layout. It is so 
dark, the monogram letter printed in 
black over the red oval is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. In fact, it is practically 
always advisable, in type work, to use 
a red inclining to orange, say vermil- 
ion, which is not only livelier and 
more attractive than a lake red, but, 
by reflecting blue, snaps up the black 
parts of printing it is used on. If 
you'd give the typefounders a break, 
we're sure you'd get more from cus- 
tomers. You know how to use type. 

ALBERT E. HENNY, Los Angeles.— 
That is a smart and striking letter- 
head you worked up for The Sterling 
Press. Red used for the second color 
is too dark, and inclines to purple, 
whereas it should incline to orange. 
Reds inclining to orange, by reflect- 
ing blue, tend to add snap to the 
black or other dark color used with it, 
whereas a red inclining to blue has 
the effect, by reflecting its complemen- 
tary colors, of dulling them. Now, here 
is just one more point; the two lines 
underneath the name appear to 
be too crowded, and the first 
one crowds the name line too 
closely. All in all, nevertheless, 
it is one of the smartest print- 
er’s letterheads we have seen 
in a long time, and the busi- 
ness card, following the same 
general design principle, looks 
even better. On it, the lines 
which on the letterhead are 
crowded have more room. 

THE House OF HARTMAN, 
Los Angeles.—Your advertis- 
ing piece headed ‘Advertising 
Typographers of America’ is 
smart and up to date. Though 
the largest display—in con- 
densed gothic, by the way, and 
rather widely letterspaced—is 
comparatively small, the piece 
has punch, due to the interest- 
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ing and distinctive layout, the skilful 
ornament, also the colors and type. 
While ordinarily—and recognizing 
its punch through contrast—we are 
not “‘all het up” over the mild vogue, 
and it seems subsiding, for extra con- 
densed ‘“‘gothics,” especially in mea- 
sures adequate for types less skinny, 
we must admit their use on this piece 
does not offend. The reason is the 
“gothic” is small and rules are effec- 
tively used—in one case above and 
below, and in the other across the 
lines—to temper the effect. Congratu- 
lations. Your work pleases. 

Jess GORTNER, New York City.— 
Most serious faults with your work 
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consolidated. salina 


Cover of Consolidated Printing and 
Stationery Company house-organ, 41/2 
by 6 inches. Issued at Salina, Kansas 


result from limited type equipment, 
but a ship cannot house a Donnelley 
plant. That fault in itself would not 
amount to much if you had just one 
face, or if the few you had were har- 
monious. One point will help a lot: 
When you use Old English in con- 
nection with roman, especially roman 
caps, the former must be a great deal 
larger, to compensate for the differ- 
ence in shape and design, the effect of 
which is minimized as the wider type 
is smaller. The Thanksgiving Dinner 
menu exemplifies this point, also the 
poem “A Fool There Was and He 
Went to Sea.” Most interesting of the 
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Red and black on white coated 
blotter, size 3/2 by 6 inches, pro- 
duced by typographer it names 


pieces is the fine Tropical Dinner 
Menu, die-cut to the shape of a 
bunch of bananas, the front being 
printed in brown and yellow to 
look natural—and does it! 

EXCELLENT PHOTOGRAPHY has 
been well supported by the lilting 
text matter in ‘‘Melbourne by 
Night,” the pictorial portion con- 
tributed by W. L. Lucke-Meyer 
and the text coming from the pen 
of Basil Burdett. The first city 
“down under,” as many phrase it 
—in the Antee-podes, as we've 
also heard it placed—should feel 
proud of her presentation to the 
world as represented by this splen- 
didly printed book, product of the 
press of Arthur McQuitty, of Syd- 
ney. Fine plates, good ink and 
paper, and excellent presswork are 
combined in this thirty-two-pages- 
and-cover brochure, size 85 by 11 
inches. Notable in a galaxy of 
good views is that of the Prince’s 
Bridge on Page 18—a marvel of 
composition. Our thanks are due 
George Proprietary, Limited, 59 
William Street, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, for so thoughtfully sending 
this booklet to us. 

PHILLIP E. PFEFFER, of Coving- 
ton, Louisiana.—Your own letter- 
head is effective. Although printed 
in red, the second line is too weak 
in relation to the condensed gothic 
used for name and address. Even 
then, the red seems too dark for 
the feather of the quill pen in the 
ornament. Where lines of type are 
to be printed in a color (and all 
colors are weaker in tone than 
black) type correspondingly heav- 
ier than that to be printed in 
black should be used. While the 
ornament is not in key with the 
type, being contrasty and so suit- 
able for a type like Bodoni rather 
than uniform-and-monotone block 
letter, and is a bit too deep, the 
only fault of design is that there’s 
too much space between the words 


“Pfeffer” and “Printing” of the 
main line. The Lyon School let- 
terhead is smart and characterful ; 
there is a remarkably fine har- 
mony between type and line cut. 

LAWRENCE F. WADSWORTH, of 
Minneapolis.—While your card is 
interesting, it is a case of attempt- 
ing a design for which the copy 
was not suited, as witness the line 
in caps, the letters up to V, form- 
ing the band across the top, this 
line matching your name in the 
middle, and the telephone number 
across the bottom of the card. The 
point might be raised that your 
name is not prominent enough as 
compared with the telephone num- 
ber, also the nature of the work 
you do, indicated in short lines 
squared up between the three long 
lines. Tone is very uneven, espe- 
cially in the upper of the two 
smaller groups. This is due to the 
fact that while the four words, 
“Lettering,” “Layout,” “Figure,” 
and “Illustration,” are spaced the 
same measure, they contain widely 
differing quantities of characters. 
Again, and for future reference, 
the lines are crowded. 

Louts H. SCHEER, Louisville.— 
If the lines of sans-serif caps were 
not quite so crowded, the title of 
the Transportation Club’s banquet 
menu would be fine. As a novelty, 
the inside spread is all right, bor- 
der and rules dividing the design 
into four triangles pointing to- 
gether in the center, where the 
club’s emblem appears. With title 
matter in upper triangle, menu in 
one on left, program in one on 


“In my opinion,” said the successful salesman, “the first 
essential of real salesmanship is knowing how to avoid a 
definite negative from the prospect. If a salesman cannot 
make a man say ‘Yes’ he should keep him from saying ‘No’. 

“T always try to read what is in my prospect's mind as far 
as I can,” he went on. “‘If his reactions are favorable I close in. 
But if the signs show that he is unfavorably impressed or 
merely undecided, I do not force a decision. I never let a pros- 
pect say ‘No’ positively if I can possibly help it. I much prefer 
to leave the matter open until the next call, if necessary. I 
have found that‘once a man says ‘No’ it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to make him change his mind. His pride won't let 
him, larly if he isa I buyer. But, so long as 
he has not voiced a decision, I have a chance.” 

Every salesman knows how true this is. Every salesman fol- 
lows practically the same tactics, even if unconsciously. Un- 
fortunately he cannot always prevent the spoken negative. 
The prospect can always cut the interview short with an 
emphatic '‘No"’. 

And every salesman wishes he could, without giving offense, 
gag his prospect until his sales talk is finished. Every sales- 
man wishes that there were no negative in the English 





Direct Mail advertising is printed salesmanship which 
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Front cover of de luxe kerosene-stove catalog, printed in black, green, and 
buff on a canvas-surface stock. Original 8!/2 by II inches, with bled halftone 
also on inside front cover. By Wetzel Brothers Printing Company, Milwaukee 


eliminates the expressed negative The prospect who receives 
it cannot say “‘No"' definitely. He reads all or as much of the 
message as he wishes He reads calmly because there is no one 
to push him He considers the proposition carefully. without 
fear that someone will think this a sign of yielding 
When he makes a positive decision he may issue an order or 
wait for a salesman He may remain merely neutral, but in- 
formed And if he makes a negative decision, no one knows it 
but himself He will not ‘‘lose face” by changing that decision 
later 
It must be admitted. of course. that salesmanship by 
Direct Mail may receive scant attention particularly if in- 
expertly prepared Its sales talk may also be interrupted by 
more pressing business If so the prospect may resume its 
message later on—may even reread it several times 
While Direct Maul selling cannot replace personal selling in 
most businesses. it can help personal selling tremendously It 
can inform the prospect fully, both visually and verbally. 
about the proposition It can save the salesman s time and 
gain him an interested interview And. most important of all 
it leaves him a prospect who has not expressed @ negative 
decision 


Spread from "Cl +C ts," house-organ of J. W. Clement Company, Buffalo. Text in black, illustrations in 
a blue on dull-coated white. Cover printed in same blue on metallic paper, giving distinctive, modern effect 
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TO USE A COMPLETE 
TYPESETTING SERVICE 


Our three methods of composition... 
hand, linotype, and monotype, assure 
you a service that is economical, de- 
pendable and fast. We understand 
your requirements. Give us the neces- 
sary details and we will produce 
effective typography. 
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Our experienced organization, together with 
our extensive mechanical and typograpbic re- 
sources, enabled us to produce the attached 
church folder economically, usually a meces- 
sity with church organizations, yet with a 
pleasing type appeal so much desired. 
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Deep orchid and black on white tip-on for speci- 
mens issued by trade compositor named. Orig- 
inal 35 by 4% inches with scored flap at top 


right, and officers in one at bottom, we have an 
unpleasing effect of complexity and the effect 
of insufficient difference in type sizes, monot- 
ony. It is always dangerous to attempt to fit 
copy into spaces of arbitrary size and shape. A 
good credo is ‘Form Follows Function.” Essen- 
tially it means “the job’s the thing’—among 
other things it implies that display should be 
determined by copy values, the form of arrange- 
ment following. Display and emphasis should 
be right, even though some preconceived design 
idea must be scrapped, however clever or effec- 
tive it may seem at the start. 

COLLEGIATE PRESS, INCORPORATED, of Iowa 
State College, Ames, Ilowa.—Due to size and 
impressive halftone illustrations of the campus, 
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Front (left) and spread of French folder in black and buff on green stock issued by firm named. Spread is 10!/4 by 9!/g inches. Addressed to printers 
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the general appearance of your calendar is attrac- 
tive. Good presswork helps considerably. Lines 
above cuts are somewhat crowded, we think, 
and criticism could be made of the fact that, 
while the current month's calendar is in bold 
sans-serif type, the panels of months preceding 
and succeeding are in Cheltenham Bold. Dishar- 
mony and inconsistency result. We believe there 
should be a complete rule around each calendar 
panel, for, as you will note, the effect is a bit 
scattered and confused, due to inadequate sepa- 
ration of parts. The letterhead of The Press is 
excellent, but the line, “Ames, Iowa,” should 
not be letterspaced, at least so widely, when 
other lines are not letterspaced at all. Unequal 
tone values are always unpleasing, and that is 
what comes about when some lines are notice- 
ably letterspaced while others are not. 

A DESK CALENDAR that’s “different,” is about 
the best way to describe that of Courier-Berg- 
hoff, of Detroit, Michigan. Substantial enough 
for its purpose, good looking, and also readily 
manipulated when change of months is desired, 
this full-year-by-months calendar is most inter- 
esting to fellow printers because of the econ- 
omy of its manufacture. The entire case, easel 
and all, is one piece of 65-pound cover stock— 
only one simple pasting job being 
needed. Cut-out of front and cleverly 





receiving your 1935 calendar did not already 
know that you produce many fine seed and 
flower catalogs, they would suspect it after see- 
ing the profusion of beautiful process-color 
garden scenes in it. So others may visualize it, 
let us say that the cover shows a man seated 
high on a wooded hill, gazing into the valley 
below. One looks at this spiral-bound ‘‘book- 
let,’’ and wonders why the red cord is tied in 
the center of the backbone. However, on open- 
ing its pages, one discovers the calendar and 
appreciates the cord, since the leaves are printed 
sideways compared with the cover, the spiral 
binding permitting turning of each page behind 
the rest as the months pass, avoiding the neces- 
sity of destroying any page of this beautiful 
work. Seasonal scenes and floral illustrations in 
full color decorate each month’s leaf. It is at 
once an excellent demonstration of your capa- 
bilities and a piece that any grower or lover of 
flowers would be glad to possess. 
Hiccins-McARTHUR COMPANY, Atlanta— 
Printed in a moderately deep blue-violet and a 
delicate blue tint, on ‘‘grayed’’ blue-violet paper, 
in value midway between the two inks, the front 
of your folder, “Character Molds History and 
Commerce,” is beautiful. There is but one thing 
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designed easel are handled with a 
single die-cutting. The black hand- 
made finish should easily go through 
a twelvemonth without dirt or disfig- 
urement, the individual cards are 
sturdily attractive. Clever little sales 
messages appear below each month— 
nothing moth-eaten about them! It’s a 
pity that the ingenious brain from 
which they emanated didn’t carry on 
with a full series of twelve messages, 
instead of repeating them after reach- 
ing June. Certainly a firm as original 
in its conceptions should have had no 
difficulty in doing that! 

J. Horace MCFARLAND COMPANY, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania.—If anyone 
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Distinctive shipping label in black and light brown inks 
on white by Weimer Typesetting Company, Indianapolis 











Use Monotype for 
Readable, Attractive 
Text 














Here's a hi ion of icular value right 
now when every piece of direct mail advertising must “pay 
its way."’ Employ a skillful, impressive combination of 
unusual foundry faces for headlines, initials, borders and 
captions; with expertly set monotype for reading matter. 
The Thos. P. Henry Company, in making this suggestion, 
promises as a result typographic arrangements that not 
only will be more distinctive, but which will also pay in- 
creased dividends. . . A brief visit to The Thos. P. Henry 
Company will show you the reason for this. Here you 
will find the newest and smartest type faces available any- 
where in the world. . . Types such as the colorful Bauer 
Beton; the graceful Trafton; the classic, informal Astree; 
the sharp, modern Futura; the frank, outspoken, square- 
serif Stymie; and many other distinctive faces. Because 
The Thos. P. Henry Company has such faces available, 
for use in letterpress or offset, 
it is no longer necessary for a 
printer to install fouridry types 
in his plant. We'll put them 
to work for you in the most 
effective manner possible. 

















The latest and most up-to-date monotype equipment— 








kept ly up-to-dat bles The Thos. P. Henry 
Company to produce the best and most modern examples 
of machine iti This plus an 





intelligent understanding of printers’ and lithographers’ 
problems, enables us to produce any piece of sales pro- 
motion or advertising literature, large or small, most 
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in our 
An expert touch is definitely needed to lift a printed piece 
out of the class of “‘ f-the-mine” adverti And 
that is what Henry master craftsmen are doing daily for 
the leaders in offset and letterpress printing. This ability 
is bined with the ofa thanical depart- 
ment second to none in the entire country. The ‘‘fussiest"’ 
press superintendent cannot fail to appreciate that Henry 
composition saves him time and money. And remember, 
the effectiveness of any broad- 
side or folder can be increased 
immeasurably by an adroit 
combination of foundry type 
and monotype. Let us demon- 
v strate the truth of this statement! 








YOU WILL KNOW 
about the effective use of fou: 
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wrong with the page—that is, in our 
opinion—and it is a fault found in much 
work. The lines of the title are crowded, 
the fact being particularly noticeable in 
view of the wide spacing im the lines. 
Printed over a solid panel (light blue) — 
ragged of outline to suggest, perhaps, a 
deckle-edged parchment—copy on Page 
2 appears in that charming face, Caslon 
Antique. This old fellow, now practically 
never seen except in the almanac of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, is ideal where handcraft effects 
are desirable. Being used to advertise the 
service of a retail credit company, a 
standard loan application is tipped onto 
the third page. The whole is commenda- 
bly done. 

C. F. ZINN, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
—The Christmas issue of Canary and 
Blue is without doubt one of the best 
high-school publications. Your linoleum 
blocks, printed in colors, are unusually 
good (the cover is a striking design) and 
a note of class and distinction is given 
through the fact that they are tipped on 
the rough antique body stock of the text 
pages. Errors seem minor in view of the 
excellence of the format and printing. 
Let’s, however, sketch them for future 
reference. There is far too much space 
between words in the small title, and the 
word “Canary” of the main title should 
not have been so widely letterspaced 
without the line above and below, com- 
pleting the name, being correspondingly 
letterspaced. In view of the large amount 
of white space in the page, the lines—at 
least those of the secondary groups— 
should have been spaced out somewhat. 
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Heavyweight blotter, 3% by 9!/g inches, 
in black and orange. By Abbey Press, Gor- 
don-Taylor, of Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In some cases, the rule panels surround- 
ing the tipped-on linoleum-block pictures 
are poorly joined at the corners. Espe- 
cially, as they are set in light-face type, 
headings could, we believe, be a size 
larger to advantage. 

MEISEL Press MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY, Boston.—'‘Gear Craftsmanship” is 
a satisfying booklet, the cover of it being 
attractive and impressive. This is largely 
due to the large background, printed 
blue, reversed to make the paper show a 
cross-section of a gear, with the mono- 
gram inside. The only other matter on 
the cover, except the rule border at the 
edges of the blue-tint block, is the title, 
hand-lettered in an attractive and inter- 
esting cursive. While the effect as it 
stands is good, we feel the appearance 
would be better if the two lines were 
further apart, especially in view of the 
large amount of open space below. Inside 
pages are nicely arranged, and advantage 
is taken of margins to bleed, and, so, 
increase the size of some of the illustra- 
tions. The headings in Trafton seem to 
harmonize nicely with the Scotch Roman 
used for the body. We regret to say, 
however, that the Extra-bold Bodoni used 
for cut captions strikes a discordant note. 
Incidentally, the lines of the subtitle on 
the second inside page are spaced too 
closely. With so much space above and 
below the two lines, they appear to pile 
on top of each other in a way to suggest 
real discomfort. 

PETER W. SHOOKNER, The Fournier 
Press, New York City—The work you 
submit is of good average grade. The let- 
terhead for H. Newton Robbins is of 
interesting modern arrangement, being 
defective only as to details. If you will 
consider the piece again, we are sure you 
will agree that there is too little space 
between the rules and the line, ““H. New- 
ton Robbins,” especially in view of the 
spacing between that line and the next 
one. There is comparatively too little 
space between the lines of the address, 
and we would prefer some arrangement 
eliminating the rules above and below 
the telephone number. The best piece in 
the lot is the card for Interstate Magazine 
Hauling Corporation. Although the rules 
are too strong for the type, layout is 
excellent. If the rules were run in color 
instead of black, it would be a fine piece. 
The O. & W. removal notice is interest- 
ing typographically, but, here again, 
rules are too strong for the type. Too, the 
lines below ‘Notice’ are too closely 
spaced and too far away from that word. 
The item has a solid look, which is 
unpleasant, due to the several lines of 
caps of uniform width, and you will also 
notice that spacing is too wide between 
these particular lines. 

F. B. ROBERTSON, of Tuckahoe, New 
York.—Lines are too long on the “Lec- 
ture League” cover—and the “'l,” of all 
letters to use in color, initial-like! Really, 
that idea of composition, sans caps, had 
a brief spree a few years ago, but, like 
other freakish ideas, has passed into the 
limbo of forgotten things. There are 
occasions—rare, of course—when it’s all 
right. Back, however, to the matter of 
the length of lines. You will note that, 
on the sides, the lines come close to the 
border, yet there’s space to burn up and 
down. The result—faulty distribution of 
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Red-brown and black on lighter brown, this is front of giant 
broadside (11 by 17 inches) issued by The Thomas P. Henry 
Company, Detroit, featuring advertising-typography services 


Paper & 


Printing Digest 


JANUARY, 1935 











BRADNER SMITH & COMPANY 


PAPER MERCHANTS 


33} SO DESPLAINES STREET, CHICAGO: TELEPHONE MONROE 7370 


Cover of new house magazine edited by William Bond Wheel- 
wright, contributor to The Inland Printer, for Chicago paper 
company named. Issued to printers, it provides facts on paper 
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VOL, XVII 


FEBRUARY 1935 nos 
PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONTH BY 
¢ W CLEMENT CO COMBINED WITH 
THE MATTHEWS NORTHRUP WORKS 
PLANNING E{GRAVING PRINTING 


MAP MAKING BINDING MAILING 
SENECA, LORD & SEYMOUR STREETS, 
BUFFALO, N Y NEW YORK OFFICE GRAY 


BAR BUILDING 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 


Title page from house-organ of J. W. Clement 
Company, Buffalo, New York. It is printed in a 
"fifty" blue and black on a dull-coated white 


white space. If the title were in three lines 
instead of one, more space would be occupied 
up and down, and less space side to side. Get 
the idea? Apply the idea to the other two 
groups and you will have type design much 
more nearly conforming to the proportions of 


LIFE changes mainly in its outward aspects. Men remain the 


same under the skin. 


Consider two Americans, generations apart, both typical of their 
times and both molded from the same sturdy stuff: first, the 
rugged frontiersman, bearded, booted, bitten by the elements, 
plunging into wilderness threaded only by savage trails; then 
the urbane executive, whose field of operations is a mahogany 
desk, resolutely turning aside from the easy, familiar routine of 


his industry and pursuing an original course of his own. 


Adventurers both, actuated bya firm faith that Lands of Promise 


await the taking. 


HERE T RE REO SIGe Bt ge sw Semen So Nae 
this surviving pioneer spirit carry lofty sales objectives. Some- 
‘times the commonplace, the accepted way is the more feasible 
way. Still, is it not possible that an original, boldly conceived 
sales program, vigorously pursued at this time, might place 
you in the key position among those whe share the business in, 


your field? 


Tf you are prepared to admit of such a possibility, we want to 
talk with you. An exchange of views, by letter or in person, will 
soon disclose our fitness for a part in your undertaking and our 
place in it, Write or mail the card. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & COMPANY 


1300 JACKSON BOULEVARD . CHICAGO 


ft A copy of this photograph. printed on heery paper, without 
fold. will be went tree upin request to interested executives 


Spread of advertising piece by Chicago direct-mail specialist, original 23'/2 by 19 inches. Photo in green duotone, type in black. Type panels folded in 
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the page. You should study some good book on 
design as applied to typography—preferably, of 
course, “Modern Type Display.” It would show 
you, also, why the position of the ornament on 
the cover is improper. Margins on text pages are 
bad. The type is set much too wide. Though 
top and bottom margins are quite wide, there 
is by no means enough margin on the sides. 
SWIFT AND CoMPANY, of Chicago.—It is an 
inspiration to examine the ‘Swift and Company 
Fiftieth Anniversary Year Book.’ Quality stands 
out in every detail. Featuring the front cover is 
a circular panel, with livestock used for food 
worked in with plants of grain in a decorative 
way, such as one would see in a mural. This, 
with the lettered title, is printed by offset in 
blue, the stock being a high-grade antique of 
medium-blue hue. Around the medallion, a six- 
point solid band is printed in gold, the gold 
being also used for the uppermost section of an 
abstract hour-glass cut which appears in connec- 
tion with the title below. A particularly fine 
feature is the printing on the inside cover, also 
in blue, by offset. At the front a farm scene is 
depicted, at the back an aerial view of ‘‘Packing- 
town.”” The text typography, in the beautiful 
and readable Granjon, represents an achieve- 
ment in offset printing and demonstrates the 
strides made recently in the reproduction of type 
by the planographic method. Interspersed here 
and there in the text are full-page illustrations, 
bled, and featuring livestock in full color, seem- 
ingly printed right along with the black-and- 
white text. The snap and brilliance of these fine 
illustrations also demonstrates the great improve- 
ment made in the offset method in recent years, 
as do the page-size “bled” portraits near the 
front, done in photo brown, and suggesting 
gravure. It is a credit to Donnelley. 



















Many modern magazines no longer use standard page ar- 
rangements. They treat each two facing pages es « separate fe 


problem in design. Whatever may be said of the result. it 
certainly cannot bore the reader 
We have adopted the idea for this number of Clement 


book. The decorations and headings are line etchings from 
pen drawings. The type used for the text is 8 point Stymie 
Bold, leaded 4 points. The cover paper is called Metaloid and 
the text pages are printed on Dull Finish Coated Book This 
treatment should provide food for thought for booklet 
advertisers. 

The articles, we hope, will provide food for thought for 
everyone. And may we, selfishly ask you to reed carefully our 
article headed “Why the Difference?” 


Another page from the unusual and distinctively 
different house magazine, issued by the J. W. 
Clement Company to demonstrate its abilities 


E. S. & A. ROBINSON, LIMITED, of Bristol, 
England.—We have enjoyed examining and also 
reading portions of the ‘House of Robinson 
Annual” for 1934, in our opinion a worthy 
project. The articles on Bristol, Siam, the fac- 
tory, and others, the photo section, the cartoons, 

























plans in any or all of the follow- 
ing departments: 
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and other features of this well done book all 
have an appeal, even for one not ‘in the Robin- 
son family.” Kennerley makes a fine type for 
such a book and article headings in a single line, 
thirty-six-point italic of the same, set flush to 
the left, with author's name beneath, but flush 
to the right, make a fine appearance, especially 
so with so much white between head and text, 
there being also far more than the conventional 
amount. Aside from the fact that type is a bit 
weakly printed. the only fault of any consequence 
to be found with text pages is that there is too 
much white space around initials. Rather than 
appearing to stand apart, isolated, they should 
(by close spacing with text) appear part of it. 
Again, slanting italic caps do not fit nicely in 
the squared spaces allowed for initials, the vary- 
ing direction of such and upright roman text 
tending to set up a nervous reaction, besides 
being unpleasing esthetically for the reasons we 
have given already. The cover, in light and dark 
brown inks, on clouded brown-toned paper, is 
most pleasing. Lettering is in a monumental 
style of roman caps which we like, and is excep- 
tionally well drawn. There might be just a bit 
more space between the cut at the top and the 
line beneath to balance with spacing elsewhere. 
Generally speaking, the title page is fine, though 
the type group is too high in the panel, and the 
lines too closely spaced, considering the open 
space elsewhere in the form—and there’s quite 
too much space between words in second line. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, of Brisbane, 
Australia.—The attempt at modern layout in the 
cover of “Examples of Printing’’ was not suc- 
cessful. First, the type (Cheltenham Bold) is, 


School catalog in deep blue and black, showing 
effective display contrast of circle when com- 
bined with rectangular forms and type elements 


figuratively speaking, comparable to hoop skirts, 
possibly more because of the age and being too 
familiar than in design itself. More serious is 
the dominance of rules and the lack of balance. 
Loosely, some aver modern layout eschews bal- 
ance, which they don’t mean. What they do 
mean is that it eschews formal balance (center- 
ing). It may be all right to disturb to get atten- 
tion, but disturbance in typographic layout, once 
the eye rests upon it, is bad—very bad. The 
design may be balanced off-center. It will then 
have the dynamic quality which some consider 
the most important feature of typography (our 


An Excerpt_From 


he Inland 


Printer’ 


STHE WORTH S LEADING BUSINESS AND TECHNICAL JOURNAL OF THE PRINTING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Sumptuous advertising piece, |!'/2 by 14!/2 inches, in black, red, and yellow on buff, by Birmingham, 
Michigan, Eccentric, featuring use of insert it provided in “the world's leading" printing paper 


choice is legibility and general clarity)—but 
without keeping the looker or the reader dizzy, 
which can be subconscious, effecting concentra- 
tion, so comprehension. Between the lines the 
top panel, a little more air, and the omission of 
the rules alongside ‘‘by’’ to square the group, 
and the title page, which is well designed, also 
would be excellent. The panel with the high- 
light halftone could easily have been shallower, 
the 114 or 2 picas necessary for spacing out the 
lines referred to. Many of the forms inside are 


anllin Piting Csepainy 


i 514-520 Ludiow Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





Address label in black on blue which combines 
modern types with effectiveness and distinction 


excellent, notably the credits page, though there 
is too much space between words of the third 
and fourth lines. The shaping of the panel to 
conform to the graduated length of the names 
inside is fine, and the thing fits quite well. The 
type above it could well have been larger. A 
smarter type than the Cheltenham would make 
a number of the forms first class. Lines are 
away too crowded on Robertson’s “Greetings” 
page, somewhat so even between the lines above 
the monogram on the title page “Examples of 
Printing,” and one or two other items. Orna- 
ment predominates too much in the Aldus Press 
designs, the items of Dahl’s page (the type is 
the thing!), and a couple of the 80 per cent 
certificate designs. The one set in Cloister Bold 
lacks unity, being broken up, so to speak, into 
too many sections. The trouble with such is that 
each acts as a point of interest, and the effect 
is not unlike that when you're trying to under- 
stand what several, talking at once, say. Too, 
reading is slowed down and that is important in 
this day when one has so many interests that 
time spent in reading is reduced. We printers 
can’t let that get out of bounds, else “goodby 
old full dinner pail.” The colors are ordinarily 
chosen with discrimination, though too strong 
a liking for yellow is shown to suit this writer. 
Presswork is entirely praiseworthy. We are sure 
you are making progress. 
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THE ALFRED M. MAY COMPANY 
Direct Mail Printers 
917 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















Telephone MA4183 Ga 


Printing Industry Employees’ Union of Australia 
New South Wales Branch 


Formerly known as the N.S.W. Typographical Association 
33 Trades Hall, Goulburn Street, Sydney 


Office Hours: 

Monday to Thursday, 
8.30 am. to S p.m; 
Friday, 8.30 a.m. to 8 
p.m.; Saturday, closed. 





HOTEL SHERMAN 


Randolph, Clark, Lake and La Sele Stace. CHICAGO 





1700 Rooms -1700 Baths 





FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY 


Creative Direct Mail * Merchandising Printing 
Fgh 


514-520 LUDLOW STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE PRINT SE OF WILLIAM EDWIN RUDGE - INC 
$0 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORE 








Six letterheads, each with a powerful wallop. Top one, for May, is dark brown and orange; second 
one is dark brown and tan; third one is in black, the color spot being reddish brown; the fourth 
one, for Franklin Printing Company, is in black only, yet it has as much vigor as the others. The 
fifth one, likewise in black only, shows decorative effect achieved with type only, no ornament 
appearing in it. The sixth one is simple, dignified, and distinctive in its combination of pale blue 
and black. Each of these designs offers dynamic, off-center balance that gives a feeling of action 





Moserc NorD AND ComPaANyY, of Chicago.— 
Undoubtedly your blotters—being forceful— 
will do a good job, but they would do better if 
classier. On the whole, the tendency to force the 
largest sizes of type possible into the forms is 
the serious fault. This creates the unpleasant 
effect of crowding, also such work, reflected in 
bargain and (we state without offense) fire-sale 
advertising, introduces a note of cheapness. Type 
has a part in this latter connection, and, while 
we note you have one of the modern sans-serif 
types and also the Egyptian, now in vogue, also 
the less smart Goudy Bold and the ever good 
but a bit common Bodoni, the type featured and 
most largely used is Cheltenham Bold, often the 
unpleasing extra-condensed form. So the best 
thing we can do for you is to urge you to make 
greater use of the newer and smarter types you 
have, and to permit a bit more paper light to 
trickle through the type. Now, don’t misunder- 
stand us on the type-size question. We believe 
in big type, but in concentrating it in one or 
two important lines rather than making all big. 
Contrast is essential to effective display. No 
matter how big type is, nothing special is empha- 
sized when everything is big. We note, too, in 
the blotters, a tendency to use rules too exten- 
sively. These often detract from the attention to 
the type and also tend to confuse at times. Your 
letterheads are of interesting, effective design, 
but lines are crowded on both. We are doubtful 
of the advantages of the rules in brown in the 
one set in sans-serif type, believing it would be 
smarter if the rules were left out, and the ink 
ball cut in the triangle panel were in the second 
color. Try this on any reprints you make up. 
The “Good Buildings” folder is good except for 
one thing—the title on the front is in type that 
is too small in relation to the rules, which, by 
the way, are interesting in arrangement. 
PRINTERS TRADE SCHOOL, of Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia ——Of the several yearbooks exemplifying 
work of students received from trade schools of 
the British dominions, we believe, as we recall 
the others now, yours is the best and most up-to- 
date. While not outstanding, the cover is good. 
However, the lines at the bottom are so small 
and lost in the wide expanse on which they are 
printed that we believe they should be either in 
larger type or set as a second line on the silver 
panel over which the title is printed. Being so 
small, they do not affect the general page design, 
which is possibly all right, but why run the lines 
at all if they are of such minor importance as 
the size used indicates you consider them? The 
small title could be in larger type, certainly for 
balance ought to be placed higher on the page. 
While we would greatly prefer roman to italic 
caps for the main line of the title page proper, 
it is a good, conventional page. Note, however, 
the excessive space seen between “Modern” and 
“Ideas,” in the first line. Directory and testimo- 
nial pages following are excellent, but there is a 
lack of unity, and good form, in the Cowan 
page, due to the rules at the left and top, an 
incomplete border, as it were, which actually 
gives the page an incompleted appearance. A 
complete border or none at all would be better. 
Such an arrangement of rules may be quite all 
right if the type groups are arranged and suff- 
ciently close-knit to provide unity. This is per- 
haps the poorest page in the book, particularly 
fine ones being ‘“‘Chinchilla Fur Coats,” ‘‘Del- 
mont Studios” (statement), and the two labels 
in green and violet on green stock. Good, but 
ordinary, work is exemplified by “Shell Brand 
Blotting,” ‘““A Paper for Good Letterheads,” 
“Fashions for Men,”’ “Paper Making,” and a few 
others. “360 M.F. Printing” is definitely old- 
fashioned. Particularly good taste is reflected in 
selection of colors and presswork is high grade. 
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It's World’s Largest Type Book 


>» »> “OPEN, SESAME!” And all the wealth 
and wonders of modern typography are 
immediately available to copywriter, art 
director, production man, and printer—a 
dazzling array of conveniently arranged 
helps the like of which, to my knowledge, 
never before have been presented. 

It’s the Bundscho ‘Here Type Can Serve 
You,” a massive work that represents an 
ideal conceived nearly fifteen years ago. 
There are 1,364 pages in this book, size 
81, by 11 inches, the book complete, with 
its heavy cloth board cover, measuring 
1114 by 1114 by 4¥4 inches. 

Great restraint has been observed in the 
building of this monumental volume. It 
would have been so easy, with the facilities 
at the command of this concern, to devote 
a considerable part of the book to sample 
advertisements and other display; but, in 
the language of the opening pages (note: 
no “foreword” appears) : 

“Confusing factors of all kinds have 
been purposely sidestepped with a desire to 
give this book a maximum of day-to-day 
utility. The book neither competes with nor 
replaces any of the many excellent books 
about type, its history, and development 
which are available. It does not presume to 
classify type faces into correlative group- 
ings. It submits no examples of layout or 
arrangement.” 

Then, this: ‘Its aim is to serve rather 
than to instruct or suggest. It is a work 
book, not a research book—a combination 
library and slide rule of type—an endeavor, 
possibly heroic but certainly comprehen- 
sive, to make type easy to visualize and use 
for all purposes.” 

I like the practicality of this book. It 
gets down to brass tacks. It takes only two 
pages to tell the “how” and ‘‘what” of the 
other 1,362. Yet nothing is left unclear, 
nothing unsaid. 

Now to paint a picture, so you can get 
at least some idea of this magnus opus: 

When one takes this fifteen pounds of 
condensation from its sturdy black con- 
tainer, his attention first is arrested by the 
unusual backbone, slotted down the center. 
Investigation quickly shows the reason for 
the slot: It’s the pivot of an ingeniously 
contrived loose-leaf binder, which, by pres- 
sure of a button at both ends, opens the 
book so the leaves lie flat to permit of 
tracing type without removing the sheet. 
A second button pressure completely opens 
the volume so sheets may be added to it or 


By JOHN CLAYTON 


removed. Closing the book clicks every- 
thing back into position. It may not be a 
new idea, but I do not recall it, and it cer- 
tainly is ideal here. 

All right, we’re in and on our way, with 
fifty-five subdivisions indicated by cellu- 
loid tabs. The first two are devoted to one- 
line specimens and tables, the balance to 
type specimens running from ‘‘A’”’ to “W.”’ 

That “‘One-Line Specimens of Type’’ is 
far more than an index. In six pages it 
headlines the particular face or family, 
shows a sample of the type, tells whether 


foundry or monotype, and lists the sizes in 
which each face is carried—everything a 
user wants to know. 

Under the head, ‘‘Typecasting Tables 
and Copyfitting Methods,” three ways of 
computing are explained and illustrated— 
type characters to the lineal inch; type 
characters to the square inch; words to the 
square inch. From any one of these (when 
used with the tables) one can definitely 
determine (a) the amount of space a given 
piece of copy will occupy in a predeter- 
mined type size; (b) how much copy will 
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The world's biggest type-specimen book, shown with a sample page of Kennerly. Note the "'split" 
binding; one press of the buttons opens it flat and second opens it completely for removal of page 
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go in a given space, in a predetermined 
type size; (c) in what size type a given 
piece of copy will go in a given space. 
Copy-sheet forms for type scaling also are 
explained and illustrated, and an electro 
for printing such forms in a faint subdued 
color is offered the reader at cost. 

The typecasting tables cover all of the 
fifty-five faces later listed—_from Adastra 
to Weiss—giving, up to fourteen points, 
the number of characters to the lineal inch, 
also the number of characters and the num- 
ber of words to the square inch, solid and 
leaded one point, two points, and three 
points. Meticulously, here the designation 
as to whether foundry or monotype again 
appears. Certainly no unnecessary turning 
back and forth are ever required when one 
is using this book! 

Following this are three old friends— 
definition of the point system, and defini- 
tion and example of the correct use of 
proofreaders’ marks. 

Now let us take one page of the type 
specimens and analyze it (what goes for 
one goes for all as far as arrangement is 
concerned) : The first page of each section 
is divided into two columns, fourteen picas 
and twenty-four picas wide, respectively. 
In the first column appear sample set-ups 
of 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 point. (Where 
a certain size is not made in that particular 
face, the space that would be given to the 
set-up contains the words, “Six point Adas- 
tra is not cast,”’ and so on.) The second 
column contains examples of 14, 18, 24, 
and 30 point. Below each display mass is 
shown the number of characters to the 
lineal inch. 

At the bottom of each of these first 
pages, six-point roman numerals appear, 
exactly one inch apart, running from “0” 
to “2” under the first column and from 
“0” to “4” under the second column. A 
ruler laid at right angles to the type exam- 
ples enables the user of the book quickly 
to count the number of characters or words 
contained either in the full space, or any 
unit of it. Just by way of testing this, lay 
your rule on the page shown here, and 
check it for yourself. 

Succeeding pages carry on through inter- 
vening sizes from thirty-six point to the 
largest made, Then follow pages showing 
the alphabet in both lower case and capi- 
tals, with figures, dollar marks, and short 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, INC. 


J. M. RUNDSCHO,4ANC, 
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’ ps 
| ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ® 
Six point Rookman Italic—monoty pe—two point leaded 


lebcode/shiikl, 
| ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ® 


Eight point Bookman Italic—monotype—two point leaded 





OO 


lahoceféhiikl: 





ays 12345678903 
| ABC JRL 'ORSTUVWXY Ze 
Nine point Bookman Hatic—monotype—two point leaded 








labcdeféhiikl, 


| ‘é xyz 12345678908 
| ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ® 


Tea point Bookman Italic—monotype—two point leaded: 
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|abedefghijkt 


Twelve point Bookmas !talic—monotype—two point leaded 


OO 
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BOOKMAN ITALIC 


FOUNDRY TYPE AND MONOTYPE KO. 98 
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Punctuation 
Characters 
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yparstuvwxyz 1234567890$ 
|ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ#@ 


|jabcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz 1234567890$ 
|ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ# 


Fourteen point Bookman Italic—monotype—two point leaded 


OO 


Eighteen point Bookman Itatic—monotype—two point leaded 


Twenty point Bookman Italic is not cast. 


OO 


jabcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz 1234567890$ 
|ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ& 


labcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvw 1234567890$ 
5 |ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 


Twenty-four point Bookman Italic—foundry type—twe point leaded 


Sample page from Bundscho type book, showing how complete alphabets in various sizes are pre- 
sented. Note small numerals at bottom to show length of alphabets in inches for several sizes of type 


ands, a panel at the top of the first page 
listing ligatures and punctuation charac- 
ters, also—when made—terminals, quaint 
characters, and so on. 

At the left of each alphabet showing, 
and many of the borders and rules, is a 
vertical rule, the full depth of the metal. 
This shows amount of shoulder at bottom 
and top, if any. 

I get a thrill, too, out of the elimination 
of all hyphens at ends of lines in the type 
displays. It’s especially pleasing to look at 
in the larger sizes. 


The twenty-page section headed “For- 
eign Language Types’ lists Bohemian, 
Danish, Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, also Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Swedish—probably 
the most nearly complete showing ever 
made in a type-specimen book, as unex- 
pected (by me, anyway) as it is welcome. 
It is truly a helpful section. 

Imported faces have country of origin 
shown, France, Germany, Holland, and 
Spain being represented among the fifty- 
five included in this volume. 
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Section of one of typecasting pages, showing how various faces and sizes are tabulated, with character and word counts, showing several leadings 
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Then, there are the fifty-two pages of 
rules, borders, and decorative material. 
Some idea of the completeness of this sec- 
tion will be gained by knowing that the 
rule showing alone runs all the way from 
hairline to thirty-six points—that there are 
thirteen pages of borders—that brackets 
occupy four pages—actually twenty-two 
different classifications in this one section. 

The limited-edition idea is tastefully 
carried out by a not-too-fussy label indi- 
vidually numbered and named. Loose-leaf 
in style, as Bundscho adds new type faces, 
it will be simple and easy to insert new 
specimen sheets. 

To produce the 1,250 copies of this edi- 
tion 383,000 impressions were necessary. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, INC, 


Bankrupts Sometimes Pay 


Here you learn how to collect rightful share from assets 


remaining when a customer becomes a bankrupt 


By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, JUNIOR 


>> 9} YOUR MORNING'S MAIL will prob- 
ably bring you the first word of it. The 
notice you'll receive will begin something 
like this: ‘In the District Court of the 
United States, In Bankruptcy.” 

In formal legal language it will go on to 
say that one of your customers has been 


SUOWING STYLE AND SIZES AVAILABLE 


O ONE-LINE SPECIMENS OF TYPES 


* ADASTRA®> 


Adastra 


Foundry: 14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 54, 60, 72 point 


+ ASTREE* 
Astree Foundry: 10. 12. 14. 18. 24, 30, 36. 42 point (48, 60, capitals onty) 


Astree Italic 


Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 18, 26, 30, 36, 42 point 


* BASKERVILLE + 
Baskerville 
Baskerville Italic Mono.: 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 


Mono.: 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 


* BAUER BETON => 


Bauer Befon Extra Bold 


Foundry: 14, 16, 18, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72, 84 point 


BAUER BETON OPEN 


Foundry: 20, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72, 84 point 


* BERNHARD = 
Bernhard Roman 
Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 48 point 
Bernhard Italic * 
Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24. 30, 36 point 
Bernhard Roman Bold 
Foundry: 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72 point 


Bernhard Cursive 
Foundry: 12, 14, 16, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 54 point 
Bernhard Cursive Bold 


Foundry: 14, 16, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, $4, 72 point 
* BODONI + 


Bodoni Book 
Foundry: 6, 8, 10, 12, 34, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 point 
Bodoni Book Italic 
Foundry: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 
Bodoni 
Mono.: 6, 8, 10 12, 14: Foundry: 18. 24, 30, 56, 42. 48, 60. 72 point 
Bodoni Italic . 
Mono:: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14: Foundry: 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Bodoni Bold 
Foundey: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 
Bodoni Bold Italic 


Foundry: 6, 8, 10, 12. 14, 18; 24, 30, 36, point 
O Bodoni Bold 
O 


Mono.: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Bodoni Bold Italic 


Mono.: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Ultra Bodon 


Foundry: 6/6, 10, 12. 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96, 120 point 


Ultra Bodoni Italic 


Foundry: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Bodoni Bold Shaded 


Foundry: 10, 12. 48 point 


* BOLD ANTIQUE> 


Foundry: 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Foundry: 6, 8. 10, 12, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48. 60. 72 point 
* BOOKMAN + 


Mono.: 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18, 26, 30, 36; Foundry: 20, 48, 60, 72 point 


Bookman Italic 


Mono.: 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 18; Foundry: 24, 30, 36, 48, 60, 72 point 


*CASLON «+ 


Caslon Oldstyle No. 471 


Foundry 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 22, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Caslon Oldstyle Italic No. 477 


Foundry: 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 22, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 point 


Caslon No. 540 


Foundry: 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96, 120 point 


Caslon Italic No. 540 


Foundry: 6, & 10, 11, 12, 14, 18, 20, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60, 72, 84, 96 point 


Caslon No. 37 


Short Descenders—Mono.: 6, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 


Caslon Italic No. 37 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 
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Descenders—Mono.: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 point 


Caslon Oldstyle Italic No. 337 

Short Descenders—Mono.: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 point 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 337 

re heen arid 
Caslon Oldstyle Italic No. 337 

Tam Tw Ta Tae is, 2a, os Be pote 
Caslon Oldstyle No. 437* 


Mono.; 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Caslon Oldstyle Italic No. 437* 


Mono.: 42, 48, 60, 72 point 


Mono.: 6, 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 


SNARE 


New 
Foundry: 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 42, 48, 60, 72, $4 point; Mono.: 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 


New Caslon Italic 


Foundry: 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 42, 48 point; Mono.: 14, 18, 24, 30, 36 point 


The one-line-specimen pages make it possible to compare various type faces in order to make a 
choice where customer has not expressed preference. Complete showings appear on following pages 


My quick figuring shows about 18,000 
pounds of paper used. The cover, binder, 
and container run into money. It’s a great 
piece of work. Bundscho may well be 
proud of having produced this monumen- 
tal work on printer's type. 


adjudicated a bankrupt and that at a time 
and place set forth in the notice there will 
be a first meeting of creditors for the pur- 
pose of electing a trustee and examining 
the bankrupt. The notice will be signed by 
a referee in bankruptcy, giving his name 


and address. Ordinarily, the meetings of 
creditors are held at the referee’s office. 

The bankrupt owes you money. That's 
why you get notice of the meeting. The 
fact that he’s in bankruptcy means that 
he is unable to pay his debts in full. If 
he has assets of any substantial value, you 
can get a percentage of the bill he owes 
you; the law calls that percentage a “divi- 
dend.”’ But you won’t get anything unless 
you do something about it. What to do? 

First, get what information you' can 
from the referee’s office. The referee is an 
official of the United States District Court 
whose function it is to preside in bank- 
ruptcy cases instead of a judge. In every 
bankruptcy there is filed with the referee 
a set of “schedules,” setting forth in detail 
the assets and liabilities of the bankrupt. 
The last page of the schedules is a sum- 
mary of the assets and liabilities. 

As a creditor you have a right to go to 
the referee’s office and examine the sched- 
ules. If the summary shows that your bank- 
rupt-customer’s assets are virtually trifling 
in comparison with the total of his debts, 
simple arithmetic makes it clear that you 
aren't going to get anything and that any 
further time or thought given to it will 
be wasted. Write off the account to profit- 
and-loss. That’s the most profitable out. 

But suppose the schedules show consid- 
erable assets, enough perhaps to pay the 
creditors substantial dividends. In order to 
get your proper share, you are required to 
file a formal proof of the debt which the 
bankrupt owes you. To do this, you get a 
printed form called “Proof of Debt.” Fill 
in this form to fit the particular case, make 
the affidavit provided for in the form, 
attach to it an itemized statement of your 
account with the bankrupt, and file the 
whole document with the referee’s office. 
Sounds technical, but it really isn’t. 

The form you can get from a legal sta- 
tioner. The clerk in the referee’s office can 
probably tell you the nearest one and ordi- 
narily will be willing to help you fill in 
the form correctly. 

This legal proof of debt must be filed 
within six months after the date on which 
your customer was adjudicated a bankrupt, 
as shown by the referee’s records. If filed 
later than that, your claim is too late and 
cannot participate in any fund available 
for distribution among the creditors. 
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Filing your proof of debt with the ref- 
eree protects you on any dividend ulti- 
mately payable to creditors and you don’t 
have to do any more about it. Even where 
a dividend is payable, you won't hear any- 
thing about it for at least six months and 
possibly not for a year. 

The first meeting of creditors mentioned 
in the notice sent to you by the referee is 
held for the purpose of questioning the 
bankrupt about his affairs, particularly his 
assets, and electing a trustee. If you wish, 
you can take your completed proof of debt 
to this meeting and file it with the referee 
at that time. This will entitle you as a 
creditor to ask any appropriate questions 
of the bankrupt and to vote on the trustee. 

The trustee in bankruptcy is an official 
elected by the majority of the creditors 
present at the meeting and charged with 
the duty of taking possession of the bank- 
rupt’s assets, liquidating them, and dis- 
tributing the proceeds among the creditors. 
He is at all times under the supervision of 
the court and subject in his actions to the 
provisions of law. 

Sometimes a receiver is appointed by the 
referee before the first meeting of credi- 
tors. Usually, this is for the purpose of 
protecting the bankrupt’s assets until the 
trustee is elected. Thereupon the receiver 
turns over the assets to the trustee. 

How much can you expect to get out of 
the bankruptcy? First thing out of the 
bankrupt’s assets come the legal expenses 
of the bankruptcy proceedings and, usu- 
ally, his exemption as allowed him under 
the law of his own state. Whatever is left 
—if anything—goes to the creditors. 

Sometimes it happens that a customer 
moves away and goes into bankruptcy in a 
distant place—too far for you to inquire 
into the thing in person. In that case, sim- 
ply mail your proof of debt, with itemized 
copy of the account attached, to the ref- 
eree from whom you receive the bank- 
ruptcy notice. Send it registered. 

Do you need a lawyer? If it’s just a 
case of filing a proof of debt, a lawyer 
could of course draw up the proof of debt 
with due care for technical details, but he 
could not get you a larger dividend in the 
ordinary case. 

Occasionally creditors in a bankruptcy 
receive letters from a lawyer inviting them 
to send him their proofs of debt together 
with power of attorney to represent them 
at the meeting of creditors. This sort of 
solicitation is in questionable taste, to say 
the least, for it invites the suspicion that 
the lawyer is probably much more inter- 
ested in electing his hand-picked candidate 
as trustee than in helping the creditors. 
If you're thinking about a lawyer, see one 
that you know or who is responsibly rec- 
ommended to you. 
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Avoids Code Violation 


Simple employe-time record prevents working any man 


past prescribed maximum number of hours 


By P. R. RUSSELL 


« @ AN ACCURATE, separate record of 
the time worked by each employe of the 
mechanical departments of a printing plant 
is required under the graphic arts code. 
Only 520 hours can be worked in each 
quarter, and the record is necessary, espe- 
cially where there is overtime, to show the 
consumption of this time. 

One of the South’s largest printing 
concerns has developed a good plan for 
keeping an exact, progressive check on the 
time of each employe for the quarter. The 
illustration shows a 5 by 8-inch card, car- 


employe overtime. It may be impossible to 
use this workman for overtime without 
interfering with later plans. The records 
will tell at a glance just how that particu- 
lar workman stands on any date in the 
quarter. New cards are entered for each 
employe at the beginning of the quarter. 

Any type of file may be used, with pref- 
erence for that in which the cards lie flat, 
with the employe’s name showing on the 
bottom margin of the card. Two-ply white 
or manila bristol suffices for the record- 
card stock, although any can be used. 
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Simple record shows regular and overtime, as well as total hours worked 


rying sufficient spaces to record the time 
for twenty weeks. Space for only thirteen 
weeks is, of course, absolutely necessary, 
or the number of spaces could be limited 
to fifteen weeks to make the form uniform 
in appearance. 

Using this record card, it is possible to 
know on each successive day of the quar- 
ter what portion of the maximum hours 
has been consumed. The record keeper 
should have at hand for ready reference a 
schedule showing the normal consumption 
of the time (at forty hours a week) for 
each week of the quarter. For example, the 
normal consumption of time at the end of 
the sixth week would be 240 hours, and 
so on. Any employe could be instantly 
checked with the “Total to Date’’ column. 

As the quarter passes by, this record 
becomes increasingly important. If some 
employe has overused his allotted time, 
arrangements must be made for him to cut 
down. It is to this record that the foreman 
of each department must come for infor- 
mation as to the possibility of giving an 





Information with which this record is 
kept is obtained direct from time-clock 
sheets or the time cards of employes. The 
clerk making the record can get this infor- 
mation each morning any time after all 
workmen have punched the clock. 

This record system, when kept up accu- 
rately and neatly, would unquestionably be 
accepted by code authorities in any con- 
troversy concerning an employe’s time. 
Also there would be the time-clock sheet 
or time card to verify the record. 

It has the further advantage, from man- 
agement’s point of view, in that it helps 
to avoid the feeling, on the part of any 
individual workman, that he is being kept 
out of a day’s work in favor of some other 
member of the force. In these days of fre- 
quently enforced short weeks, it is neces- 
sary for management to lean over back- 
wards at times to keep good men happy. 

Unintentional unequal distribution of 
time, and so, income, may cause good men 
to become disgruntled and to slacken in 
their efforts to do the best job. 
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Captures 
Three Prizes 


Out of Ten 
Offered 


in Contest 


>> 99 9} PROBABLY the proudest man in 
the industry today is Alfred Bader, who is 
a typographer with Printype, Incorporated, 
New York City. Bader is the winner of the 
first prize in the recent contest conducted 
by THE INLAND PRINTER to provide a 
suitable cover for the souvenir program of 
the forthcoming Cincinnati convention of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 

Not only does Bader win first prize, but 
he also captures fifth and ninth prizes as 
well! Three prizes by one contestant, for 
highly dissimilar designs, indicate that he 
has a knack for designing smart, distinc- 
tive printing. 

It is interesting to note that Bader’s first- 
prize winner, as shown on this page, was 
given first place by only four of the twenty 
judges. However, eleven judges gave it 
points, three ranking the entry as their sec- 
ond choice. His fifth-place winner received 
votes from nine judges, and his ninth-place 
design from seven judges. First place is 
given ten points; second, nine points, and 
so on down the line. 

It was not until the last vote was in that 
the contest editor could announce definitely 
which entry had won, so close did the bal- 


IT’S FIRST-PRIZE COVER IN CRAFTSMEN CONTEST! 


Number 77, by Alfred Bader, New York City. Produced in a dark gray 
and black on a lighter gray stock. Eleven judges voted for it 


loting run. For example, though Fourth- 
Prize-Winner Frank Ialongo’s entry is the 
first choice of five judges, yet his employer, 
Jim Clarke, of The Wood-Clarke Press, 
Boston, got second place without a single 
first choice to help him! 

The awards shown in the table accom- 
panying this article are obviously not the 
results of any single viewpoint, but repre- 
sent the considered balancing of many 
ideas and tastes as to what is best design 
in printing. The plumping of more than 
half the jury for Number 77 indicates it 
has that certain something which makes 
for universal appeal. This, after all, is what 
a convention cover must possess. 


It is also interesting to note that third 
place, taken by Meyer Wagman, shows his 
entry to be the first choice of five judges. 
This design, and six more “in the money” 
are shown on these pages, while others 
which received the approbation of judges 
will be shown in coming issues, to give 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER a full 
collection of worth-while cover ideas, and 
opportunity to compare the designs with 
the votes given to them. 

Walter Falk and Nils Buskqvist, sixth 
and seventh place, respectively, are both 
Swedish entrants, the only overseas prize 
winners this time, although others which 
were granted points are from other lands. 
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ing his first-prize design 
used as the cover of the 
program book to be issued 
for the Cincinnati conven- 
tion of the International 
Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Dates 
of the international con- 
vention are August 25, 
26, 27, and 28. 

For the most part, the 
judges were agreed that 
when the entries submitted 
were good, they were very 
good, while the worst that 
could be said of the others 
was that they were com- 
monplace. It is also inter- 
esting to note that two of 
the “judges” were in real- 
ity large groups. The pro- 
gram committee for the 
International Association, 
meeting in Cincinnati to 
discuss convention mat- 
ters, cast one ballot for its 
ten preferences, and the 
St. Paul Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen invited 
all members attending its 
March meeting to vote, 
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The tenth prize was won by Austin M. 
Reblin, the third member of The Wood- 
Clarke Press’ staff to be “in the money.”’ 
W. F. Krass, Junior, who captured eighth 
prize, is an Indianapolis man. To the win- 
ners, one and all, our congratulations. 
Alfred Bader, in addition to the three 
cash prizes, will have the pleasure of see- 








THE PRIZES 


First Prize, $25 

Alfred Bader, Printype, Incor- 
porated, New York City 
Second Prize, $15 

James Clarke, The Wood- 
Clarke Press, Boston 

Third Prize,$10 

Meyer Wagman, Newark, 
New Jersey 

Fourth Prize, $7.50 

Frank Ialongo, the Wood- 
Clarke Press, Boston. 

Fifth Prize, $5.00 

Alfred Bader, Printype, Incor- 
porated, New York City 
Sixth Prize, $3.00 

Walter Falk, Stockholm, 
Sweden 

Seventh Prize, $3.00 

Nils Buskqvist, Noorképing, 
Sweden 

Eighth Prize, $3.00 

William F. Kraas, Junior, 
Indianapolis 

Ninth Prize, $3.00 

Alfred Bader, Printype, Incor- 
porated, New York City 
Tenth Prize, $3.00 


Austin M. Reblin, the Wood- 
Clarke Press, Boston 








the first ten choices of the membership as 
a whole to be given the club’s vote. Of 
more than 100 men assembled to hear J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
sixty made out ballots after an examination 
of*the entries, posted around the meeting 
room for the purpose. It was the first pub- 
lic showing of the entries. 


In voting, Douglas C. 
McMuttrie, the Ludlow 
Typograph Company, of 
Chicago, commented, ‘I 
have acted as a judge in 
several of your previous 
contests, but my general 
impression of the pres- 
ent entries is that they 
represent a higher-aver- 
age standard than those 
in any previous contest. 
In other words, there are 
fewer poor designs. 

“This, I think, is an 
encouraging omen. 

“T should like also to 
explain that I considered 
five entries excellent, but 
the reason they are not 
included in my ratings is 
that they are really title 
pages, rather than cover 
designs. There is, and 
should be, a sharp line 
of demarcation between 
proper design of a cover 
and the design of a title 
page. The title pages to 
which I refer are 175, 
79, 177, 39, and 68.” 








Frank Sherman, genial advertising man- 
ager of Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, states that he gave con- 
sideration to the covers on five points in 
choosing his ten. First consideration was 
given to adaptability of the design to the 
purpose for which it is printed—as cover 
of the program for a convention. Second, 
legibility of the cover design and its ability 
to convey information as to the nature of 
its contents, the name of the organization, 
the date and place of meeting. 

Third thought was given to balance of 
typographical material used, including size 
and position of the emblem. Fourth, the 
harmony of design elements, as expressed 
in color of paper and ink, and weight of 
various types and ornaments used. Fifth 
point was any new note in cover design. 

Sherman says, ‘As I went through the 
various covers submitted in this contest, I 
was struck with the fact that Numbers 1 
and 2 stood out among all the others, and 
it was not an easy matter to choose between 


the two. Final choice no doubt was due to 


the fact that the color effect of Number 2 
was more pleasing to the eye. Both are 
attractive from the standpoint of utility 
and design ; each is out of the ordinary in 
arrangement of the printed elements and 
in harmony of color combination. Each 
tells fully the story which it is intended 
that it should tell. While not particularly 
radical in their departure from traditional 
design of covers of this class, covers Num- 
bers 2 and 1 are daring in arrangement and 
offer a refreshing note in cover typography. 

“Number 160 is chosen because of its 
attractive legibility, and in spite of a rather 
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unimpressive color scheme. This cover has 
possibilities which might, with a suitable 
choice of ink and paper, make it even more 
attractive than 1 and 2.” 

Sol Hess, assistant art director of Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Company, pre- 
sents several interesting points. He says, 
“In selecting Number 2, I was influenced 


V. Winfield Challenger, manager of the 
printing department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, and active in craftsmen cir- 
cles, says, “Number 77 was selected first 
for its design. The type is a little difficult 
to read, and I discarded it once for that 
reason. However, on reéxamination of the 
specimens, it forced itself upon me and I 


moved up to within eighteen points of the 
craftsman emblem. Numbers 196 and 178 
are good typography ‘and pleasing color 
combinations. Number 179 is plain, and 
yet modern. One can immediately discern 
that it is a program for the 1935 conven- 
tion. Good design and skilful handling are 
also shown in Number 195. 
























‘Number 27 is a good 
design, and color com- 
bination is pleasing. The 
entire effect might have 
been improved if color 
values of the reversed 
panels had been subdued 
a trifle. Number 2 is well 
balanced as to layout 
idea. The sizes of type 
used are well propor- 
tioned, giving just the 
proper emphasis to the 
necessary part of the 
copy. If the color scheme 
had been any less strik- 
ing, I would have given 
it a higher rating, but 
it dazzles one’s eyes and 
is hard to look at.” 

Evidently, while print- 
ers are adept at prepar- 
ing eyepleasing designs, 
they are likely to be for- 
getful of the little things 
which are the secret of 
success for items pre- 
pared by professionals. 

“The requirements of this cover,” says 
Harry L. Gage, vice-president of the Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company, “include one 
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placed it first and have kept 
it there, even though it is a 
little hard to read. 
“Number 175 is good 
design, clean typography, 
and a pleasing color com- 
bination. I wish the typog- 
rapher in this case had used 
Gillies Gothic for the two 
feature lines, ‘Convention 
Program.’ ” J. L. Frazier 
Good craftsman that he Harry L. Gage 
is, “Win” Challenger did Sol Hess 
not in any case make a snap Haywood Hunt 
judgment. Instead, hecalled E. G. Johnson 
in others of the Ayer staff William Kittredge 
to study the designs, thus Douglas C. McMurtrie 
balancing his own prefer- B. W. Radcliffe 
ences with theirs. Paul Ressinger 
‘Number 95 is clean and Frank M. Sherman 
most readable. The ‘design’ Frank H. Young 
could have been improved Program Committee, 
upon. I was tempted to dis- 
card this once because of its 
faults in design, but eight 
of ten men in our organiza- 
tion who looked the entries 
over put it in a high place. 
“Number 4 is simple, dignified, and 
also striking. I believe it would have been 
improved if the word ‘Program’ had been 


by its general all-around effectiveness, its 
daring and attractive color combination, 
its well balanced arrangement of type lines 
and emblem, and its modern note without 
striving for ‘modernism.’ Number 48 has 
originality, and while its colors seem a bit 
depressing and the type lines are scattered, 
there is enough of newness about it to 
make this cover outstanding. 

‘Numbers 4 and 160 both have pleasing 
arrangement and up-to-date design. The 
color of the latter is cold and common- 
place. Too, I wonder why Trafton had to 
be letterspaced? Obviously, it was done to 
make the line longer, but I do not agree 
on letterspacing Trafton or any other italic. 
The emblem on Number 4 seems pre-dom- 
inant, especially the surrounding border. 
This makes the lines of type at the bottom 
seem weak. The emblem on Number 178 
is likewise unnecessarily too big. 

“Number 103 is well balanced, a neat 
and dignified cover. Maybe it is a bit too 
dignified—but perhaps it is that kind of a 
convention. Number 1 has punch, and the 
type arrangement in it is treated in a rather 
unique way. The color combination, orange 
and red, isn’t exactly restful, but this is a 
distinctly masculine design. On the other 
hand, 168 runs to the other extreme, it is 
dainty, feminine, almost fragile.” 





THE JUDGES 


Joseph Carter 
V. Winfield Challenger 
Oswald Cooper 
Raymond F. DaBoll 
Gilbert P. Farrar 
Harry Farrell 


International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen 
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element which is all important to success 
of any typographic project that the con- 
testant may undertake . . . the traditional 
device of Fust & Schoeffer, which appro- 
priately has been adopted as the crafts- 
men’s emblem. 

“This double shield is of so pronounced 
a symmetrical shape, and so vigorous in 
tonal value, that it almost inevitably con- 
trols the layout of the entire cover. Thus, 
nine of my choices are symmetrical arrange- 
ments. The many attempts at a more-free 
scheme, with masses balanced (or not) on 
some diagonal or other are defeated by the 
shape of the emblem. The freedom of mod- 
ern asymmetrical layout needs equally free 
material or such skill in planning as to 
overcome the instinctive feeling that this 
double shield automatically demands an 
axis and that axis to be common for all 
the other lines and masses of the cover.” 

Space does not permit quoting all of the 
interesting and enlightening comments of 
the other judges on designs to which they 
awarded points and, what is more helpful, 
on those which just missed getting their 
accolades. As a number declared, those 
which failed of such recognition did so 
because of little things, often not readily 
discernible to the craftsman himself, but 
immediately apparent to the trained eye. 

Such expert discussion of these points is 
of immeasurable value to the contestants 
and to all typographers alike. More of the 
cover designs will be shown in the next 
issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, together 
with further reports of the judges. 

It is also hoped that, in that issue, we 
will be able to present Alfred Bader’s own 
report as to how he designed the winning 
cover, what he thought as he worked it 
out, what his intentions were. Should it 
not be possible to do so in the next issue, 
that fine story surely will appear in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for June. 

Shown on these pages are the prize win- 
ners and their awards, the judges, the table 
of points awarded, and seven designs out 
of the first ten. Printers should retain this 
issue for comparison with coming further 
showings of covers, when other choices 
may be studied with those shown here, 
both for position in the final scoring, and 
for design ideas. THE INLAND PRINTER 
believes this contest, like those it has spon- 
sored heretofore, has been fruitful in ideas 
which every printer can adapt. . 

A set of the entries is already en route 
to Benjamin Fryer for exhibition at meet- 
ings of local clubs of the Printing Industry 
Craftsmen of Australia and other organi- 
zations. Other sets will be shown during 
coming months at meetings of the various 
printing organizations in this country as 
well, so that all interested typographers 
may study the designs. 
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HERE IS HOW JUDGES VOTED 


Every entry which was awarded points by the judges is listed in this 
table, with its rank, the votes accorded it, and name of its designer 
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Je ji ee ea | 7|_ | | | 7\Congress Printing Co. 
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Judges are listed above in order that votes were received; below in alphabetical 
sequence. Judges: Joseph Carter, Chicago; V. Winfield Challenger, N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Philadelphia; Oswald Cooper, Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago; Raymond F. 
DaBoll, designer, Chicago; Gilbert P. Farrar, American Type Founders Sales Cor- 
poration, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Harry H. Farrell, winner of three prizes in Chi- 
cago packaging show; J. L. Frazier, editor, THE INLAND PRINTER; Harry L. Gage, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company; Sol Hess, Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia; Haywood Hunt, co-editor, Share Your Knowledge Review, San Fran- 
cisco; E. G. Johnson, J. M. Bundscho, Incorporated, Chicago; William Kittredge, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago; Douglas C. McMurtrie, Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, Chicago; B. W. Radcliffe, Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn; Paul 
Ressinger, designer, Chicago; Frank M. Sherman, Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia; Frank H. Young, American Academy of Art, Chicago; 
Program Committee, International Association of Printing House Craftsmen; St. 


Paul Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 



















The Pressroom 





His Rule Form Slurs on Platen 


I am sending you print of rule form that we 
printed on an automatic platen press. Note the 
rules are slurring badly. I would like to know 
the cause of the trouble, which bothers us fre- 
quently. We can’t seem to find the cause. Is 
something lacking in makeready, ink, or what? 

Ink not suited to the paper will increase 
the slur. One principal cause of slur is 
unequal impression on the pieces of rule. 
The pieces with insufficient impression will 
slur. Too-tight lockup, which prevents the 
form from resting firmly on the bed, and 
poor justification, which permits parts to 
move, will cause slur. 

A common cause of slur on an old press 
is a loose bale or clamp, which allows the 
tympan to move at impression. A cause of 
numerous apparently mysterious slurs is a 
platen not parallel to the form. 

In your sample, the slur is probably 
caused by wavy edges of the sheet. This is 
avoided by gluing bits of rubber or cork 
on fenders beside the bottom gages and 
on string stretched from one gripper to the 
other or on auxiliary grippers. 


Almost too Good to be True 


We understand that there is a typesetting 
machine on the market which, after a page has 
been set, casts, or makes a mat from which the 
plate for the page may be cast. The price of the 
machine I am told is about $600. Do you know 
of such a machine? If so, please inform me 
where I can secure descriptive literature? 

While possible, it is not probable that 
such a machine (at the price) is on the 
market. It is too good to be true. 


Considers New Presses 


Is a small cylinder press better than a platen 
press for a small shop? Is offset or rotaprint 
suitable? Is there a manual of presswork ? 

If there is work to keep the presses busy, 
a small cylinder press, a small offset press, 
and a rotaprint have greater capacity than 
a platen press. THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department has for sale a number of 
books on presswork. 


His Overprinted Inks Stick 


In using 100-pound basis Number 1 enamel 
paper on a small cylinder press, we ran a black 
reverse zinc solid first, with an overprinting of 
1 transparent yellow. All went well on the black 
run, but when we ran the yellow, the entire run 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited, and will be answered by mail 
if a self-addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 








By Eugene St. John 


stuck to the slipsheets. We used poster print 
slipsheets. On a re-run, we used glazed onion- 
skin slipsheets. We got by without loss only by 
piling the printed sheets in low piles and watch- 
ing carefully for signs of sticking. What is the 
correct way to handle such a run? 

Use cylinder press halftone black and 
Indian yellow lake. The black should not 
be bone dry, but just well set when the yel- 
low is overprinted. Add an ounce of pow- 
dered magnesia carbonate to the pound of 
each ink. The best slipsheets are cut from 
oiled Kraft paper. 


Prints on Two-Ply Card 


Do you know of a concern that manufac- 
tures a small, high-speed, roll-feed rotary or 
flat-bed press which will print two-ply tough 
check bristol? I understand a concern in Iowa 
has such a press. 


Almost any press can handle two-ply 
cardboard. Among them the drum cylinder 
press handles cardboard most easily. Some 
of these drums are quite speedy. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Getting Out 
From Under Detail 


Printing uncovers a great deal of 
detail work. Whether this detail 
work becomes an irksome bur- 
den to yourself or is assumed by 
your printer depends largely on 
your choice of the printer. 

Here we like to assume responsi- 
bility for our customers’ print- 
ing. Most frequently, the work 
going through our plant has 
been left almost entirely to us 
in its execution. 

The paper, color, typography, 
margins, as well as all the other 
numerous features of your print- 
ing that sometimes please or vex 
you—they are part of our job, 
we like it and you don’t have to 
do this part of the work your- 
self. Put your own time into the 
kind of work you do best, and 
let the printer do his part. 


* 


Tippecanoe Press, Monticello, Indi- 
ana, features this in its house-organ 





Silk-Screen Process and Tintograph 


Will you furnish names of the concerns 
which make attachments for platen presses for 
producing silk-screen work? And where may I 
obtain a book on silk-screen process? Where 
may I learn about the tintograph process ? 

We have no information on a silk- 
screen attachment for platen presses. There 
are ribbon attachments for platen presses 
which produce the best imitation of type- 
writing. THE INLAND PRINTER has for 
sale a handbook on the silk-screen-process 
work. For information concerning tinto- 
graph and other means of making multi- 
color prints from one engraved plate, see 
Page 26, February, 1934, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


Printing on Metallic-Coated Paper 


Enclosed is a sample of a run with which 
we had some trouble. The pink ink ran fine. 
We checked up often during the run and found 
no sign of offset. When the pink was off, we 
found the sheets sticking. We had to pull the 
sheets apart one by one, and wind them fre- 
quently. The pink was still sticky the next 
morning when dry. 

With the black, the customer wanted dull 
black, but the inkmaker said the black used is 
the best to be had for coated stock. Yet we 
found the black sticking in small piles and 
finally had to lay the sheets out singly all over 
the place and it was thirty-six hours before the 
sheets could be cut. 

We also had trouble with register near the 
back end of the sheet, although the register 
was perfect at the gripper edge. 

It is too bad the customer didn’t have 
his wish, as dull halftone inks (both black 
and pink) would have worked best with- 
out offset and sticking on this metallic 
coated paper. From the excessive impres- 
sion on the reverse of the sheet, the cylin- 
der would seem to be overpacked and this 
would affect the register at the rear end. 


Small Offset Press Interests Him 


I would like to get your opinion of the small 
offset press, and information as to its capabili- 
ties to print photographic reproductions and do 
register work. I want to equip my plant for such 
work in the near future, so am seeking infor- 
mation now. As I understand it, the offset press 
is of the lithograph type. 

These smaller offset-lithograph presses 
are efficient on all sorts of work, and you 
can get samples of the work you are inter- 
ested in from manufacturers. 
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Absorbency Affects Lay of Inks 


Enclosed please find copies of two folders 
printed with the same weather conditions, roll- 
ers, and ink. Note the sandy appearance of the 
cuts in Folder A and the smooth reproduction in 
Folder B. Will appreciate criticism. 

Much of the pressman’s work is trouble- 
shooting. Only continuous alertness will 
enable him to avoid pitfalls. While the 
surfaces of the two sheets apparently are 
the same, tests show that A is more absor- 
bent than B and requires more ink and 
impression. The absence of these correc- 
tives accounts for slightly broken print. 


Wants Rubber Duplicate Plates 


We are figuring on an order on which we 
expect to use water-color inks. We will use zinc 
originals, and print from the rubber duplicate 
plates. Can you give us name of concern making 
rubber duplicates ? Any recommendations on the 
use of these plates? 

Name of concern furnishing the rubber 
duplicate plates is being sent to you. Get 
water-color inks from an inkmaker with a 
good reputation in this field. Print with a 
light impression from rubber plates. 


Printing on Cellulose Tissues 
We are wondering if you can give us any 
technical advice on printing cellulose tissue ? 
This work is economically done only on 
roll-feed presses, owing to the difficulty of 
jogging, cutting, and feeding these tissues. 
A special ink is used. 


Eliminating Static Electricity 

We are having a great deal of trouble with 
static in our paper. At times it is almost impos- 
sible to get the sheets through the press. If there 
is a remedy, will you let us know? 

Home-made makeshifts are not satisfac- 
tory, and we advise you to contact manu- 
facturers of devices which eliminate static. 
It is much more economical. 


Wants Special Embossing Stunts 
Will you send me name of a concern that 
sells various special stunts for embossing work ? 
The various stunts have been sold by the 
typefoundries in their branch stores. A 
good one is the “Ellis.” 


Considers Using Anilin Inks 

Kindly send me information concerning print- 
ing press you refer to which will print from line 
cuts with anilin ink upon paper or cloth. 

Anilin inks may be used, with special 
rollers, on any press. We are giving you 
the name of a successful maker of anilin 
inks for all purposes. 


Has Heavy Edges on Halftones 


Enclosed is half sheet of a sixteen-page form 
printed on a high-grade cylinder press. Is four 
hours for makeready too long? On some pages, 
you will find a line running near the end of the 
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plates. Can you tell me if the cause is in the 
rollers or the makeready? The plates were tight 
in the lockup, so the plates could not move, but 
I could not eliminate these heavy edges on some 
of the cuts. 

Four hours for makeready is reasonable. 
The trouble is due to the plates on wood 
bases not being level and type high under 
impression, Take care of this important 
condition at the start of a similar order. 


Wants Non-Cracking Boxboard Ink 


Enclosed is sample of boxboard, printed with 
blue ink, which, as well as others of the same 
general character, tends to harden the surface of 
the board, causing it to crack. Is there any rem- 
edy for this? The inkmaker blames the board, 
and quite naturally the board builder blames the 
ink. We have seen good grades of board made 
up in cartons which seem to be affected in the 
same way. Any suggestions will be appreciated. 

If you will send samples of the board to 
concerns which specialize in boxboard inks, 
they will supply carton inks that will with- 
stand cracking where the board is scored 


or creased. 





Printing on Celluloid Needles 


Can you inform us as to the best method of 
printing on a small round celluloid knitting 
needle? Do you advise rubber type, and if so, 
who can furnish same to us? 


The best method for this is to use a spe- 
cial machine like a pencil-printing machine. 
You can have casts in rubber made from 
type. In order to withstand the wear, the 
imprints must be printed on mat celluloid 
and lacquered. There is a fire hazard in 
lacquering and, with all the difficulties this 
order presents to a commercial printer, you 
might well place the order with a cellu- 
loid-specialty printing concern. 


Seeks a New Invisible Ink 

One of our customers wants to print with 
invisible ink on uncoated paper and spray the 
sheet to make the ink visible. Have you infor- 
mation on what could be used for the ink and 
what solution will bring the invisible ink out? 

You will find an invisible ink, which is 
brought out by water, discussed starting 
on Page 39 of the February issue. 
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"In the Days That Wuz''—The Sub's Idea of Independence 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Workups on Cylinder Presses 


I have just been made foreman of the com- 
posing room, and I am frequently called upon 
to give estimates on the time required to set 
orders. I lack experience in this, and wonder if 
a book is published that would be helpful. 

I am enclosing sample sheet of an order on 
which letters and characters worked up and 
punched through the sheet. We often have this 
trouble. We use small cylinder presses. 

On this run, we tried low pieces of thin card- 
board spotted at the bottom of form, without 
results. The sample of the other run was run 
eight up on a cylinder press. All pages of the 
book were similar to the ones submitted. The 
spaces and spacing material worked up con- 
tinually on these forms. 

We took one form of eight pages and squared 
all cuts to even points, tested all lines in the 
stick for squeeze and re-made every page, count- 
ing points in order to have every page made up 
to the same number of points both ways. This 
form gave us the same trouble. We tried low 
cards through this form without results. 

We had an experienced stoneman from a 
larger city come in to look at these forms. He 
worked on one of the forms and locked it, and 
after putting it on the press we had the same 
trouble. What could we have done to eliminate 
some of this trouble? 

We are sending you name of book deal- 
ing with estimating cost of composition. 

Workups are most often caused by 
springy forms not firmly seated on the bed 
of the press. The pumping that follows 
results in workups. Generally, springy 
forms are due to excessively tight quoins, 
which cause the form to rise in the center 
of the chase. The excessive squeeze is 
often given the quoins in the effort to 
make a poorly justified form lift. 

If the chase is sprung or upside down, 
and wood furniture in bad shape is used, 
good lockup is difficult. In a form which 
is made up of rectangles, a good lockup is 
impossible if there is a long lead, line, 
reglet, slug, piece of furniture, or wood 
base which interferes with the quoin pres- 
sure or surrounding units. Allowance must 
be made for the difference on compression 
under the quoins between wood, lead, 
machine-cast slugs, type, metal furniture. 

Also, leaded columns and pages of type 
yield more to a quoin at the foot than to 
one on the side. In order that furniture 
may not bind and hold quoin pressure off 
of the pages or units of a form, each unit 
should be longer in both dimensions than 
surrounding spacing material. 

Lines of type should be set full length 
and never loose and all spacing material 
should be prescribed length or a trifle 
scant rather than over-long in order not to 
hold quoin pressure off of type lines. 

It is a common mistake to lock up with 
too much squeeze, both on the stone and 
the bed of the press, and this regardless of 
whether justification is good or not. On the 
stone, the form must lift, every unit of it. 
This is possible with moderate squeeze if 
justification is good. When the pressman 


gets the form, he unlocks it on the bed, 
planes down and locks up again, and here 
again moderate squeeze is sufficient. The 
same caution applies to the locking of the 
bed clamps. The end in view is to obtain 
a level form, firmly seated on the bed. 
For rush work, slug-high sinkers are 
useful in getting a poorly justified form to 
lift. In the long run, it is better to depend 
mainly on good justification as a safeguard 
against workups, pull-outs, and the various 
troubles that may be caused by forms not 
firmly seated on the bed of the press. 


Brief, But to the Point 


A photoengraver’s advertisement in an 
advertising paper, a full-page halftone, 
shows a stereotype, a matrix, electrotype, 
wax mold, and halftone, and reads: 

As long as newspapers are printed from 
stereotypes, and stereotypes are cast from mat- 
rices, and matrices are formed from electrotypes, 
and electrotypes are made from wax molds, then 
halftones should measure seven-thousandths in 
the highlights, five-thousandths in middletones, 
three-thousandths in shadows. 

For conciseness, this ad runs a close sec- 
ond to the first sentence of Julius Caesar’s 
history: “All Gaul is divided into three 
parts.” Keep it in mind! 


Mechanical Chalk Overlay Leads 


We would appreciate knowing how the chalk 
overlay is made. For the past few years, we 
have used hand overlays, but on occasions we 
have used a mechanical overlay by taking a 
heavy ink impression, dusting it with fine emery 
powder, brushing and scraping the highlights, 
and then spraying with shellac. We are told 
there are patented mechanical chalk-relief over- 
lays and, if so, may we have name and address? 

The emery powder-shellac overlay is an 
old favorite home-made overlay, but it 
cannot compare with the mechanical chalk- 
relief overlay. 





A COPY SUGGESTION 


Value so. 


The real value of your print- 
ing lies in its effectiveness . . 
in the actual results it produces. 
Of course, it is natural for a per- 
son planning a piece of printing 
to say, “How much will it cost?” 

The price hasn’t a thing to do 
with its effectiveness. What you 
really want to know is what will 
it do . . . will it produce busi- 
ness for you. 

Keep that thought in mind 
always . . . when you buy print- 
ing. “Will it produce results’ 
rather than ““What will it cost?” 


* 


The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis, is 
sponsor of this in its house-organ 





Rubber-Plate Printing Advancing 


Striking evidence of the growth in pop- 
ularity of printing from engraved and 
molded rubber plates is found in the plants 
of the manufacturers of printing presses, 
where engineers are designing high-speed 
presses, which may be lighter if used to 
print from rubber plates. 

Engraved rubber plates came into prom- 
inence with water-color printing. Molded 
rubber plates had long been used to print 
on metal, glass, corrugated boxes, and so 
on, and are now coming to the front for 
printing on rough-surface papers. Isolated 
instances of etched rubber plates now are 
reported from Europe, and this problem is 
receiving attention here, with the predic- 
tion that etched rubber plates will be on 
the market within a year. The skeptics 
wonder how the etch can be controlled 
when biting into rubber. 


Wants Halftone Facts 


We would like to know where to obtain spe- 
cial rubber impression blanket used to print 
halftones on rough paper. Will this help in 
printing halftones on bond paper? What is the 
correct screen? 

We would like names of firms making the 
celluloid halftone. Will a biscuit overlay stand 
up for 5,000 impressions? If you answer these 
questions we won't bother you for a while. 

Sources of supplies are being sent to 
you. The impression blanket is helpful on 
rough paper. The 120-line screen is pre- 
ferred for use on all except extremely rough 
bond, on which 110-line works better. A 
well-made cut overlay will stand up for 
5,000 “bumps.” 


Inks for Cellulose Bags 


Can you advise what we can put into inks to 
print on cellulose bags? We would prefer to 
dope our regular inks, as we could get a suit- 
able color or colors on the initial order. Then 
when the customer approved the colors, we 
could order enough special ink for the run. 

A special ink is used for cellulose tissue. 
For the purpose of submitting proofs, you 
may use quick, hard-drying bond or cover 
inks until color okay is obtained, when you 
can order cellulose tissue inks of the same 
colors from an inkmaker successful with 


these inks. 


This Outlining Indicates Mottle 


We have been doing some experimental work 
on flint glazed paper without getting satisfactory 
results. We have been using special inks on a 
small cylinder press. The problem is to get an 
ink which lays smoothly, covers perfectly, and 
will not scratch off when dry. You will notice 
on the samples submitted that we have had 
trouble with the type giving an outlined appear- 
ance. We tried all sorts of treatment to get 
away from this effect. 


The outline effect is a form of mottle 
caused by using too soft an ink. You may 
avoid this by using a cylinder press job or 
bond ink of heavier body on flint glazed. 
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Saves Hunting Artwork 


Simple method of filing and indexing preserves originals 


from loss or damage, and speeds handling in office 


By CLIFTON S. WADY 


>> >> IN ALLprinting establishments doing 
any considerable amount of business, and 
certainly in every advertising office, there 
is sure to arise the problem of filing art 
originals—copy in the form of photos, oil 
. and water colors, line and wash drawings, 
pastels, charcoal and pencil sketches. 

Such illustrations are, of course, in vari- 
ous sizes, from miniature art bits to large 
original work. There must, therefore, be 
accommodations appropriate to such vari- 
ety; and a recording system to make all, 
and each, promptly accessible. 

Deep-drawer cabinets (metal is much 
preferred, and may be had from stock at 
office furnishers) permit photos and such 
pieces, mounted on heavy cardboard, to be 
filed on edge, standing one way and num- 
bered consecutively, as: ““A-1,” and so on. 

The first piece of furniture here referred 
to we will label ‘A’ for identification ; 
and the contents will be numbered under 
“A,” as 1-2-3. 

A second receptacle recommended is a 
metal rack (with or without vertical par- 
titions sliding in grooves) into which can 
be ‘stood up,” if heavily mounted, as they 
usually are, the larger art subjects, which 
are commonly oil and water-color work.. 

This cabinet we will label ‘“B,”’ num- 
bering its contents from one up. 


M-3, prominently, for easy identification. 
(“M” for miscellaneous; with 1-2-3 for 
“shelf,” and M-1, M-2, M-3 as numbers on 
the drawings.) This simplifies recording. 

An ordinary alphabetical 
card-file system may be used to 
give quick access to any sub- 
ject in the several cabinets and 
racks, reference being made on 
the identification card to the 
letter which signifies the cabi- 
net (A-B-M) followed by the 
number of the individual piece 
in such cabinet, and the “‘board 






graphs; to the white, water colors; blue, 
oil paintings; green, charcoal sketches; 
yellow, pen-and-ink ; black, wash drawings. 

Again a tab may be placed on top edge 
of the card to denote that the original is 
“out,” the date, and address of holder, 
being written on opposite side of the card. 
The date of “promised return” could also 
be added. When the drawing comes back, 
the fact is noted with date, and the “‘out”’ 
tab removed. 

Similarly, the tab may be made to give 
any desired sub-classification: It may mean 
that the piece of artwork is ‘from (or 
about) customers’; or from 
sales force; or a branch office; 
or may have any other signifi- 
cance the user designates. 

If expense be not consid- 
ered, the ideal method of keep- 
ing track of art subjects is to 
have photostats made from 
them. They may be quite small. 
When this plan is adopted, 





or shelf’ in the case of the 
‘Miscellaneous’ cabinet. 


the photostat is pasted into a 
blank book, accompanied by 





cabinet number and letter, and 





Also, on the card in file box 
(to save time hunting a sub- 
ject) may appear the written 
description of such subject, 
prefaced by a line indicating 





TOP DRAWER 


an order number if desired. 
This saves all of the detail of 
description and is more read- 
ily recognized, of course. In 





the character of the process— 
photo, wash drawing, or what- 
ever the method used in pro- 
ducing it may be. 

The “tab” idea (tin pieces to slip onto 
edge of card, which come in many colors) 
is an elastic one, and it may be utilized to 
give any, or varied, information at a glance, 
thus differentiating that card from the rest. 
To the red tab might be assigned: Photo- 





Where but few originals 
are handled, it may not be 
necessary to employ the card 
index, to easily find a given 
subject; but address of its 
owner and order number of 
the piece wherein it appears 
should be written on back 
of the artwork. 

A third cabinet, labeled 
“M” (for miscellaneous) , 
with spacious drawers or 
shelves, and ample room on 
top to examine or mark 
work, is convenient, and 
will take odds and ends, 
miscellaneous in size. 

For feady reference to 
these, it might be useful to 
employ a set of stiff card- 
boards that fit the drawers 
or shelves easily, lettering 
such boards; the subjects 
filed on the card ‘‘shelves”’ 
being numbered M-1, M-2, a 
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A letter file provides 
excellent art storage; 
each item is numbered 


many respects it offers advan- 
tages. There is nothing supe- 
rior to an actual photo of a 
thing as a “‘clue.”’ 

In such a book, the right-hand page 
may carry the photostat, while the left- 
hand page is used for written record of 
the going and coming of it. 

The writer is indebted to E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York City, for information 
that is the basis of this article. 
As the information offered is 
such that it can be generally 
applied in any plant, it gives 
printers a means of recording 





artwork and protecting it. 
W. C. Kirby, advertising 
manager, has adopted a com- 





prehensive system for quickly 
tracing his artwork originals, 





practically as herein outlined ; 
but considerably more com- 


plex (subdivided). 








If the plan works well in 
practice, under a $1,000,000 
annual advertising appropria- 








tion, it must be okay, and also 
adaptable, in part at least, for 








any lesser link of business. 











A cabinet of this kind is the ideal storage 
place for artwork which will not fit into the 
letter file. The massive pieces, which will 
not fit here, are stood upright in a rack 


“A place for everything and 
everything in its place,” saves 
time and labor; furthers busi- 
ness; yields happier mental 
states; and adds to profits, all 
along the line. 
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NOTES ON CO ST PROBLEMS 


* 


Consider Expenses in Setting Profit 


There are expenses the most carefully 
planned cost system cannot distribute with- 
out overcharge or undercharge. Among 
these are expenses collectively known as 
overhead. Office expenses, for instance, 
can only be distributed arbitrarily, because 
it is practically impossible to figure what 
part should be charged here and what part 
there. Delivery costs cannot be distrib- 
uted accurately, because to do so would 
cost more than it would be worth. Selling 
expenses cannot be distributed so each sale 
is charged with what it costs, for sales 
effort often fails to bring results at all, 
and results often do not come for years. 

Expenses enumerated above must be put 
into the cost, and at or about the time 
incurred. Thus it is necessary to average 
them, and such averaging often means 
charging too much or too little. 

This condition should be borne in mind 
when the selling price for an order is set, 
when to some extent it may be corrected 
by adding more profit where a greater 
amount of such expenses than the average 
applies, considering the size of the order. 
Work of a class which costs more than the 
average for selling, or for delivery, or on 
which there is a greater proportionate loss 
on account of bad debts, should bring a 
larger percentage of profit. 


Time-Value Tables Avoid Error 


Unless there is a calculating machine 
available, every printing office should com- 
pile tables of the cost of time consumed by 
work of the different kinds for which the 
plantis equipped. Such tables should show, 
for instance, the cost, or the selling price, 
of hand composition, for one unit, two 
units, three units, and so on, up to ten 
units or more. Whether they should show 
the price of more than ten units depends 
on circumstances. 

Even if they do not go higher than ten 
units (which would be one hour in six- 
minute units) they will save much work 
and many errors in calculating the cost or 
selling price of an order, for they can be 
used for calculating periods of time of 
more than an hour. Let us suppose, for 
instance, that the cost of 3.7 hours of 
hand composition, or any other kind of 


These brief notes on particular 
problems in costs may help to 


solve difficulties in your plant 


work, were to be figured. In that case, the 
cost of .3 hour (3 six-minute units) would 
be looked up on the table, set down, and 
a cipher added to the right to multiply it 
by ten, to get the cost of 3 hours; next the 
cost shown for the .7 hour would be writ- 
ten below the cost of the three hours, and 
the two added together, which would give 
the cost for the 3.7 hours. (This can be 
done on an adding machine, by shifting 
the figures for tens of units on bank of 
keys to the left.) 

The figures for such a table can be com- 
piled rapidly on an adding machine, now 
to be found in all but the smallest printing 
offices. To do this, the hour rate is set up 
on the keyboard of the adding machine 
and then the same amount added to it and 
printed by the use of the sub-total key, 
which will give the price for two hours. 
The hour rate is then again added and 
printed by the use of the sub-total key, 
which will give the price for three hours. 

This operation is repeated till the add- 
ing-machine ribbon has printed on it the 
ptice for as many hours as it is desired the 
table should cover. The ribbon is then 
checked over to assure the correctness of 
the figures put in the machine, and the 
prices copied onto a card or sheet of paper. 
By simply moving the decimal point, this 
table can then be used for tens or hun- 
dreds of hours, or for tenths of an hour. 























Throw light on your expenses and 
you'll soon lighten your expenses 
to the point where the cost fig- 
ures will enable you to quote fair 
and profitable prices regularly 








* 


Charging of Paper-Cutter's Time 


In larger plants, the paper-cutter some- 
times has a helper who, while supposed 
to be an apprentice in the cutting depart- 
ment, only handles stock. The wages of 
such a helper are properly charged to stock- 
handling expense, except, of course, when 
he actually operates a cutting machine or 
cares for it, when his wages should be 
charged to the cutting department. 

A situation the reverse of that described, 
arises frequently in small plants. There the 
man who operates the machine usually also 
gets out the stock, which is stock-handlers’ 
work. The person who operates a paper- 
cutter should not be expected, under such 
conditions, to report stock-handling sepa- 
rately from cutting time, when the stock- 
handling consisted of getting out and 
counting a few sheets. It would interfere 
with his work too much, so he should 
report all as cutting time. 

If he gets out and counts paper for sev- 
eral small orders at one time, which paper 
he is to cut, he may then divide this time, 
reporting, however, a little more cutting 
time on each order than was actually con- 
sumed. This arrangement will affect the 
cost of cutting (a small part of any such 
orders) too little for consideration. 


Why Estimates Often Are Low 


Apart from errors, there are two main 
reasons why the cost of printing is so 
often calculated too low. One is under- 
estimating the time required to do the 
work, the other is using hour costs which 
are too low. 

Where workmen are required to turn in 
tickets that show exactly what they did 
with the time they were paid for and to 
what orders that part which is productive 
should be charged, underestimates of the 
time before the work was begun (as for 
a quotation) can be detected from the rec- 
ord of time spent when the order is fin- 
ished and delivered. 

Where no time tickets are kept, esti- 
mates of time, the cost of the printing, 
will remain guesswork. 

Plants that keep time on work and fig- 
ure their costs by estimated hour costs, but 
do not use a complete cost system that 
shows what their own hour costs are, have 
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but one way to find whether the costs they 
use are too low. That is their semi-annual, 
or annual, profit-and-loss statements. 

To explain, we will presume such a 
plant had done a $20,000 volume of busi- 
ness during a year, and the cost sheets of 
all but a few orders had shown a profit. 
However, after deducting the cost of mate- 
rials, the amount of other expenses, the 
customary percentage for depreciation of 
equipment, and losses due to bad debts, 
and so on, there remained no profit for 
the owner except a moderate salary. Here 
it would be evident that the estimated hour 
costs used were too low. 

A plant doing $20,000 business a year 
should earn for its proprietor an income 
(in addition to a salary not less than he 
could earn elsewhere for the same services 
as those he renders this business of his 
own) that is more than interest on the 
investment in the plant. 

The employing printer whose business 
shows the conditions outlined can do but 
one thing— increase his hour rates. He will 
still be much in the dark as to how it will 
affect his profits, for he does not know 
which rates are most in need of being 
raised nor how the increase will affect the 
profit on individual orders. Only a cost 
system which shows what hour costs actu- 
ally are, and what the work produced 
actually cost, will provide this informa- 
tion necessary to good management. It is 
one of the main benefits of cost figures. 

If the printer who uses no accounting 
system which shows his actual hour costs 
attempts to reduce them, something he 
should do at all times, he will have no 
way of knowing whether he is meeting 
with success. Efforts to reduce costs some- 
times have the opposite effect, because of 
annoyance caused employes, or for other 
reasons, a condition which may never be 
discovered without a cost system. 


Big Customer Is Danger 


Big customers are nice, especially those 
who place a good part of their business 
without asking definite prices in advance. 
But to some extent big customers are a 
danger. Many a printing concern has failed 
because it lost the one big customer respon- 
sible for the main part of the profit. 

That printer whose profits for the most 
part depend upon one customer will do 
well to make a constant effort to secure 
trade that will keep the business above 
water, in case the big customer fails him, 
until the orders received from the big cus- 
tomer in the past can be replaced from 
other sources. He will likewise do well to 
go slow on instalment of equipment for 
which he would have little or no use if the 
big customer should be lost through any 
combination of circumstances. 
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Monthly Cost Figures Needed? 


Printers having a complete cost system 
usually compute the hour costs monthly. 
Where the costs and other information, 
tabulated when ascertaining hour costs, are 
compared with the same information of 
earlier dates, or of other concerns, results 
are obtained. 

Many printers, however, use hour costs 
for little but to calculate cost of work. 
Such printers are served equally well if 
hour costs are ascertained at less frequent 
intervals, preferably each three months. 

Since the proper cost for use in calculat- 
ing the price of work is not that of a 
single month, but the average for the past 
twelve months, the variation from month 
to month is usually not so great that hour 
costs for cost calculation must be changed 
monthly. Calculating the hour costs quar- 
terly instead of monthly saves nearly two- 
thirds of the time required for calculating 
hour costs—and in a great many plants 
this saving of time is sufficient to keep a 
cost system going that would fall by the 
wayside if costs were calculated oftener. 


Type Is Charged Off in Four Years 


The rate generally used when figuring 
the depreciation of metal type and simi- 
lar equipment of the hand-composition 
department is 25 per cent a year. This 
means that enough is charged off every 
four years to replace such equipment. 

But much type is used more than four 
years, as every printer knows. For that rea- 
son, the amount of depreciation charged 
to hand composition in those plants which 
do not have a good system of bookkeep- 
ing is often much higher than it ought 
to be. When instaling a cost system in a 
plant, for instance, attention is hardly ever 
paid to length of time the equipment of 
the plant has been in use. If a deprecia- 
tion of 25 per cent is to be used in fig- 
uring costs, then no depreciation whatever 
should be figured on type and equipment 
of the class carrying this depreciation rate 
that is more than four years old, for 
enough depreciation should have been 
charged on this equipment during four 
years to pay for it. 

This is a matter that should not be over- 
looked when a cost system is instaled in 
a printing plant. If depreciation is charged 
on type that has already been completely 
charged off, then the hand-composition 
cost is being padded to that extent. Hand 
composition not only carries the highest 
depreciation rate used in the printing busi- 
ness, but it is one of the things the cus- 
tomer nearly always thinks ought to cost 
less than it actually does. For this reason, 
it is often difficult to get a price for it 
that leaves a satisfactory profit. 





To avoid an overcharge for depreciation 
of type, every printing office that operates 
a cost system should keep its type inven- 
tory either on cards, or in loose-leaf form. 
It should be gone over at regular inter- 
vals, and the cards or sheets listing items 
four years old, or older, should be taken 
out, and the value listed on them taken 
off the type inventory. If type is still in 
use, although over four years old, the 
sheets on which it is listed should be filed 
separate from those on which depreciation 
is calculated, for, while this type has been 
charged off the books, it still has value, 
and indemnity for its loss should be col- 
lected from insurance companies in case 
of loss by fire. 


xk *& 
Smart Use of Printing Shown 


At first glance, the halftone in this col- 
umn appears to be the cover of a spiral- 
bound book. Well it might, for that is the 
impression the designer sought to give in 
the original piece, used as an insert in an 
advertising magazine. 

As may be expected, the wire was not 
actually used, but was simulated by print- 





Spiral bound? No, it is printed 


ing a line cut partly over the color plate 
and partly over the white of the stock. The 
stunt was used in a four-page insert about 
the “Comic Weekly,” and was carried out 
also on center spread and the back page. 

The front design is in three colors, green, 
yellow, and black, the green showing light- 
est in our reproduction. The optical illu- 
sion of the wire was nearly perfect. 

A stunt of this kind is possible only in a 
saddle-stitched publication. The back page 
of the insert was tipped to the following 
right-hand page, thus enabling the contin- 
uation of the idea on the insert’s spread. 
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Too High! But | Got the Order! 


By JOHN CLAYTON 


Selling results and fitness of the 
piece beats out the price angle. 


Here are actual cases as proof 


» » » ‘Sorry, old man, I'd like to give 
you the work, but your price was too high.” 
How often every seller of printing has 
that said to him! And how often is he 
going to have it said to him—again and 
again—unless he changes selling tactics. 

Many printers unthinkingly put all the 
blame for this reaction from their prospect 
on the depression. This is wrong. Condi- 
tions of the last four years have aggravated 
this state of affairs—have increased the 
number of such slaps in the face. But, long 
before the debacle of 1929, printers were 
presenting and buyers rejecting to the tune 
of ‘““You’re ’way out of line.” 

So there must be something fundamen- 
tally wrong. Let us see. And, if possible, 
find the remedy. 

We dislike hypothetical instances (per- 
haps a better phrase is fake cases) so I'll 
confine what I tell to actual occurrences— 
two of which should suffice to get my 
points across. 

It was in “good” times—the “‘full din- 
ner pail” era—that I got back a return 
card, from a mailing sent out by my firm, 
reading: “We are getting out a catalog. 
Send me a representative to quote on it.” 
(Note that this was a “come and see me” 
post card from the prospect, inspired by 
our aggressiveness, instead of an “‘any 
printing today?” cold call.) 

My man was an ideal prospect, from the 
creative printer’s standpoint. He was in the 
school-supply business, the secretary of the 
company—they had no advertising man. 1 
could see at once that he wasn’t ‘onto the 
ropes,” that he needed help, as soon as he 
showed me the beginnings of his copy that 
he had written on large sheets of wrap- 
ping paper of odd sizes, some of them 
gummed together so that they were nearly 
three feet long. It was in pencil, in ink, 
bits pasted on here and there. 

All kinds of cuts were tumbled around 
his desk and on a pine table behind him. 
The opening of a large bottom drawer 
showed original halftones on end, being 
scraped by both zincs and electros. What a 
mess it all made! 

The first thing I did was to carefully, 
even tenderly, lift the cuts from the drawer 
one by one. This gave me an opportunity 


to point out the cost of halftones and tact- 
fully to hint on the need of care in han- 
dling them. (He didn’t know—most of 
them were furnished by the manufacturers 
whose products would be represented in 
the catalog.) I showed him some ruinous 
scratches. I explained that all these would 
show up as defects when the book was 
printed, if they were included. 

Pretty soon I had all the cuts gathered 
in piles on the table, with protecting sheets 
over every halftone. (It was interesting to 
watch my prospect’s face when I insisted 
on doing this last.) 

Once or twice during all this he had 
asked my price, but of course I didn’t hear 
him. Why discuss the price until we knew 
what was going to be produced? 

I knew that I most definitely was not 
going to do so. 

We delved: into the copy. “Of course, I 
plan to have all this typewritten, but I 
don’t see how—the girls are all too busy.” 
“Don’t bother about it,” I replied. “I'll 
take care of it for you’ —making a mental 
note to charge for it, with a liberal per- 
centage. ‘And at the same time,”’ I added, 
“if I come across anything I feel can be 
improved in your wording, it will be all 
right for me to change it, eh?” 


OLD CATHAY 


“Oh, certainly,’ he responded fervently 
—convincing me that I assuredly was on 
the right track. 

“Now, about the price on this. I want 
. . .” he began. But before he could go 
any further I interrupted him with, ‘‘Just 
a minute, please. I want to get all those 
cuts wrapped so I can take them along.” 

“Take them with you!” he cried. “You 
haven't got the order yet.” 

“No,” I said, smiling. “I realize that. 
But I need to prove all those cuts up— 
that is, get pictures of them so I can see 
just what they look like, before I can give 
you a figure that would really mean any- 
thing. And any price you may have that 
was made up without doing this,” I went 
on, seriously, ‘“doesn’t mean a thing. How 
can it—when the fellow estimating the 
cost can’t possibly know what he’s figur- 
ing on?” 

So without more delay, I wrapped the 
cuts up (using some of his “copy’’ wrap- 
ping paper), put the package on the floor 
alongside me, and asked ‘‘Who’s your cat- 
alog going to?” 

If ever a man was met by the unex- 
pected, this one was. But for me to have 
spoken then would have been fatal, so I 
kept quiet till he fecovered himself, when 


ENJAMIN JOE 





Luncheon 

65c, 75c, $1.00 
. . 55¢ up 
. - » $3.00 


Open 11 a.m. to 5 a.m. 


Dinner 
Midnight Supper. . 
Dinner for Four. . . 


PRICES AT 








Dining at Old Cathay is an 
adventure in good taste. The food is 
extraordinary, the service splendid. 
You will enjoy, too, its pleasant 
atmosphere. ... in itself, a rare treat. 


“Delaware 2021 


AYHLYD O10 AVHLYD G10 


Folder business card, described in "Specimen Review," by F. W. Black and Company, Chicago. 
At top is front, when folded, below is spread opened. Reverse at right is extension when folded 
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he burst forth, ‘“Well, I’ve had four differ- 
ent printers figure on this work, but you’re 
the first to ask me that. What difference 
does that make?” 

“All the difference in the world,” I an- 
swered. “Just exactly the same difference 
as asking whether one is going dancing or 
fishing—so one will know what to wear.” 

Finding the catalog was going to school 
boards all over the country, I got a quick 
mass vizualization of his prospects and 
had cover and inside stock, composition, 
and color scheme pretty well fixed. 

Then we talked about the aim of his 
catalog, discussed the number of pages, 
the size—its general appearance and its 
anticipated selling effect. But still not the 
price! Keep this in mind. 

It wasn’t until he had pulled out from 
another drawer a couple of blank dum- 
mies, with sixty-pound s. and s. c. cover 
and forty-five-pound inside stock—so very 
flimsy that they hung dismal as dead fish 
—that the price question was discussed. 

“T have figures here from four printers,” 
he said, ‘‘one of $285, another of $310, 
and two others—let’s see, here they are— 
$343 and $362.” 

“Based on what?” I asked. 

“On everything,” he replied. “I showed 
them just what I’ve shown you.” 

“Not everything,” I said smilingly, ‘‘for 
they didn’t take the cuts out of the desk.” 

To shorten a perhaps lengthy narration, 
two days later I was in with a pasted-up 
dummy—ai/ the cuts in place, with head- 
ings and text roughly indicated, a layout 
on the cover. I pulled this dummy quickly 
out of its envelope and thrust it in front of 
him, with ‘‘Here’s your catalog!” 

His face was a study. He turned the 
pages back and forth—oh, he knew the 
school-supply business all right, and he 
was checking everything—then turned to 
me with, ‘You certainly went to a lot of 
trouble in getting this up.” 

“Not a bit more than this kind of work 
requires,” I replied. ‘Only by handling 
the catalog this way could I know and you 
know just what you are going to get for 
your money. The price for this work, with 
a sixty-five-pound antique cover, (feel it— 
notice how stiff it is—see how it holds 
without bending) and sixty-pound paper 
inside, English-finish (notice how opaque 
it is—you don’t see the back of one page 
showing on the face of another) complete, 
is $435. And,” I went on rapidly, ‘“‘here’s 
your envelope, light and strong, at the 
right price, of course additional. It all 
comes in the postage weight with a frac- 
tion to spare for contingencies.” 

I walked out with the order! 

We now come to the depression period 
—just two years ago. This time, a four- 
page folder. The main point of this in- 
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stance is the “‘selling’’ of the customer on 
the highest-price folding enamel made. 
Printers everywhere were scurrying around 
to find the cheapest, and catalogs of “‘sec- 
onds” paper houses were continuously 
open on every estimater’s desk. I will pass 
over the mechanical details. It was a case 
where an advertising agency was handling 
the copy only, we to do all the rest of the 
work—all the layout, artwork, engraving 
included—and to deal with the customer 
direct. It was not competitive, except as 
against business conditions, When the esti- 
mater and I came to the “paper” portion 
of the figure, I, knowing the importance— 
necessity is a better word—of this folder 
reaching its recipient in perfect shape, 
without cracking or tearing at the folds, 
suggested a certain folding enamel. 

“Good heavens, man, we haven’t used 
any of that paper for nearly three years. 
I’ve forgotten what it looks like. You'll 
have a fine chance of getting that across. 
Why, it'll increase the price of the order 
—(there were a good many thousands 
called for)—by nearly 25 per cent.” 

“Maybe,” I answered. “But it’s what he 
should have if that folder is going to do 
the right kind of selling for him. Figure 
on that paper, please.” 

I confess to a little dubiousnéss as to 
success as I picked the phone up to give 
the customer his price, but a realization 
that I was right—that printed on anything 
but a proved folding enamel would be to 
invite disaster—strengthened my resolve. 

My portion of the telephone conversa- 
tion, after covering details, went some- 
thing like this: “Now, I’ve figured on 
printing this folder on folding enamel. 
I’ve used it for years—and I know that 
if we use that it will get your folder to 
your prospects just as it leaves us, no 
cracks, no tearing, in perfect shape. . . . 
Sure, it costs a bit more, but it’s worth it. 

“Cheaper paper? Certainly there’s lots 
of it, but I wouldn’t use it if I were getting 
the folder out for myself and I certainly 
won’t recommend something I wouldn’t 
use myself. Besides (here I played my 
trump), I refuse to accept responsibility 
if it’s printed on anything else... . 
That’s fine—thanks a lot. . . . Yes, the 
work will be out on time.” 

A greatly admired former president of 
the United States put into the language a 
word which the dictionary says is not in 
polite use in the plural. That word is 
“guts.” It seems to me that if the two 
instances given above prove anything, it is 
that right now more than ever we can 
afford to forget the dictionary inhibition 
and equip ourselves with a bountiful sup- 
ply of this great essential. You may more 
politely term it “intestinal fortitude,” if 
you wish. The main thing is to use it! 





Revives Old-Time Memories 


The item and cut reproduced here make 
excellent proof that THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S policy of giving its readers the latest 
news and views first is one of long stand- 
ing. The item, from The Typographical 
Journal, reports that the picture, made by 
a star rule-twister of the day, was first 
printed in THE INLAND PRINTER for Octo- 
ber, 1892. The explanatory text regarding 
this picture follows: 

There was a time in the printing business 
when the “‘rule-twister’’ was considered the aris- 
tocrat of the craft. His services were in demand 

















and much of the brass-rule-bending work was a 
joy to behold and a credit to the craft. Introduc- 
tion and use of more modern methods relegated 
to the discard the art of so manipulating brass 
rule that, when complete, the job resembled a 
painting or photograph. Few if any of the old 
artists are active at the trade today. 

For the benefit of our younger members and 
the pleasure of older ones with a good memory 
there is herewith shown, in condensed form, a 
bit of artistic rule work performed by Louis G. 
Repp, a member of the International Typograph- 
ical Union for forty-six years and now a resident 
at the Home from Number 8. If you have the 
time—and the brass rule—attempt to reproduce 
this rule composition for yourself. 


x * 
Each Issue Gets Better 


For several months past the urge has 
been upon me to write you about the won- 
derful improvement made in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for the last six or eight months. 
There seems to be a general snapping up 
of articles and specimens shown, and, in 
many ways, the old publication is getting 
decidedly better. I am an old-timer, and 
have taken or read THE INLAND PRINTER 
for thirty years, and have many old copies 
in my office now.—F. W. SEARS, publisher, 
The Tourist, Santa Cruz, California. 
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» 9} 9} THE QUESTION of placing type 
matter in relation to illustrations is one the 
writer feels is understood by far more than 
can be judged by many advertisements 
seen in daily newspapers and pieces of 
commercial-printing work. No originality 
is claimed for the thought contained in 
this article. It merely seeks to discuss it. 

The point covered is a simple one, and, 
no doubt, is considered a minor detail by 
many who prepare advertising literature, 
as will be proven by a brief examination 
of any newspaper. It is hoped that this 
article will remind the ones who under- 
stand the use of white space, and are vio- 
lating it in a “‘don’t-care’”’ fashion, to give 
more thought to it, and to others it will 
be enlightening. 

Just when headlines of type should pre- 
cede or follow the illustration is a ques- 
tion often raised. Many demonstrations 
have been given, showing the type head- 
lines, when placed over illustrations, are 
incorrectly handled in the greater majority 
of cases. Some authorities advise, to be on 
the safe side, it is better to place the head- 
lines under the picture. In this we agree, 
if the designer is not acquainted with the 
method of properly distributing white 
space, or is unappreciative of its value. 

In attempting to solve this riddle, we 
noted every piece of printing possible 
where headlines came before the illustra- 
tion. When an exceptionally good piece 
made its appearance, it was compared with 
others that lacked such a ‘‘satisfying” pres- 
entation. We have now concluded that, 
when type is placed above or precedes the 
illustration, any hint of crowding must be 
avoided, So, the solution of this problem 
in most cases falls back upon our old 
friend, Mr. White Space. 

For some time, we thought that, if the 
illustration predominated on the printed 
piece, the headline to get attention should 
be placed under it, but many pieces of 
outstanding value came before us that con- 
tradicted this thought. We offer a rough 
layout of a lamp advertisement, in which 
the illustration and its background is the 
undisputed area of color; yet notice how 
the type headline stands out on a field of 
contrasting white with a definite statement 
that could scarcely be overlooked. Some 
may question such a layout as being static 


Here, selected items will be constructively criticized by precept and example, criticism 
being based upon sound fundamental principles which effect all visual impressions 








By Guest Editor 


by such long lines of type and the horizon- 
tal shape of the illustration. However, be- 
ing ‘‘daddy” of the thing, we cite that the 
type matter below illustration has been 
broken into two narrower columns, which 
creates a clash of lines in the composition 
to cause enough action to advertise an arti- 
cle for use in a home. 

The layout for a chicken hatchery fol- 
lows an informal arrangement of an adver- 
tising piece by placing the headline to the 
left of the picture and above the subject 
in the illustration. Allowance of plenty of 
white space around this headline affords 
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shown to demonstrate that in such a case 
the headline can be placed over the illus- 
tration when white space is judiciously 
used. A coffee advertisement must appear 
friendly, at least that is our impression 
when we think of a good cup of coffee, so, 
using this logic, to greet the reader first 
with a friendly word or two and then 
show him the brand of coffee would be 
good salesmanship, free of high-pressure 
methods not in keeping. 

The space did not provide for a half- 
tone of a pleased coffee drinker, yet the 
effect is achieved anyway. 





Play with Wrinkles 


SENSATION TREATMENT Saves AOD 
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Revolutionary New Lamp 
helps preserve your eyesight 




















Layouts showing headlines above illustrations, discussed on this page 


the eye an easy starting point at which to 
begin reading the matter. 

The illustration in this piece is one of 
pure complement to the business and is 
used to help attract attention of persons 
interested in poultry—it tells nothing defi- 
nite. When an illustration such as this is 
encountered, the writer believes the word 
explanation in the headline is more effec- 
tive if placed before the picture. 

The coffee advertisement is offered as a 
suggested handling in informal arrange- 
ment where headline and illustration is 
about evenly balanced in tone value. It is 


The layout for the beauty shop is shown 
because the illustration is of the thumb- 
nail variety, and is used to add a touch of 
appropriate atmosphere to the printed ad 
piece. This advertisement is supposed to 
attract the attention of persons interested 
in a certain beauty service, and the selling 
point should be given first place when the 
illustration provides no more information 
than this picture. 

Just how much white space to distribute 
around the type when used above the illus- 
tration can only be determined by the size 
of the advertisement and the size and 
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shape of the illustration within its bound- 
aries. However, any student of typogra- 
phy will be able to calculate the proper 
proportions of this field of white for the 
headlines when used above illustration. 

It is just a matter of putting white space 
to use in an effective and profitable man- 
ner. Also, it might be added that this ele- 
ment of white space needs no tools to 
handle, just brain effort to make it work 
for you—white space is something we all 
have to work with in every printed piece. 

Study of how to use it successfully is 
one of the most profitable investments a 
typographer can make. 


xk * 
ls Old-Time Reader 


Enclosed is check for subscription to THE 
INLAND PRINTER, to commence with the Feb- 
ruary issue. I have been buying it from a friend 
in the news business, but am tired of waiting 
until he gets it. I have taken THE INLAND 
PRINTER for years, and it is the best printing 
magazine, in my estimation. I have been in the 
game fifty-six years and am still trying to learn. 
—Louis E. Smitu, The Beacon Press, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 








Compounding Enriches Words 


Language gains greater power and wealth of expression 


from careful and sound combining of word forms 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


>» 99 YEARS AGO, when the world and I 
were younger, language was simpler. In 
the "Nineties, when I was in my teens, my 
father and grandfather were students of 
grammar and related subjects, such as 
punctuation and compounding. My father, 
F. Horace Teall, specialized on the latter. 
We of his household lived on hyphens; 
figuratively, in that we heard them much 
discussed, and literally in that they trans- 
lated into food, shelter, clothing, and rec- 
reation, since they furnished the head of 
the house with employment. 

Since those last years of the nineteenth 
century, the language has grown greatly. 
New inventions, scientific discoveries, the 
amazing expansion of activities and inter- 





VARIETY SPICES COVER CONTINUITY 


» » AT FIRST GLANCE, printers will have 
noticed the same feeling of continuity in 
our cover this month that has marked THE 
INLAND PRINTER'S covers for the last three 
issues. At second glance, they will realize 
that many points of difference exist. 

The cover is as distinctly different from 
its forerunners as each of them was from 
the others. The general layout plan is the 
same. Square area for the design, allowing 
for space below to bulletin the feature arti- 
cle in the issue, has been the theme which 
provided continuity—identity, if you will. 

It is an idea which the editor does not 
recall having seen used on any magazine. 
It offers possibilities for adaption on other 
publications, on house-organs, and even on 
mailing pieces where massive display value 
is desired, yet where cost is a factor. 

The editor agrees with those who dislike 
seeing the same thing over and over. The 
current series of covers is a demonstration 
that design continuity can be achieved with- 
out danger of too much sameness, so, monot- 
ony. Changes in detail—type and decoration 
—give the simple explanation of how it is 
accomplished. 

The three preceding issues showed possi- 
bilities in the use of “‘stock’’ decoration. 
Obviously, the surface was but scratched. 
The facilities and possible variations are 
limitless, and we can but hope to suggest a 
means, rather than to explore indefinitely. 

The decorative panel of this issue’s cover 
is drawn, the work of Joseph Carter, asso- 
ciate of Paul Ressinger, busy these days in 
modern package design. Possible modifica- 
tions of this frame are without limit, yet we 
will be able to hint at but few before we 
turn to some other type of design, as our 
plans for the near future provide. 


Type is quite as potent as decoration and 
color distribution in achieving variety without 
undue monotony in a design which, being 
standard in general form, may identify a prod- 
uct or a magazine unmistakably at a glance. 

The current series of covers is a practical 
demonstration of this statement. In it, we are 
achieving variety through variation of type 
faces and the way of using them which makes 
each cover design distinctive and different 
from the others. Yet, by use of a basic theme, 
continuity is preserved. 

Featured on this month’s cover is Deep- 
dene Bold, latest offering of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company of Philadelphia, 
and designed by Frederic W. Goudy, the cor- 
poration’s art director. In the opinion of the 
editor, it represents real achievement, being 
one of the most characterful bold romans 
developed in years. 

If, as some feel, the clamor for novelty 
faces has abated somewhat, the potentialities 
of bold romans like this—that is, with a bit 
of a ruffle—should be extensive. The percent- 
age in printing, by and large, is still in favor 
of the bread-and-butter faces—traditional, if 
you will—whether desirable or not. That 
being the case, and considering the impetus 
given distinction in recent years, it should 
make a place, and a prominent one, for this 
bold roman, which, though conventional, gen- 
erally speaking, has little individual features 
which contribute that quality which is best 
expressed by the word “personality.” 

Undoubtedly, the near future will see this 
face available for those printers not equipped 
with monotypes from independent  type- 
founders who cast foundry type from mono- 
type matrices. For the shops emphasizing 
hand-set composition, and there are many, this 
fills a need of tangible value. 
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ests, all bringing new words, have not 
merely enriched the vocabulary numeri- 
cally, but have brought about changes in 
our way of thinking and of expressing our 
thoughts, with consequence of immeasur- 
able advance in word-combining. 

In 1900 we spoke and wrote the Eng- 
lish language in America. In 1935 we 
speak and write American. The difference 
is greater than that on which Uncle Henry 
Mencken based his book ‘The American 
Language.” It goes deeper than regional 
dialect and idiom. We are putting words 
together in a way that multiplies their 
power and spreads their scope. 

All this makes a rather heavy introduc- 
tion to what I intend to say in this article, 
but it applies to our serial study of such 
matters, for the benefit of proofreaders 
and editors, and all who handle copy and 
type. At the moment, I wish merely to 
exhibit some examples of word-combina- 
tion in common print. 

The paper at which I happened to be 
looking, when the list from which these 
phrases are taken was made, was dated 
just after the Supreme Court handed down 
its decision on the ‘‘gold cases.” This rul- 
ing is referred to in the news columns as 
the “gold ruling.” Here is our first exam- 
ple of new freedom in word-combination. 
“Gold ruling” is not comparable to ‘brick 
house,” ‘‘gold ring.” It does not mean a 
ruling made of gold; it means, a ruling on 
cases in which a promise of payment in 
gold was under question. 

In the same articles we find “‘gold pay- 
ment,” meaning payment in gold; also 
“gold clause cases,”’ “'gold value contracts,” 
“gold bond contracts,” and ‘“‘gold certifi- 
cate suits.” In most shops these compound 
adjectives would have been hyphened; 
but with or without the hyphen, they illus- 
trate—vividly, it seems to me—the spirit 
of free combination of words. 

Three phrases in the list begin with the 
word “emergency”: “emergency legisla- 
tion,’ “emergency banking act,” “emer- 
gency truck crew.” We do not have to say 
“legislation for the emergency,” ‘‘the act 
governing banking in the period of emer- 
gency,” “the crew managing the truck 
held in reserve for use in emergencies.”’ 
No, sir—no such roundabout and word- 
sprinkling processes for us up-and-at-’em 
Americans! We just take the noun and 
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turn it into an adjective; a noun and an 
adjective, or a couple of nouns, squeeze 
them together into a single modifier—and 
let it go at that, confident the reader will 
put the words together easily and swiftly, 
and get the meaning correctly. 

A treaty drawn and executed to bring 
about reciprocity in trade between two 
countries we blithely name a reciprocity 
treaty. An agreement between two govern- 
ments, providing that future disputes shall 
be subjected to arbitration, we discuss as 
an arbitration agreement. A body of dele- 
gates assembled for discussion of arma- 
ment we call a disarmament conference; 
we also speak of an arms limitation con- 
ference, piling up the nouns. 

Counsel for the defense are, in Ameri- 
can, defense counsel. Those who are con- 
fined in our prisons constitute our prison 
population, Inflation of credit is credit 
inflation. A scheme of government in 
which municipal business is directed by 
an individual instead of a city council is 
denominated a city-manager plan. Obliga- 
tions incurred by a government are not 
now, as formerly, governmental obliga- 
tions, they are simply government obliga- 
tions. We take a noun and use it as an 
adjective. So we speak not of the streets 
of New York, at wordy length, but of 
New York streets. These expressions snap 
and crackle with electricity. 

More of the same: a person who gives 
advice on the use of money for profit 
through sharing the makings of an indus- 
trial corporation is an investment coun- 
sellor. Those who sell cards of admission 
to the theater are engaged in the theater- 
ticket business. The ambition you had in 
early youth is a boyhood ambition. A 
moratorium limited to real estate “paper” 
is a mortgage moratorium. The boy in 
grammar school who is studying ‘‘parts of 
speech,” would be told ‘‘mortgage” is a 
noun, but here it is, completely adjectival 
in use and function in the sentence. 

Grammar has not quite caught up with 
idiom, We are manufacturing new idio- 
matic ways of speaking and writing. These 
phrases at which we have been looking 
were not always in use. Our grandfathers 
would have been slightly puzzled if they 
could have seen a newspaper, magazine, 
or book of today, in their day. Their 
expression was slow, deliberate, wordy. 
It had its beauties, and its strength. But 
our style now is crisper, more direct, with- 
out being less clear or beautiful: 

Without looking back at the grand old 
pages of the past, I suppose there could 
be found in Macaulay, Addison, Dickens, 
Scott, and their literary kin examples of 
word-combination to match those com- 
mented on in this article; but they would 
be exceptional, not commonplace. 


I never could quite understand why the 
dictionary people speak of these combina- 
tions as ‘‘phrases.”” Perhaps I am just plain 
dense or stupid. I always thought of a 
phrase as a structure with a preposition, 
noun or pronoun, and modifiers thereof. 
But these combinations are phrase-equiv- 
alents. They simply do not make a show 
of the identifying forms, the prepositions. 
Such expressions as “made of,” ‘‘used 
for,” “characteristic of,” and so on and 
on, are “supplied” by the reader. 

All this, and much related matter, is 
interesting to writers and readers because 
the richness of our language is treasure 
for all. More specifically, it is interesting 
to printers and proofreaders because it 
emphasizes the need of shop system, style, 
in providing for most effective mechanical 
presentation of ideas. Printing has made 
the human world over. Compounding of 
words is not a fad or fancy, but an essen- 
tial part of good printing. Study of many 
publications leaves me convinced that few 
establishments have any real system of 
compounding in operation. All have need 
of one, without question. 

Many of us are un-compound-conscious 
until all of a sudden we realize there is a 
problem—and we don’t know how to go 
about solving it. Every proofreader should 
study it, seriously, systematically; always 
with great care not to let it get on his 
nerves and drive him crazy. First, analysis ; 
then, formulation of principles. Finally, 
the casting of rules. That is the way to go 
about it. The important thing is to avoid 
quibbling, to refuse to be led astray by 
false analogies. Get down to the realities. 
And do not let little technical fears destroy 
your perception of the strength and beauty 
of our American language of today. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Touchdown! 


Every business triumph is a 
touchdown. But it is teamwork, 
not individuals, that wins games. 
One man or one department may 
do the scoring, but the entire 
organization team must be well 
rounded and must function as a 
whole to make touchdowns pos- 
sible. Consolidated service—the 
most comprehensive of its kind 
in all Kansas—has been helping 
many businesses round out win- 
ning teams during the 1934 sea- 
son—and it’s time now to begin 
building for the 1935 team. 


* 


Consolidated Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company, Salina, makes its point 





Melbo’s 


There’s nothing more pitiable to me 
than to see a bright, clean-cut young fellow 
literally thrown out into the business field 
with the admonition dinning in his ear, 
“Go out and get an order!” It’s not only 
brutal, but unscientific—and is decidedly 
costly to the house adopting such tactics. 

Most of us are more easily led than 
driven. 

There are still a few foremen and other 
bosses who think the only way to get 
results from their help is to holler at them. 

Seems to me a good idea these days for 
all of us to remember Rudyard Kipling’s 
“If.” Kind of “touches the spot.” 

Wonderful what a good-morning smile 
from the “old man” can do to stimulate 
everybody to more and better work! 

You may bluff your way into a job but 
it takes ability to old it. 

There’s still as much call for a real com- 
positor, despite the fact that layouts some- 
times come to him marked up so he hardly 
can see the design below the maze. 

I wonder why so many buyers adopt 
hard-boiled tactics, when (if they only 
knew it) salesmen are ready to jump 
through hoops for the fellow that treats 
them as human beings. 

We're living in a great era. Out of all 
the mix-up big things are bound to come. 

Some salesmen have heard so many 
“no’s’’ that they have forgotten that their 
business is to get the prospect’s “yes.” 

Over-enthusiasm always can be tactfully 
curbed. But what are you going to do with 
deadly dumbness? 

If I never recalled anything of Elbert 
Hubbard’s except his essay on “Loyalty,” 
I'd feel well repaid for having read him. 

I have always given my business to the 
fellow who helped me most. 

Some workers are like chickens. All they 
say is “clock,” ‘‘clock.” 

Then there is a number of employing 
printers who remind one of baby chicks. 
All they can say is “cheap,” “cheap.” 

When you present a plan or just a piece 
—go to the extreme. (There’s something 
in human nature that impels people to 
trim things.) Then when your customer is 
through with his snipping, the plan or 
piece will be as you originally conceived it. 

I can’t stand a person who mumbles, 
fumbles, or jumbles. 
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Call Chicago Printing Center 


Chicago Tribune declares graphic arts industries of city 


lead nation in volume; Federation supports story 


By D. H. DeMICHAELS 


>> > DEFINITE proof of increased volume 
of commercial printing is contained in the 
payroll figures tabulated by the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation. The annual pay- 
roll for 1,400 such establishments in Chi- 
cago amounts to $19,542,217, according 
to a check made in February. While this is 
less than the $20,657,000 figure reported 
in March, 1934, when broken down, a 
real gain is demonstrated. 

Individual establishments have reported 
increased sales volume and also increased 
employment for the last year, indicating 
that increased payrolls are not due to 
higher wage rates, but to employment. 

Although total payrolls for the city are 
less than a year ago, the amounts paid by 
groups including largest and medium-size 
plants all show sizable increases. 

The three largest plants in the city now 
have an annual payroll of $5,435,392, a 
gain of 17 per cent over a year ago! The 
next grouping now includes thirty-three 
plants, as compared with twenty-six a year 
ago, and a payroll increase for the group 
of 27 per cent. This clearly indicates a 
rise in sales volume (which in turn has 
increased payrolls generally) rather than 
mere increase in wages paid by individual 
establishments. It is well to note that seven 
more plants are now included in the class 
doing between $200,000 and $2,000,000 
annual volume than were in that group a 
year ago, when the last check was made. 

Payroll figures for the next group, those 
establishments doing between $25,000 and 
$200,000 volume a year, also indicate that 
gains have been made. While no official 
estimates for the nation as a whole are 
available, experienced observers have rated 
the gain at 15 to 30 per cent, which might 
be said to be substantiated by Chicago's 
payroll figures on leading plants. 

It is interesting to note that Chicago's 
three largest plants account for 28 per cent 
of the total payroll, with the thirty-three 
in the next group providing 27 per cent 
of the annual total. In the third group, 
eighty-seven establishments are included, 
with 15 per cent of the payroll. The 
remaining 1,277 shops met the 30 per cent 
of the payroll balance. 

Reported are thirty-nine more printing 
establishments in Chicago today than a 
year ago, and ninety-nine more than were 
recorded in January, 1928, the industry’s 
best year. The increase is said to be the 
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result of unemployed craftsmen setting up 
for themselves in an effort to combat loss 
of wages. Many of these shops will be 
closed, it is believed, as the continued rise 
of printing volume creates more employ- 
ment in the larger, well established print- 
ing concerns of the city. 

Not only is the volume of commercial 
printers increasing, but Chicago is now 
the nation’s leading graphic arts center, 
according to a story in the Chicago Trib- 
une, reproduced on this page. The Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation substantiates it, 






stating that, on the basis of the payrolls 
as reported to the United Typothetae of 
America, Chicago leads the nation in com- 
metcial-printing volume. 

Publication of the story is believed to 
have had a salutary effect on relations 
between printers and users of printing in 
Chicago. Many printers, annoyed by the 
patronizing viewpoint of some buyers, 
brought about in part by wheedling con- 
tacts of price-mad printing salesmen, are 
confident that the industry will experience 
new respect in the future. An industry 
which is the city’s third largest in dollar 
volume of sales and first in employment 
and payrolls, it is felt, will receive greater 
respect from its customers in the city’s 
many other industries. 

It is estimated that volume of commer- 
cial printing alone, not including news- 
papers, magazines, and other graphic arts 
products, is $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 
a year, at current volume. 





PRINTING and allied graphic arts, includ- 
ing newspaper, periodical, and book pub- 
lishing, rank first among Chicago’s indus- 
tries in total number of persons employed 
and in aggregate payroll. 

Meat packing stands at the head in value 
of products, with steel and iron mills in the 
Chicago area second. But printing is away 
at the top in the value it adds to raw mate- 
rials bought from other industries, such as 
paper and ink. 

As one of the great centers of the graphic 
arts in America, Chicago is rated first in 
commercial printing, and New York first in 
book and periodical printing, and value of 
product. The value of graphic arts output 
in the Chicago area in 1929, the peak year, 
was $445,000,000. Of this, $324,000,000, 
or 72 per cent, was value added to raw 
materials by the printing industry. 

The swing to Chicago is continually 
growing. Transportation, and Chicago’s 
position as traffic center of railroads, air- 
ways, highways, and inland water is a con- 
stant magnet. Some of the national maga- 
zines a few years ago, to reduce transpor- 
tation costs, began moving their printing 
to Chicago, leaving their editorial offices 
marooned in the East. 

An edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is printed here. So is paper money for 
Canada. 

In volume and variety of printing and in 
total payrolls, Chicago exceeds all other 
American cities, according to statisticians 
for the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation. 
One-tenth of the printing done in the United 
States is produced in Chicago plants. One- 
fourth of all the printing inks used in the 
United States come from Chicago. 

The city tops the world’s cities in the 
manufacture of printing presses and kindred 
machinery. Three of the larger private 
printing plants in the country are here. So 
is the largest private map-making plant in 
the world. Magazine covers in colors are 





made here for magazines printed elsewhere. 





Daily Calls Chicago World Printing Center 


More presses for color printing are here 
than in any other city on the continent. And 
the word “color” is a key to the growth of the 
printing industry in Chicago, for here was 
developed color-process printing. It followed 
the old World’s Fair of 1893. Theodore 
Regensteiner is credited with organizing the 
use of color-plate printing by the letterpress 
process. 

Photoengraving and color printing, the 
experts say, made Chicago the greatest mail- 
order center in the world. The two leading 
mail-order houses together use about 120,- 
000,000 catalogs and pamphlets a year, for 
the most part abundantly illustrated. 

More telephone directories, too, are printed 
here than anywhere else—about 10,000,000 of 
them a year for sixteen cities scattered from 
the Atlantic to the Rockies. 

Before the depression, the volume of busi- 
ness in the graphic arts was growing at a tre- 
mendous pace. Meanwhile, Chicago had devel- 
oped into one of the world’s greatest adver- 
tising centers. The largest paper merchants in 
the United States are in Chicago. One concern 
has twenty-eight branches. 

Within the last five years, color printing on 
high-speed rotary presses was developed in 
Chicago, The Tribune pioneering in this dur- 
ing the depression. 

A few statistics: The census for the Chi- 
cago industrial area for the peak year, 1929, 
showed meat packing had 28,000 employes 
and wages and salaries of $42,000,000. Iron 
and steel mills had 50,000 employes, and 
wages and salaries of $97,000,000. The seven- 
teen branches of the graphic arts, including 
newspaper and periodical publications, gave 
employment to 75,000, and paid wages and 
salaries of $160,000,000. 

Value of products was: Meat, $671,000,000; 
steel-iron mills, $500,000,000; graphic arts, 
$445,000,000. Value added by manufacture 
was: Meats, $81,000,000; steel-iron, $213,- 
000,000; graphic arts, $324,000,000. 

Reproduced by permission of The Chicago 
Tribune from its issue of March 11. 
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The Months Vlews 





"Fifty Books'' Go on Tour 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts has 
been recognized this year by the New York 
Public Library in giving its ‘‘fifty books of the 
year” a preferred space for the exhibition, and 
it is gratifying to see how the public appre- 
ciated it and attended. 

The writer was recording secretary of the 
A. I. G. A. in 1921, when Burton Emmett, 
David Silve, Fred Goudy, and others led in 
advocating the establishment of this annual 
exhibition of books, though no one realized at 
that time the tremendous amount of work 
entailed in the undertaking or its educational 
value to the public in cultivating taste for 
properly constructed books. 

A valuable feature of this year’s exhibition is 
the beautifully made catalog, with a preface by 
the fifty-books committee: John Archer, chair- 
man, Frederic W. Goudy, Frederic G. Melcher, 
and Laurance B. Siegfried. The introduction is 
by Carl Purrington Rollins, of The Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

The fifty title pages are all reproduced and 
show a gratifying improvement over the too- 
formal or too-freaky title pages of previous 
years. A dignified title page is that of ‘“The 
Expedition Into California of the Venerable 
Padre Fray Junipero Serra and His Companions 
in the Year 1769” from The Nueva California 
Press, San Francisco. Another is the title for 
“The Heathen Chinee, Plain Language from 
Truthful James, by Bret Harte,” from the hands 
of John Henry Nash, San Francisco. It gives 
one the strong impression that fine bookmaking 
appears to have gone west during 1934. Eight 
printers from that state have fifteen items in 
this exhibition to ten New York City books; 
Boston’s nine, and Chicago’s six. Of the thirty- 
four different type faces used in the books, nine 
are Janson (linotype) ; six Caslon (monotype), 
and five Baskerville (linotype). Among the 
twenty-seven printers whose work is shown, 
The Merrymount Press, Boston, stands first, 
seven books; R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, 
Chicago, six books; The Grabhorn Press, San 
Francisco, six books, and The Harbor Press, 
New York City, three books. Seven of the 
books are privately printed and cannot be pur- 
chased. The total cost of the forty-three books 
on sale, in limited editions, would be $340.50, 
or over $9.00 a copy.—S. H. H. 


N. E. A. Goes to New Orleans 


The fiftieth anniversary convention of the 
National Editorial Association will be held in 
New Orleans May 5 to 12. Actual business ses- 
sions will be limited to the morning of May 6, 
7, and 8. The first convention of the associa- 
tion was held in New Orleans. 

The opening day (Sunday) will be devoted 
to registration, board of directors’ meeting, com- 
mittee appointments, and also sightseeing. The 
opening business session is the only program 
scheduled for Monday, with delegates buying 
their own lunch and spending» the afternoon 
sightseeing or otherwise, as they prefer. 


Brief mentions of men and events associated with the printing industry are published here. 
Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 








Tuesday’s business session will be followed 
by a ride on a Mississippi River steamboat, fol- 
lowed by a dance in the evening at either a 
country club or yacht club. The final business 
session on Wednesday will be followed by a 
luncheon tendered by the New Orleans Associa- 
tion of Commerce. That evening the city’s pub- 
lishers will be hosts at the banquet to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the association. 


CLAYTON RAND 


No definite program of speakers has yet been 
announced, but it is known that discussion will 
center around three general topics: Fifty years 
of association service to publishers; the code; 
the future, code or no code. The expiration of 
N.R.A. the following month and the as yet 
apparent inability of Congress to do anything 
about it are expected to bring a large attendance, 
as will the golden anniversary features. 

Following adjournment of the convention 
proper and New Orleans entertainment features, 
a one-day trip will be made to Gulfport, home 
of Clayton F. Rand, senior director in point of 
service on the N. E. A. board, and “host” offi- 
cer. The sightseeing editors will also visit 
Biloxi and other Gulf Coast points, returning to 
New Orleans for the night. 

The next day, the party will start a three-day 
tour of the Evangeline country by bus. The first 
day will be spent at the university and state 
capitol in Baton Rouge, including lunch, a ban- 
quet, and a dance. The following two days will 
include a circle through the famous region, 
returning to New Orleans. Expenses of the trip 
are being held to a minimum. 

Various other trips, including cruises to Cuba 
and Mexico City are being offered. 


Cincinnati Craftsmen Lay Plans 


A strong committee has been named by the 
Cincinnati Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
to plan for the coming convention of the Inter- 
national Association to be held August 25, 26, 
27, and 28. Chairman is John M. Callahan of 
United States Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany; vice-chairman is J. H. Christina, The 
Bohnett Company. 

August J. Bruder is secretary of the commit- 
tee, and James E. Sullivan is treasurer. Carl 
Huether is in charge of transportation; Leo T. 
Folz, of badges; Alexander Thomson, Junior, of 
entertainment; Theodore C. Dorl, hotel and 
banquets; B. J. Woermann, publicity; Joseph 
Kornmann, registration; Lee V. Augustine, 
show and exhibits (entries in THE INLAND 
PRINTER contest will be shown); Jacob G. 
Nessler, finance; E. J. McGill, printing; Wil- 
liam E. Richards, hosts; Mrs. George Wagner, 
ladies’ entertainment. 

The committee reports an excellent program 
is already shaping up and that the convention 
will be designed as the most memorable gather- 
ing of craftsmen in many years. Details of the 
program and other matters of interest will be 
announced later. 


Union Seeks Teletypesetter Hold 


The first test of union control of teletypeset- 
ter tape perforators is now being made in Cham- 
paign, Illinois, where union compositors of the 
Champaign-Urbana Evening Courier were dis- 
charged following refusal to handle type cast 
from tape punched by the non-union employes 
(office typists). 

The union claims jurisdiction over the per- 
forating units as well as over all the typecasting 
machines, denied by the publisher, who is oper- 
ating his equipment with non-union compositors. 
Local union officials state that the teletypesetter 
does not decrease employment, but admit that 
the controversy is over control of the perforators. 

Both the teletypesetter and the semagraph, a 
similar device, were described in THE INLAND 
PRINTER at the time of their introduction. Orig- 
inally electrically operated, the devices are now 
mechanically driven. Nearly forty installations 
have been made in this country, principally in 
newspaper plants, and ten have been added to 
the machines of the Edinburgh Scotsman. 

In all cases, the publishers using the device 
have stated that it has not been used to reduce 
employment, but has provided them with neces- 
sary increased capacity not otherwise obtainable. 
Emphasis is placed on the fact that typesetting 
machines operated by teletypesetter units must 
be kept spotless and dust-free at all times. 


Hugh Watts Dies Suddenly 


Hugh K. Watts, sales manager of the Demo- 
crat Printing and Lithographing Company, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas, died March 9 after a brief 
illness. He was fifty years old. Watts was an 
Alabaman, moving to Little Rock twenty years 
ago. He had been connected with the Democrat 
company for fifteen years. 
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Columbia Opens Binding Exhibit 


Columbia University, New York City, is open- 
ing an exhibit of rare and modern book binding 
on April 15. The exhibit will include about 300 
examples of binding done in the last forty years 
in Europe, a number of current American exam- 
ples, and about 100 specimens of ancient crafts- 
manship from the university’s own collection. 

The intention is to make the exhibit a demon- 
stration of what the past contributes to modern 
graphic arts craftsmanship, rather than a com- 
parative exhibit. In addition to work from lead- 
ing bookbinders in this country, collections also 
are being sent here from England, France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary. 

The collections will be displayed in the Low 
Memorial Library, home of the university’s rare- 
book department, of which Dr. Hellmut Leh- 
mann-Haupt is curator. Frederick Coykendall, 
trustee of the university and director of The 
Columbia University Press, is chairman of the 
committee arranging the exhibit. 


Printing Exhibit Goes on Tour 


Some 200 students of the college in North 
Manchester, Indiana, studied an exhibit on the 
graphic arts prepared by W. K. Perkins in 
recent weeks. The exhibit consisted of eighteen 
wall panels and a wide range of other matter, 
related to the specific subjects, placed on tables 
below them. Fifty feet of table space was used. 

History, major inventions, newspaper produc- 
tion, typography, relief printing, planographic 
printing, photogravure, photoengraving, elec- 
trotyping, stereotyping, all finishing operations, 
advertising, fine printing and publishing, direct 
mail, European printing, papermaking mate- 
tials and chemicals were some of the topics 
covered by panels and other display material. 

Perkins states that, almost without exception, 
the eighteen wall panels he prepared were made 
up from specimens and illustrations of machin- 
ery published in THE INLAND PRINTER over a 
period of years. Other materials, photos, and 
specimens were furnished by S. D. Warren 
Company, Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, also the Rosenow 
Company, and others. 

The exhibit is to tour other Northern Indiana 
towns, in each case being tied in with a display 
of work by local printers. 


Issues Goudy Specimen Book 


Another bit of Goudiana is being issued by 
Continental Typefounders Association, Incorpo- 
rated. ‘“Typographica Number 6”’ is a new speci- 
men book showing eleven new faces by the 
famous designer, none of which is available on 
typecasting machines, and all of which are still 
practically unknown. The book also includes 
showing of some of the older and more famous 
Goudy faces. The book is being offered in con- 
nection with new fonts of Goudy fleurons, or 
separately for a nominal sum. 


Wiley, of New York Times, Dead 


One of the greatest figures in New York jour- 
nalism is dead. Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times since 1906, died sud- 
denly March 20 while he was apparently recov- 
ering from an operation. Sixty-five when he 
died, Louis Wiley recently celebrated his fiftieth 
anniversary in the newspaper business. 

Connected with every national and many local 
newspaper and advertising associations in the 
country, Wiley was active in furthering their 
work until he entered the hospital. 


Starting as a reporter on a Kentucky weekly 
when only fifteen, he became business manager 
of the Rochester (New York) Post-Express at 
the age of twenty-four, and two years later he 
resigned to join the staff of the New York Sun, 
feeling Rochester had no more growth to offer 





LOUIS WILEY 


him. He joined the Times in 1896, shortly after 
the then-dying paper was purchased by Adolph 
S. Ochs. He became business manager in 1906. 

The list of honorary pallbearers contained the 
names of many men notable in business and in 
political life, as well as those of Wiley’s friends 
and associates in the newspaper world. 


Appleton Engraving Enlarges 


The Appleton Engraving Company is now 
located in its new, modernistic office and plant 
at Neenah, Wisconsin. Increased floor space and 
new equipment have been combined to make it 
the last word in engraving efficiency and service. 


Printers Are Highest-Paid Workers 


The highest weekly average industrial wage 
paid in this country is received by newspaper 
and magazine printers, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The figure given is 
$31.15. Ranking third in the list are the book 
and commercial printers, who average $28.48, 
thirty-six cents less than auto workers. The aver- 
age for twenty-one industries is $21.61 a week. 





U.T. A. Sets Date 


The United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica will hold forty-ninth annual con- 
vention October 14, 15, and 16 this 
year in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
in New York City. Executive Vice- 
president John J. Deviny advises that 
the dates and place of meeting are 
the unanimous choice of the national 
executive committee at its sessions 
in Washington March 8 and 9. 











Shopping Guides Fight Injunction 


The Downtown Shopping News, an advettis- 
ing newspaper, and Goldblatt Brothers, Incor- 
porated, Chicago department store issuing a 
similar advertisement, obtained a writ permit- 
ting them to continue distribution after Carl J. 
Hallberg, a property owner had obtained an 
injunction against them. 

Hallberg sought the injunction on the ground 
that the method of distribution employed lit- 
tered the halls and passageways of his building, 
creating a fire hazard. 

The injunction was set aside when the pub- 
lishers showed that papers were being fastened 
to door knobs with rubber bands or otherwise 
secured, when not delivered directly to the pub- 
lic. The appellate court refused to vacate the 
writ when attorneys for the defendants stated 
that to do so would throw several thousand per- 
sons out of employment, and would damage 
properties of their clients far more valuable than 
that of the plaintiff. A higher court again sus- 
tained the injunction, making the use of the 
rubber bands necessary. 


|. T. U. to Meet in Montreal 


The seventy-ninth annual convention of the 
International Typographical Union will be held 
in Montreal, Canada, from September 7 to 14. 
The two host locals are planning a souvenir pro- 
gram of 5,000 copies, anticipating that the his- 
torical attractions of the old French-Canadian 
City, the sight of ocean liners 1,000 miles from 
the ocean, and other sights will draw a great 
attendance from all over the United States. 


Foss-Soule Reports Better Business 


Karl T. Soule, president of The Foss-Soule 
Press, Incorporated, Rochester, New York, is 
now distributing match books widely, imprinted 
with an advertisement for his company. He also 
reports that Diamond Match Company advises 
he is the first printer to use its matches for gen- 
eral advertising of printing. He reports business 
is holding up well. 


Bert Chapman Now Salesman 


Albert C. Chapman, for many years a typog- 
rapher with the large printing and publishing 
houses in this country and abroad, is now a 
salesman for Ruttle, Shaw, & Wetherill, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia. It is stated that weaken- 
ing sight made it necessary for him to give up 
shop work, and that his knowledge of type has 
won for him an interested clientele among users 
of the composition house’s customers. 


Printers Rank High for Safety 


A drive for accident-prevention conducted by 
Employers Mutuals Liability Insurance Com- 
pany during the last six months of 1934 resulted 
in perfect records for sixty-eight out of eighty- 
one of the participating printing and publishing 
plants. For 3,124,647 man-hours worked in 
these eighty-one plants, a total of twenty-nine 
accidents occurred, for a ratio of 9.3 for each 
million man-hours worked. 


Typothetae Aid Dies 


Willard B. Williams, secretary of the St. 
Paul Typothetae, died during March at the 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Fort Snelling. 
He was sixty-six. Williams served in the Span- 
ish-American War and in the Philippine Islands. 
Since returning to civil life, he has been active 
in military associations. Prior to entering into 
typothetae work, he was a clothing salesman for 
many years in the Twin Cities. 
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Association Asks Pre-Code Status 


Defeating a motion to abandon the graphic 
arts code, pending further recommendations as 
to changes in it, the Anthracite Typothetae, in a 
meeting in Scranton, Pennsylvania, held during 
March, adopted a resolution to return to pre- 
code status. The vote called for a return to a 
“program of work and education” similar to 
that in force before the code was approved. It 
also invited Binghamton printers to again unite 
with the Anthracite Typothetae, contrary to code 
rulings and regulations. 

Gerald W. Walsh, regional manager of the 
Washington, D. C., Typothetae, criticized the 
code and also its administration at the meeting, 
according to the Scranton Times. He declared 
the code administration had pursued a policy of 
indecision, procrastination, and evasion, and he 
said there was little wonder that the enthusiasm 
and coéperative attitude shown by printers a 
year ago has now become sheer disappointment. 

He said that a less complex code was neces- 
sary, but that no code could be effective until 
administered by persons familiar with problems 
confronting printers. 


Giegengack Is Colonel Now 


It is Col. A. E. Giegengack now. The Public 
Printer was commissioned to the staff of Gov. 
Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky as a surprise honor 
during the course of the testimonial dinner- 
dance given in Washington to celebrate con- 
firmation of his appointment. 

Noted figures in political, civil, and printing 
circles attended the affair, the speakers includ- 
ing leaders from the halls of Congress, printing 
trades organizations, and John J. Deviny, execu- 
tive vice-president of the United Typothetae of 
America, national code authority. 

“Gus” expressed his humbleness of spirit 
and his deep appreciation of the honors given 
him, and gave major credit to his mother and 
his wife, both present. His mother, he disclosed, 
had been a printer, as had been his maternal 
grandfather. His wife, he said, had sustained 
him and stood by him in smooth going and 
rough, making possible his progress. 

He recalled the early history and develop- 
ment of the Government Printing Office, and 
told of his determination to make it even more 
a help for printers everywhere, than it has been 
in the past. He also praised the staff. 


Engravers Agree to 37!/, Hours 


After two full months of bitterly contested 
negotiation between the employing photoen- 
gravers of New York City and the union, they 
have come to a two-year agreement for a thirty- 
seven-and-one-half-hour week in 1935, and a 
thirty-six-hour week in 1936, with no reduc- 
tion of weekly wages paid for the forty-hour 
week just ended. This agreement affects about 
2,500 skilled artisans, hundreds of whom have 
been out of employment during several years. 
This New York settlement will undoubtedly 
have its effect in the other printing centers, 
where thirty-hour week is contested.—S. H. H. 


Leo Hart Dies Suddenly 


A heart attack resulted in the sudden death 
March 8 of Leo Hart, founder and head of the 
Printing House of Leo Hart, Rochester, New 
York. Noted as a printer of fine books, Hart 
was only fifty-two at the time of his passing. 

His firm will mark its thirty-second anniver- 

ury this month, having grown during that time 
to include two large plants and a subsidiary, 


the Franklin Color-Type Company. Among the 
fine books which have come from its presses is 
Shakespeare’s ‘“Venus and Adonis,” with illus- 
trations by Rockwell Kent, one of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts “Fifty Books of the 
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Year” for 1931. The Limited Editions Club 
also rated ‘“‘Bibliographica Typothica,’’ com- 
piled by Horace Hart, as one of the most impor- 
tant books of its kind issued in 1933. 

Leo Hart was a member of the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, the United Typothe- 
tae of America, and Rochester Advertising Club. 


Staff Honors lowa Publisher 


James R. Rhodes celebrated his twenty-fifth 
anniversary as publisher of the Newton (Iowa) 
Daily News on March 1. A surprise com- 
memoration was a special edition of the News 
on that date, telling of his career, produced by 
the staffs of the daily and five weeklies pub- 
lished under his direction. The staffs of the six 
newspapers gave the publisher a dinner on 
March 2 in honor of his anniversary. 


Intertype Earns Profit in 1934 


The annual report to the board of directors 
of Intertype Corporation discloses that the com- 
pany earned a small profit in 1934, compared 
with losses in the two preceding years. 

Profit during 1934 was $124,227, in connec- 
tion with which President Neal Dow Becker 
said, “Foreign sales continue to represent a 
large proportion of total sales. Intertype com- 
posing machines are now in use in more than 
sixty countries, and recent shipments were made 
to such widely separated points as Iceland, New 
Zealand, Morocco, Madagascar, South Africa. 

“During 1934, the corporation’s engineers 
developed additional new devices which have 
attracted the favorable attention of the printing 
and publishing industry. Among them is the 
composing-stick attachment which permits the 
setting of large advertising type faces on any 
intertype model in use.” 


Gage in Demand as Speaker 


The repeat engagement of Harry L. Gage, 
vice-president in charge of sales of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, as critic of the T. & 
H. calendar is proving as extensive as his ser- 
vice in that capacity last year. He has already 
made a number of talks before various graphic 
arts and educational organizations on the calen- 
dar, and many more are scheduled. 

Gage gives another talk on the calendar April 
13, before the Eastern Arts Society, Philadel- 
phia. His review this year differs in many ways 
from that of last, and is being equally well 
received by his audiences. 

Other talks he is scheduled to make in the 
near future include one before the Typogra- 
phers’ Association of New York City on April 
25 on “Trends in Typography”; before the 
National Editorial Association convention in 
New Orleans on May 8, on ‘The Plan to Pro- 
mote Newspaper Advertising’’; and one before 
the fourteenth annual conference of teachers of 
printing in Boston on June 23. 


General Electric Profit Rises 


Everyone is interested in evidence of better 
times, and so printers will be more than pleased 
with the inspiring report of General Electric 
Company. The March meeting of the board of 
directors was told that orders received in 1934 
totaled $184,000,000, compared with $143,000,- 
000 in 1933, an increase of 29 per cent. Sales 
billed in 1934 came to $164,797,000, compared 
with $136,637,000, an increase of 21 per cent 
over 1933. 

Net profits available for common stock are 
reported at $17,151,000, compared with $10,- 
855,000 in 1933. This is fifty-nine cents a share, 
as against thirty-eight cents the year before. 
Cash and marketable securities are $108,000,- 
000, down $4,000,000. 

Employment has increased from 41,560 to 
49,642, with payrolls totaling $75,227,000. This 
includes an average increase in wages of 14 per 
cent a person. Employment has increased almost 
37 per cent since the March, 1933, low, while 
wages have gained 70 per cent in the same time. 

The number of stockholders also increased, 
from 188,316 to 196,248. 


Indiana Denies Competition 


During February, a circular was issued by an 
Indiana paper house urging support of a state 
measure to remove state departments from com- 
petition with commercial businesses. The piece 
further charged that the state duplicating depart- 
ment was taking outside commercial orders. 
Elmer J. Straub, adjutant-general of the State of 
Indiana, informs THE INLAND PRINTER that 
none of those making charges has ever proved 
any or offered proof. Newspaper reports on the 
proposed law say that it has passed one house 
of the legislature and is almost sure of passage 
in the other. The news reports lay particular 
stress on the fact that the state duplicating 
department will close if the measure passes. 


Papermaker Cantine Is Dead 


Martin Cantine, president of Martin Cantine 
Company, died in Kingston, New York, on 
March 17 from pneumonia. He was sixty-nine. 
In addition to operating the paper company he 
founded, Cantine was a director of banks and 
other corporations in Saugerties and Kingston. 

He was widely known in the paper industry, 
and had achieved wide popularity by his per- 
sonal attributes. 

He was a Republican presidential elector for 
the elections from 1908 to 1932. 











NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE PRINTER 





A NEW FONT DISTINGUISHER is now standard 
equipment on the Model H intertype and is 
applied when ordered on other models. It is 
said to be fully automatic, and never requires 
attention. It is stated that even when magazines 
are changed for others containing fonts of dif- 
ferent point sizes, the distinguisher always is 
set automatically. 

When a magazine is moved into operating 
position, a shoe or gage, one on each magazine, 
operates a rocker arm and a lever extending to 
the distinguisher finger on the distributor box, 
thereby setting the finger at the required point. 
It is explained that the shoe is fastened to the 
magazine easily under the head of the maga- 
zine plate screw at the left, front corner. There 
are several different shoes to cover the full 
range of point sizes, but the shoe on any one 
magazine serves to set the distinguisher for 
several point sizes. 

The April issue of Who's Who in the Com- 
posing Room will introduce Vogue Bold Con- 
densed, a new headletter variation of the Vogue 
family. The feature story of the issue covers 
awards of the California Newspaper Publishers 
Association, two of the prize winners being set 
in Intertype Ideal News. 

Specimen sheets of the new Vogue Bold Con- 
densed and information on the new font dis- 
tinguisher may be had from Intertype Corpora- 
tion, direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ADDITION of a V-slot adjustment to the Chal- 
lenge slotting attachment for its paper-drilling 
machine enables the user to produce four kinds 
of slotted holes. This new attachment, which is 
instaled or removed from the paper driller in 
three minutes, permits the operator to slit holes, 
slot them in two widths, and also V-slot holes. 

Side guide and back-gage setup need not be 
changed in using the slotting attachment on the 
Challenge paper-drilling machine. Register is 
not disturbed by attaching the slotting device. 
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Four kinds of slots are made as suggested here 





There are only three parts to the slotting 
attachment. The pressure foot of the drill is 
detachable from the column and the slotter fits 
in its place. Clean, sharp cuts are produced with 
minimum effort, the maker states. 

A groove in the auxiliary back gage guides 
the special-alloy steel knife blade, which can be 
removed easily. The maker states that addition 
of the V-slot adjustment does not require a price 
increase. Full information regarding the slotter 
can be obtained from Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany, direct or in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SATISFACTION is being reported generally by 
printers who have instaled Paasche “No-Offset’’ 
Process on their presses. Sing!e-unit installations 
for test purposes usually have resulted in such 
plants proceeding with equipping of all presses. 

It is said that the Paasche “‘No-Offset’’ process 
absolutely eliminates all ink offset, slipsheeting, 
and slowing down of presses. Full press speeds 
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are possible on all runs, it is added, whether it 
be black only, colors, metallic inks, or varnish 
that is being run. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that the dry, 
invisible mist, applied with air on the printed 





THE GROWING POPULARITY of script types is 
emphasized by Bauer’s introduction of Gillies 
Gothic, named for its designer, William S. Gil- 
lies, Los Angeles. The bold-face is now avail- 
able in sizes from eighteen to eighty-four points, 
with the light soon to follow. 

Popularity of the scripts is credited by the 
maker to the complement that they provide for 
square- and sans-serif faces. A free, informal 
display is possible with such faces, it is added. 
The maker describes Gillies Gothic as a modern 
bold with speed, legibility, power, and grace. 





Scene is pressroom of Schmidt Printing Company, Chicago, showing battery of six presses 
equipped with Paasche "No-Offset"’ Process. Additional installations are being made here 


sheets, does not affect ink colors, and is dis- 
solved by covering inks during overprinting. It 
is added that the Paasche installation not only 
does not throw off fumes into the pressroom, 
but actually aids ventilation. 

The solution is broken into microscopic par- 
ticles by air pressure in the “gun’’ used, yet is 
sufficient to hold sheets apart in normal piles. - 

The device is controlled by a photo-electric 
cell which automatically turns the mist on as 
the sheet passes beneath it, and turns off the 
mist as the back end of the sheet is reached. It 
is stated that a gallon of the solution will cover 
150,000 to 200,000 square feet of stock, depend- 
ing upon how light or heavy it is required to 
suit ink and stock used. 

THE INLAND PRINTER checked up on the 
claims of the maker by interviewing a Chicago 
user of the units. R. J. McIndoe, pressroom 
superintendent of Schmidt Printing Company, 
stated that satisfaction with the first Paasche no- 
offset unit instaled led to equipping five more 
presses. He adds that the company is going to 
equip all of its presses with the Paasche units. 

“When we made the first installation,” he 
said, ‘we hoped it would work, but we had our 
doubts. We felt sure there had to be some weak- 
ness in the thing somewhere, and we actually 
laid awake nights thinking up ways to cause 
ink-offset. 

“We ran metallic inks at full press speed; 
black inks over metallics; we used spot varnish. 
We examined sheets at the bottom of the pile, 
and found them as clean as the top one. We 
overprinted, but could find no difference in the 
color of the inks. 

“Every press in the shop is going to have the 
Paasche units hooked up to it before we will be 
satisfied,"’ McIndoe concluded. 

Full information regarding the Paasche “No- 
Offset”’ process can be obtained by writing Paa- 
sche Airbrush Company, direct or in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Extension of the finishing stroke of lower- 
case letters provides continuity to carry the eye 
across the page. It is stated that it possesses nec- 
essary weight without loss of mobility and flow. 
It is especially recommended to lift a heading 


Gillies Gothic 


New bold script by American designer 


out of a page or to personalize any quotations. 
Specimen sheets may be obtained from The 
Bauer Type Foundry, Incorporated, direct or in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


DEMAND for Signal Script continues to be so 
strong, the maker reports, that it is impossible 
to keep it in stock. It comes in three weights. 
The light is offered in sizes from eighteen to 
fifty-four points; the medium in sizes from 
eighteen to ninety-six points; the heavy from 
twenty-four to ninety-six points. 

Definitely a hand-written type, it gives the 
feeling of having been scrawled with pencils of 


Coutinental 
Signal Sevipt 


Three weights in Signal Script 


various degrees of softness, offering an informal 
touch for single lines of layouts equivalent to a 
signal for attention. 

Specimen sheets and details may be obtained 
from Continental Typefounders Association, 
Incorporated, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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INCREASED attention is being given by press- 
raen and by management to the problem of low- 
ering costs through reduction in makeready 
time. Letterpress is making rapid advances in 
this matter of inspection and pre-makeready, as 
well it must if it would meet the competition of 
offset, and other processes. 

One of these measures, often overlooked, 
although important, is the truing up of presses 
to give an even impression over the entire sur- 
face. Press errors have been difficult to locate 
and to compensate because so many printers are 
not familiar with any means of doing it. Hacker 
test blocks are tools developed for the purpose. 

They are small, hardened steel blocks with 
relief lines milled in the surface and ground 
and lapped accurately to type-high, .918 inch, 
within a quarter-thousandth. This degree of 
accuracy is necessary for the purpose, according 
to the maker. A printed proof of a bed full of 
these test blocks shows all errors of impression 
as typical ‘“‘breaks.”” This test proof, with its 
visual indication of impressional errors, is then 
made ready in the usual way and hung deep in 
the packing, next to the cylinder, as a semi-per- 
manent correction of impressional defects on 
that cylinder. The press will then give an even 
impression over entire surface, the maker says. 

Ordinarily, such correction lasts a consider- 
able time, although all constantly used presses 
should receive periodic checking. Another bene- 
fit, according to Hacker, is that standardized 
cylinder packing becomes possible for each press, 
with all makereadies on any press starting at the 
same level. Corrected presses also have less plate 
wear, register and other troubles. 

Full information on Hacker test blocks may 
be obtained from the Hacker Manufacturing 
Company, direct or by writing in care of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


EIGHT YEARS of work by engineers has resulted 
in what Dexter calls a ‘‘new and revolutionary” 
development in cross continuous feeders. Suc- 
tion sheet separation has been applied to the 
basic continuous feeding principle which has 
featured cross-feeder design for forty years. 


Showing how bed of press is filled with Hacker test blocks and proof is pulled to check up the 
evenness of impressional strength of the cylinder. The proof is made ready and hung deep in the 
packing as a semi-permanent correction of errors on that press. A single text-block unit is set in 


feeder. Suction-feeding principles are used in 
separating and forwarding the sheets. 

The pump mechanism is a most compact unit 
attached directly to the rear, off-side base of the 
press. Here it is readily accessible, yet requires 
no additional floor space. Separator mechanism 
has been designed for simplicity and certain 
operation. Regulation of separator height to 
height of bank of paper is controlled automat- 
ically. An exclusive mechanism assures positive 
separation, the maker adds. It holds the second 
sheet firmly while top one is being separated. 

The forwarding mechanism, also a suction 
device, retains the cross features of squaring up 


Dexter suction cross feeder, which the maker states is the result of many years of 
work by its engineers. Insets show closeups of important units in the new feeder 


The new adaptability of the cross continuous 
feeder to present-day conditions and trends in 
the industry is increased, the maker reports, by 
combination of suction feeding with all of the 
time-proven advantages of the cross continuous 


and stopping the top sheet before it leaves the 
bank, giving greater leeway on poorly jogged 
stock, and insuring register at drop guides. 

It is stated that application of suction feeding 
has eliminated the need for combing wheels 


placed in center of the sheet and necessity of 
margins as previously required, thus preventing 
sheet marking on printed surfaces. It is added 
that the cross continuous suction feeder was 
conceived to combine continuous feeding with 
suction principles in one machine to give the 
greatest degree of efficiency possible. Further 
information may be obtained by writing Dexter 
Folder Company, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A NEW mercury-vapor lamp for better light 
in high bays is offered by General Electric. It is 
described as a new approach to an industrial 
white light, restful to eyes, enabling quick visual 
response to details unknown under ordinary 
commercial lighting. It is said to permit con- 
tinuous use of eyes without fatigue. 

It operates on 110- or 220-volt, 60 cycle, cir- 
cuits, having an average life of 1,500 hours. 
The lamp gives 14,000 lumens at a consump- 
tion of 400 watts. It is made with Mogul base 


New high-intensity mercury-vapor lamp offered 
as aid to eyesight, providing reduced glare 


for vertical mounting, and is thirteen inches 
over all in length. 

Technically, the maker adds, the light is not 
pure white, but is a combination of yellow- 
green with blue light which gives a whiter sen- 
sation to the observer. Due to absence of red 
rays, true color values are not rendered where 
red materials are involved, not in any way affect- 
ing its usability in composing rooms, binderies, 
mailing rooms, and similar departments. 

It is stated that the major portion of the light 
intensity is produced in the yellow-green area 
of the spectrum, to which eyes respond most 
efficiently. The blue light has little visual value 
but reduces the glare factor, and produces a 
sensation of white light. Further details on the 
new high-intensity mercury-vapor lamps may be 
obtained from the General Electric Vapor Lamp 
Company, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Honor Goudy on 70th Birthday 


Frederic W. Goudy was seventy years of age 
on March 8, and a group of friends in the 
printing industry honored him with a dinner. 
It was held at the Amherst Club, New York 
City, March 7. 

The affair was sponsored by a group inter- 
ested in fine printing, bookmaking, and publish- 
ing, known as The Typophiles. It can hardly be 
called an organization for the reason that it 
prides itself on having no constitution, no off- 
cers, no list of members or other formalities 
usually associated with such organizations. The 
typophiles meet for luncheon every Wednesday 
at the Amherst Club. 

Paul A. Bennett, of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, one of its leading spirits, con- 
ceived the idea of a testimonial, and with his 
accustomed initiative and energy carried the 
enterprise to completion. 

Attendance was limited by the capacity of the 
club’s dining room, fifty persons. John Clyde 
Oswald presided, and short addresses were made 
by the following: Harry L. Gage, president of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts; Dr. H. 
M. Lydenberg, librarian of the New York Pub- 
lic Library; Edward F. Stevens, librarian, Pratt 
Institute Free Library; Frederic G. Melcher, 
editor of Publishers Weekly; Paul Hober, pub- 
lisher; Melbert B. Cary, Junior, president, Con- 
tinental Typefounders Association; Heyworth 
Campbell, the art director of House Beautiful; 
J. Thompson Willing, art director, Gravure Ser- 
vice Corporation; Fred A. Main, Worthy Paper 
Company; and Lester Douglas, art director, 
Nation's Business. 

Letters and telegrams were read from persons 
unable to be present, one of them being from 
George W. Jones of London, England. 

Probably the most interesting feature of the 
event was the presentation, to each of those 
present, of a book 514 by 834 inches in size, 
consisting of eighty-one unnumbered leaves and 
a folded broadside. It may be best described by 
a quotation from a contribution of four pages 
by Bennett, reading as follows: 

“This book is a conspiracy. Building it has 
been an adventure, an experience, a headache, 
and a pleasure . . . mixed up day by day. Its 
craftsmen contributors have given freely of their 
talents in stray hours of busy working days and 


nights, under decidedly unfavorable limitations , 


of time. 

“The conception of the book came during a 
Typophile luncheon, on February 6. Nineteen 
days later all but one insert was printed and the 
contributions shipped to the binder. That sort 
of energetic performance’ could not be bought 
for mere money . it was the product of 
enthusiasm, sired by a deep affection for a 
gentleman and artist all of us are proud to call 
friend. 

“Copy, design, typography, paper . . . each 
of the elements in each signature was 
chosen by the contributor without restriction of 
any sort, excepting the basic factor of size. 

“It has been a wee bit difficult to finish this 
book without Goudy's knowledge. Some of the 
reasons are highly amusing, one instance will 
suffice: He arrived at a Typophile lunch one 
day in the midst of its planning, and looked a 
trifle pained or neglected at the shuffling of 
papers under the table and our whispering 
behind his back, each time his attention was 
purposely distracted. 

“No book can truly represent Goudy, or be 
much of a tribute to him, that does not contain 
something by him, or something done at his 
Village Press . . . or, at least, so I. happen to 
believe. This, happily, has both . . . each pres- 
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ent by subterfuge. These lines are set in one of 
his most distinguished types, temporarily called 
Goethe, at Marlboro on February 23, while he 
asks every little while ‘what in hell are you set- 
ting?’ and I marvel at my rudeness in refusing 
a reply and in keeping the type from him. The 
Typophile device was drawn for us hurriedly, in 
quick response to a plea, without FWG’s knowl- 
edge of how or where it was to be used. 

“The majority of contributions bear an indi- 
cation of source. It may displease the few who 
have been too modest to sign their own to 
reveal that information, though I hope not: 
Peter Beilenson has designed and printed Le 
Chapeau Immortel at his own Walpole Printing 
Office in New Rochelle; J. Thompson Willing, 
a little bird whispers, has penned the contribu- 
tion of The George Grady Press; the quotation 
signed by Mr. Oswald arrived through the inter- 
est of Summerfield Eney, Junior; the intriguing 
title page is from the facile hand of Bruce Rog- 
ers, as a glance at its amusing colophon will 
reveal to most present. The printing of this 
signature and the binding of this collection has 
been done by John Archer in what is left of his 
spare time. One copy will be specially bound, 
to present to Mr. Goudy on the evening of 
March 7. 

“It has been my good fortune to have helped 
bring this collection together . . . for that privi- 
lege I am deeply grateful.” 


Mergenthaler Manager Dies 


Fred W. Bott, manager of the New Orleans 
agency of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
for twenty-eight years, died February 18, of a 





FRED W. BOTT 


heart attack at Cameta, Georgia, while motor- 
ing to Montgomery, Alabama. He had been 
connected with the company since 1901, becom- 
ing New Orleans executive in December, 1906. 

Bott spent much of his time in the field, vis- 
iting printers and publishers throughout his 
territory and attending all trade conventions. 
Two of his sons are on the staff of the strong 
agency he built up in New Orleans. 

Bott was the son of a printer, learning the 
trade in his father’s shop in Dubuque, Iowa. 
He spent several years working in various 
plants in Denver, Colorado Springs, and also 
Omaha, later returning to his father’s plant and 
also working in several Illinois plants prior to 
joining the Mergenthaler company. 








Einson Giving Firm to Staff 


Morris M. Einson, head of the Einson-Free- 
man Company, Long Island City, became chair- 
man of the board March 4. Founder of the 
thirty-year-old firm, he states that he is now 
turning it over to his younger associates, and 
making arrangements for complete transfer of 
ownership in a few years. 

The new president is N. Joseph Leigh, who 
has been with the concern fourteen years. Law- 
rence J. Engel becomes executive vice-president, 
Albert Hailparn and William G. Adams are 
vice-presidents, Francis D. Gonda is vice-presi- 
dent and secretary; Leo Einson is treasurer. 

Einson stated “youth must be served, and it 
must not only be served but its services appre- 
ciated.” He praised the men elevated to control 
of the company, and suggested that a similar 
practice in other firms would be a real incen- 
tive to men of ability and ambition. Einson will 
retain active charge of the toy and children’s- 
book business, features of which are his hobby. 
This department sold 100,000,000 jig-saw puz- 
zles during the craze for them several years 
ago, followed with masks of movie and comic- 
strip celebrities, and is now cashing in on the 
Magi Square puzzle. 

Einson started as a newsboy. A_ natural 
knack for cartooning got him a start in making 
posters and show cards. He created, he believes, 
the first animated window display, and holds 
seventy-five patents for basic display ideas. 

The Einson-Freeman plant employs 250 peo- 
ple. One entire floor is a simulation of city 
streets, with display windows of various sizes, 
for demonstrating and testing ideas. 


Hoe Reorganization Near 


The board of directors of R. Hoe and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, has obtained court approval 
of its plan for readjustment of obligations of 
the company, and is now seeking approval by 
two-thirds (in amount) of all creditors and 
security holders. The plan will extend the com- 
pany’s bonds ten years, mortgages five years, and 
otherwise clear up current financial problems. 

No new capital is to be raised, nor are any of 
the obligations to be written down in making 
the adjustment. Preferred stock is to be issued 
to clear the books of past-due interest payments 
on bonds and notes. 

Creditors and security holders are being urged 
to send their acceptances in before the April 11 
Federal Court hearing in New York City, so 
that legal machinery for removing the company 
from the trusteeship under which it is now 
being operated pending decision on the petition 
for reorganization under Section 77B of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

The company suffered financially from decline 
in purchases of presses during 1930 and 1931, 
going into receivership in 1932. Since that time, 
business has picked up extensively, leading to 
the reorganization proposal. 


84 Years Old; Shows Early Issues 


The Stamford (New York) Mirror-Recorder 
entered its eighty-fifth year with the issue of 
March 7, 1935, having been founded in Bloom- 
ville in 1851. The anniversary issue reproduced 
several facsimiles of 1852 editions, together 
with a story by its former editor, the son of the 
founder, giving early history of the paper. The 
report also told of the rapid growth of the paper 
in the last thirty years, until the plant producing 
it is now doing high-grade color work and a 
wide variety of other printing. The late Jay 
Gould was once on its staff. 
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The Aiuz-Porvose TL nwenawan doesmuch ... costs little. Start 


with modest investment. Use present matrix equipment. Add to it as needed. A-P-L 
casts slugs of hand-set lines, 42 picas long, any size from 6 to 144 point. Any com- 
positor can use it. No special training needed. In spare time it casts rules, borders, 


space and base. Initial installation need not amount to more than $2500 to $3000. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK Set on the A-P-L in Granjon 
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Buyors Gude 














List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. This page offers good visibility 
at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic-arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 





Printers’ Machinery 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet 
entitled “‘AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY CONTROL.” 





Artists and Steel Engravers 








LOUIS CHAVEZ, artists and steel engravers extraordinary. Trade-mark 
designers. 107 South Capitol Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 












Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 








PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, Books and 
Systems for Printers, Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 10c postage for new 
booklets ‘“‘The Measure of Success’ and “Bookkeeping for Printers.” 












Bronzing Machines 











EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER—Complete line of new and rebuilt 
machinery and equipment. Tell us your requirements. CHICAGO 
PRINTERS MACHINERY WORKS, 609 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





Printers’ Supplies 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 








Printing and Embossing Presses 





COLUMBIA Offset Presses: K & G label and embossing presses. COLUM- 
BIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette Street, New York 
City. 








THE ‘‘BARMA” high-speed flat bronzer operates with any press. KILBY 
P. SMITH, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 











THE MILWAUKEE fiat-bed bronzer can be used with any press. C. B. 


HENSCHEL MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Calendars and Calendar Pads 














THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Calendar pads now ready for shipment; the best and 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 












PRINTERS—Big profit; sell calendars. Many beautiful samples, large 
selection. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 6541 
Cottage Grove, Chicago. 













Chalk Relief Overlay 








COLLINS “Oak Leaf” chalk overlay paper. The most practical, most 

convenient and the quickest method of overlay known. Send for free 
manual ‘How to Make Chalk Overlays."’ A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO., 
226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 























For Sale 





Composing Room Equip 








FONTS, molds, magazines, etc., bought and sold. Turn unused equip- 
ment into cash. MONTGOMERY & BACON, Towanda. Pa. 












Composing-Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 


founders. 












Electric Motors 











CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Drive, Room 600. 
Chicago, Ill. 













Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 











THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., INC., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 





















Avenue, Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New 
York. Send for catalog. 
Embossing Composition 
STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like iron: 






5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago, 












Envelope Presses 











POST MANUFACTURING WORKS, 671 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, II. 
Lightning Speed envelope press, used by The Public Printer. 











Lithographers 











MICHAELSON LITHOGRAPH CO., INC., 21-55 Thirty-third Street, 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. ¥. Commercial and color lithographers. 













Overlay Process for Halftones 











FREE MANUAL, ‘‘How to Make Chalk Overlays.” A. M. COLLINS 
MFG. CO., 226 W. Columbia Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 











Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, stereo and 
mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION.—See Type- 
founders. 





Saw Trimmers 





CASTING BOXES, saws, saw trimmers, routers, rebuilt. Guaranteed. All 
makes. WE SAVE YOU MONEY. JOHNSON ROLLER RACK CO., 
Dept. C, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Sheet Heaters and Neutralizers 








SAFETY GAS and electric sheet heaters, neutralizers, humidizers. UTIL- 
ITY HEATER CO., 239 Center Street, New York City. 





Stereotype Equipment 





RELIABLE MAT MOLDING PRESSES, scorchers, humidors, mats, cast- 
ing boxes, supplies. STEREOTYPE EQUIPMENT CO., 3628 Lincoln 
Ave., Chicago. 





Typefounders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION, original de- 

signs in type and decorative material—the greatest output and most 
complete selection. Kelly presses, Peerless platen press feeders. Deal- 
ers in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest specimens. Houses: Boston, 27 Con- 
gress St.: New York, 104-12 E. 25th St.; Philadelphia, 13th, corner 
Cherry St.; Baltimore, 109 S. Hanover St.: Atlanta, 192-196 Central 
Ave., S. W.: Buffalo, 327 Washington St.; Pittsburgh, 405 Penn Ave.; 
Cleveland, 1231 Superior Ave.: Cincinnati, 646 Main St.; St. Louis, 9th 
and Walnut Sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe St.; Detroit, 557 W. 
Larned St.: Kansas City, 932 Wyandotte St.: Minneapolis, 421 4th St., 
South: Denver, 1251 Stout St.: Los Angeles, 222-26 9. Los Angeles St.: 
San Francisco, 500 Howard St.; Portland, 47 Fourth St.: Milwaukee, 
607 N. Second St.: Seattle, Western Ave. and Columbia; Dallas, 600 S. 
Akard St.; Washington, D. C., 1224 H St., W. 








BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th St., New York, pro- 

ducers of Futura, Bernhard Roman, Lucian, Bernhard Cursive, Bauer 
Bedoni, Beton, Trafton Script, Weiss, Phyllis and Atrax. Stocked with: 
Machine Composition Co., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; Emile Riehl 
& Sons, 18 North Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Turner Type Founders 
Co., 1729 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio; Turner Type Founders Co., 633 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill.; Turner Type Founders Co., 516 West 
Congress St., Detroit, Mich.; Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., 659 Folsom St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Representatives without stock: The J. C. Niner 
Co., 26 South Gay St.. Baltimore, Md.: James H. Holt, Ine., 261 Court 
St., Memphis, Tenn.; C. I. Johnson Mfg. Co., 51-53 Kellogg Blvd. E., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Seth Thornton, 606 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.:; Stude- 
baker Composition Co., 117 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas; Lance Com- 
pany Printers’ Supplies, 1300 Young St., Dallas, Texas. 








CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 East 45th Street, 

New York City. Headquarters for all European types. New England 
type, printers’ equipment, and composing room supplies. Representa- 
tives in all principal cities. 





CONNECTICUT-NEW ENGLAND TYPE FOUNDRY, Meriden, Conn. Job 
and pony job font specialists. Stock electrotypes. Write for catalog. 









Wire 

















THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices. 1874 S. 54th Ave- 
nue, Cicero, Chicago. Ill.; Eastern Office, Chrysler Building, New York. 
Send for catalog. 












SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire from spe- 
cial quality selected steel rods. Quality and service guaranteed. Fos- 
toria, Ohio. 
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TICONDEROGA is synonymous with 
fine printing papers. For many years 
these quality book papers have been 
the choice of publishers and printers 
who know their value in uniform- 
ity of performance and appearance. 


TICONDEROGA Book Papers will give 
your printed advertising a new 
glamour...a greater appeal. Specify 
TICONDEROGA Book Papers — they 
offer a complete line of modern ad- 
vertising papers — English Finish, 


Eggshell, Text and Vellum, the 
latter three are watermarked. Send 
for new Sample Book which illus- 
trates the printability and versatility 
of these papers. Please address all 
requests to Sales Department C. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 


TICON 


E ROGA 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on mat- 
ters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contributions 
are solicited but should be concisely stated and presented in type- 
written manuscript. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The In- 
land Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received prior to the publication of the following 
issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remitting 
promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United 
States do not bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should 
be sure to send letters of advice when remittance is forwarded to 
insure being given proper credit. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leices- 
ter, England. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, 
London, W. C., England. 


HUNTER-PENROSE, LTp., 109 Farrington Road, London, E. C., 
England. 

Wma. DAWwson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 


Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 

Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence Street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

PRINTING SPECIALTY HOouseE, 60 Rue d’Hautpoul, Paris-19, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban, and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

TOMAS ZARAGOZA, Apartado No. 48, Salamanca, Spain. 

A/S NARVESENS KIOSKKOMPANI, Postboks. 125, Oslo, Norway. 

MAXWELL ABRAMS, P. O. Box 1001, Johannesburg, South Africa. 

BENJAMIN N. FRYER, c/o Newspaper News, Lisgar House, Wyn- 
yard Square, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. : 


ALE 









ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order 
to be sure of insertion. THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right 
to reject any advertisement for cause. 








IRST SEE IF 


REBUILT MACHINERY fon 


Complete line of modern profit producing ma- 
chines comparable only with new. The wisdom 
of buying from us—NOW— is obvious. 


** Guaranteed Machines for Immediate Delivery * * 
AUTOMATICS: : CYLINDERS MISCELLANEOUS 
Miehle Verticals Two Color Miehles 56” to 70” Power cutter—all stand- 
“B” Kellys Single color Miehles, all sizes ard makes and sizes 

No. | and 2 Kellys Babcock and Premiers Cutters and creasers 
ter wip NOTE—Feeders and exten- = Stitchers 

No. 4 Miehle auto - sion deliveries for above, if Folders 

matic Units desired Patent base 


4 P & C i A L 1-6/0 Two color Miehle; 70 inch: with Dexter 
suction pile feeder and extension delivery. 
On ANY MACHINERY requirements—get our prices. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office New York Office Boston Office 
608S.DEARBORNST. 225 VARICKSTREET 420 ATLANTIC AVE. 
~\ Tel. Harrison 5643 Tel. Walker 1554 Tel, Hancock 3115 { 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 


50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten words to the 
line, address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more 
insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion 
of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month pre- 
ceding publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Free to classified advertisers. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING-MINDED PRINTER makes the most money. Send 

name and address for booklet outlining new home study course. Hun- 
dreds of leading printers and prominent advertising men have graduated 
from this old-established school. Write today. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL 
OF ADVERTISING, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9502, Chicago, Ill. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WILL TRADE $2,600 equity in $5,000 Edison Park bungalow for print- 
ing of small magazine: large lot, garage, 26 miles from Loop via 
Northwestern. Phone: Chicago, YARDS 6526. 








SALESMEN ealling on users of Bronze Powders and Metallic Inks; ex- 
elusive territory; commission basis. A 825 








FOR RENT 


WESTERN AVENUE and Harrison—Large store; printers’ location 12 
years: $25.00. LANG, 133 N. Scovill, Oak Park, Ill. Village 4888 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Long established printing plant consisting of Model 26 
Linotype, Pony Miehle, Miller Master speed, power cutter, two hand 
feed job presses, folder, saw, punch, ete.; all modern and in good con- 
dition: in business at the same location for 30 years; main business is 
college and fraternity printing: ill-health reason for selling now. A 832 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. 
SMYTH COMPANY, Room 517, 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
NEW ROUTER and Type High Planer, by Hammond, price $96.00; guar- 
anteed five years. Here’s what you've been looking for. HAMMOND 
MACHINERY BUILDERS, 1616 Douglas, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
COMPLETE PLATE-MAKING EQUIPMENT for offset work, photoen- 
graving, electrotyping, and stereotyping; many great bargains. MILES 
MACHINERY CO., 478-B West Broadway, New York City. 
SEYBOLD CONTINUOUS BOOKTRIMMER, good condition: sacrifice for 
balance due less than $1,000.00. CRAFTSMEN FINANCE CO., 909 
Standard Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Three and four color process plates, calendar subjects, 
sizes 5x7 to 10x13%: one-fourth scale price. KALASIGN COM- 
PANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
FOR SALE—40-inch Sheridan ‘‘New Model” paper cutter. A 821 





























HELP WANTED 





Executives 


AN EXECUTIVE SUPERINTENDENT—An Eastern plant of moderate 

size, well equipped, national reputation for artistic and quality book 
and commercial printing, is looking for an executive who—knows print- 
ing, can manage a shop of 25 men capacity, can estimate, buy, handle 
correspondence with mail order customers, understands modern cost ac- 
counting, ete., and who is willing to sink himself in the job and work 
with management in developing splendid opportunity. Give full details 
of your qualifications, age, experience, salary, etc., and state why this 
opportunity appeals to you. A 837 








Foreman 


EXPERIENCED FOREMAN capable of taking charge of production; 

medium sized linotype and cylinder plant, direct mail and publications; 
must be good compositor and stoneman, competent to lay out work, 
follow it through and meet customers occasionally; state age, married 
or single, references and experience in detail: union shop. SCHENEC- 
TADY ART PRESS, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Maintenance Man 











WANTED—Mechanic who is thoroughly experienced in maintenance of 
Miehle printing presses and Dexter automatic feeders, and has had ma- 
chine shop experience: location: Southern Ohio. A 833 





Pressroom 





WORKING FOREMAN to take charge of Miehle, Babcock, Kelley and 

job presses; medium size plant 100 miles from New York: must know 
colors and be capable of handling men; salary; state age, experience and 
present earnings. A 839 





Salesmen 


YOU CAN SELL! (Don't let anybody tell you you can’t.) With a product 

of merit and a broad and fertile field in which to work, YOU can make 
money—others are doing it. Full particulars by writing S. M., The 
Inland Printer, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
















QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Megill’s Patent *119 ° Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Megill s Gau se Pins DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office for Job Presses 


Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





FORMER INTERTYPE service representative, age 38, experienced on all 
Intertypes, linotypes, monotype caster and Elrod; assist at operating: 

any locality; references. A. HESSELBEIN, 1539 N. 57th St., Milwaukee, 

Wisconsin. 

COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN of over 20 years’ experience open for 
situation in commercial plant; handle any proposition and get results. 

A818 

LINOTYPE OPERATOR—Fast, accurate worker; 16 years book and 
job: single: union: will give references and details. A 817 











Executives 





A RELIABLE FLOOR MAN and lock-up: long experience with all kinds 

of commercial work and handling shop production: right man for right 
place: desires new location medium size plant; go anywhere: turn out 
lot of work at a profit; estimate, handle stock; meet old customers, get 
new ones. A 820 





Managers and Superintendents 





SUPERINTENDENT OR PLANT MANAGER; high-class practical man 
with good judgment and capacity for detail, thoroughly schooled in 
composition, presswork, bindery and estimating in all lines of printing, 
and know production method to give results regardless of conditions: 
now employed and have good reasons for making change; age 48 and 
married. A 834 
GENERAL MANAGERSHIP—By a man who has had three successes 
in the half million dollar class; a practical printer with eighteen years’ 
managerial experience: at present an official in one of the largest plants 
ii the south, in charge of sales. A 826 








MANAGER, with reliable concern where definite future can be estab- 
lished; experience includes estimating, production, advertising, sales 

and general management; now assisting in administration of a Code Au- 

thority. A 8288 

SUPERINTENDENT—Direct charge of composing room: efficient pro- 
duction high-grade printing; estimating—not guess estimating—lay- 

out, color harmony: in other words—a competent man; under 40. A 830 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN—Experienced cylinder, horizontal, vertical, above average 
on color, halftone, commercial, publication work and matching color: 
15 years’ working experience; locate anywhere. A 805 








“TALKING PICTURE” FOLDERS 


NOW, we have pictures that simulate speech—it’s the “‘TALKAGRAPH” 

(Pat. No. 1.975.446). Can be made in a variety of self-mailing pieces 
—from a business card, folded post card, to an elaborate mailing piece. 
Words actually come through the mouth when the folder is opened— 
one word, two words, three words—or a whole sentence. 





Your own picture—any salesman’s picture—any product can be visual- 
ized and made to “TALK.” Simple, inexpensive to manufacture. Any 
printer can make them, even in a small job plant. And anybody can sell 
them because they SELL themselves. 


Our first orders were from the biggest corporations in Maryland. Our 
prices—our own prices—no competition on this NEW, patented, depres- 
sion-proof idea! Every customer now on your books is a legitimate 
“TALKAGRAPH”™ prospect. 

You can sell them. How? Write or wire us for license reservation in 
your city. Cost? Nominal royalty fee per thousand that can be easily 
added to each order you sell. 


Control business with this new idea! Keep your presses busy—AT A 
. 


PROFIT 
THE ADDRESS, 36-38 S. Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





WANTED TO BUY Kalamazoo punch: must be in good condition. Send 
full details first letter to WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Springfield, Ill. 





WANTED—Model E Dup!ex press in A-1 condition, at a bargain for 
eash. A 82.1 








MODELS 5, 8 AND 14 LINOTYPES 
MODELS B AND C INTERTYPES 


'§ P E C i A L REBUILT LIKE NEW 


MACHINES ON OUR DISPLAY ROOM FLOOR FOR INSPECTION 


AUTOMATIC PRESSES: Kelly B Special, Miehle Vertical, 12x18 and 10x15 New Series C & P with 
Kluge or Miller Feeders. CYLINDER PRESSES: All sizes Babcock Drums and Two Revolution 
Presses. Rebuilt Miehle Presses. CUTTERS AND CREASERS: All sizes New Babcock Drum and 
Two Revolution with or without feeders and extension deliveries. Thomson Platen 25x38. Eccentric 
action, like new. AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS: 65 in. Sheridan New Model. Many sizes 
Seybold Rebuilt. New Chandler & Price Line, all sizes. HAND CLAMP POWER PAPER CUTTERS: 
New Diamonds, all sizes. Rebuilt C & P and Seybold. Also New Advance and Diamond Lever Cutter, 
all sizes carried in stock. PROOF PRESSES: No. 17 Rebuilt Vandercook Composing Room Cylinder. 
No.0 Poco. Allsizes, all models New Vandercook Proof Press. All models. Challenge Roller Series; 
and Hacker Line made by Challenge Machinery Co. A complete line of type and accessories for Com- 
posing Room, Pressroom, Bindery and Box Makers. Our Engineering Service available to assist you 
if building or contemplating moving. 
We represent leading manufacturers of new machinery and equipment. 


V 
‘Everything for the Printer.”' Write, Phone or Wire, your requirc- 
ments. Cable Address CHIPRINT. Dealers’ Source of Supplies. 


CHICAGO PRINTERS’ MACHINERY WORKS 
609 West Lake St. All Phones Monroe 1814 Chicago, Illinois 





TERS 4 
METERS oe TRUMENTS 


Is a certain grade of paper opaque enough 
for good printing? You can determine this 
quickly and’ without calculation with the 
Trans-O-Meter. 

Paper transmittancy is measured in one 
operation—just slide the sample under the 
Photox Cell and read the answer directly on 
the instrument scale. 

While transmittancy is the more scientific 
measurement, opacity is measured directly 
on the same scale. a 

R 57013 Learn more about the 


Westinghouse eg ose 


for C.S. 43-770. 





HERE IS THE m e Ww 
HOTCHKISS 


STAPLING PLIER 


haar again HOTCHKISS meets the demand 
—this time with a brand new Stapling 
Plier for heavy duty in office and factory, store 
and warehouse. Strong and sturdy, it has greater 
capacity and more features than any similar 
model—at a price that appeals to everybody. 

Hotchkiss Model H 53 is highly nickel polished, weighs 
only 14 ounces and has a stapling range up to 1% inches. 
It uses special H 53 wire staples with 44-inch or 5-inch 
legs packed 5000 to the box. Its capacity is 125 staples and 


it fastens up to 50 sheets of 16 lb. paper or its equivalent. 
It’s the machine you need NOW! Send the coupon. 


THE HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


Send full information on your H 53 Stapling Plier and complete catalog. 


Address 
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The Famous 


TYPE 


SPECIMEN 
BOOK 














Now out! The result of 15 
years’ preparation and the 
experience of many more 
years’ actual work in typo- 
graphic design and compo- 
sition for some of the world’s 
greatest advertisers. 48 fam- 
ilies of type shown—type- 
casting tables and copy-fit- 
ting methods (explaining 3 
ways of determining copy 
and type)—20 pages of for- 
eign language types—52 
pages of borders, rules and 
decorations—short-cuts and 




















BUNDSCHO 


"OT OHDSACNOEG 


Pages 


time-savers—combine to 
make this 


The Greatest Type Specimen 
Book Ever Issued Anywhere 


No matter how large or small 
your plant, you will find 
daily use for this book as a 
genuine help in every form of 
layout, for advertisements, 
circulars, broadsides, book- 
lets, display cards—anything 
or everything that is printed. 
Cuts down time and labor— 
simplifies—assures accuracy. 


As only a limited number have been printed, early 
ordering is advisable. Price, $37.50, delivered. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 













Size: 
NWAxNhkx4% 


“HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU” 


The Inland “Printer 


Attracts and HOLDS Readers 
who can and do pay $4 for 12 


issues or 40 cents a copy for it 


With Apologies to ‘‘GOOD} HOUSEKEEPING” 








40...tie..tiie..tlie...slhe..slte..siie. sie. sla. olde oie oe sin 




















The Hand Press 


HILARY D. C. PEPLER, director of St. Dominic's Press, 
Sussex, England, has written a unique essay on the 
hand press for the Society of Typographic Arts. Hand 
set, it was printed on hand-made paper on a hand press. 
A distinguished addition to your library! A few copies 
are available for $2.00. 


HR. H. Middleton, Secretary 


SOCIETY OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 





















































ever seen.”’ 
















WHAT 
do users think 
of the 


EARHART COLOR PLAN 


Caslon Company, Toledo.—‘‘Am so much 
impressed with its Practical Value that 
I am enclosing our purchase order for 
three more of them.”’ 


The Inland Press, Detroit.—‘‘Recently we 
demonstrated the Effectiveness of This 
Planbefore one of our largest customers.” 


Buy now and save $5.00 on the EARHART 
COLOR PLAN. Was $12.50, NOW $7.50. 
Profit by this low price on this authoritative 
color guide. Place your order today with 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Rein Printing Company, Houston.— 
“The Only Reference We Use when in 
need of help in using colors.” 


The Otterbein Press, Dayton.—“‘The 
Most Practical Scheme for securing 
effective color combinations that we have 





EXPERIENCE 


For over 35 years our padding glue has been 
known as the Standard. Try it and see why. 


PADDING 
-GLUE 


RR. 


Order it from your Dealer or direct from 


ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


New York City 





15 Vandewater Street 















TAG PATCHING MACHINES FOR 
TAGS, TAG-ENVELOPES, Etc. 


MAKATAG MANUFACTURING CORP. 
READING, MASSACHUSETTS 
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"ELECTROMATIC™ 
AND ROLLING TABLE 
ve++* SAW-TRIMMERS 


J.A.RICHARDS 


i THE SAWMAKER 
| 7 SW Ww Sleke) 






















Peel Bul \ 
Mie > Harald Ope 





Aeeense MAKWELL BOND 


PAGING 
THE axwell "TWIN Ss" 


Two of the most important printing papers, to printers ‘‘in the know,”’ 
are Maxwell Bond and Maxwell Offset. When it comes to the general run 
of office and factory forms, or letterheads for large mailings, they want 
Maxwell Bond—with its pressroom prestige, good uniform quality, firm 
texture and economical price. For snappy advertising broadsides and the 
more serviceable catalogs with their intricate color schemes and close 
register, they want tub-sized Maxwell Offset with its dependable non- 
stretching features and pleasing blue-white printing surface. Page the 
Maxwell ‘*Twins”’ for better results on your press. Portfolios containing 
printed specimens of either grade available upon request. The Maxwell 
Paper Company, Franklin, Warren County, Ohio. 


— Maxwell (set. 


"MAXWELL MADE WELL” 
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Seeee teen KNIVES 


THE CHOICE OF CRITICAL PRINTERS FOR ACCURATE, LOW COST CUTTING 


FLAT BED PAPER 
CUTTER Geet ON oe Ati Y TRIMMING 


oan ow ee Lt om & SONS, Inc., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest phe Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


Vermontville, Michigan 
U.S.A. 


OS OOS OO OOo wvo«< 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


GROVE’S { ; 
> — 
GauaePinsand Gr } ANNOUNCEMENT } | Wanted 
augerinsan rippers AM f Mi C 
for PLATEN PRESSES ( We have now six styles of ) a See 
ee Soar | Plate Gothics cast on the The Inland Printer has a 
_— } Sterling System, a great good opening for the right 
, tints sauer 4 man in Missouri. He must 
‘ ; ; be clean cut, reliable and 
4 If interested write us. 4 able to sell. Experience in 
Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 4 4 printing field is not essential ; 
slipping impossible—is quickly attached > STERLING 4 Character and ability are. 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan , 4 Apply Subscription Manager 
. 4 
> { 
> 4 
4 4 
4 { 































































your profits! 


When you use Goes Selling Helps on a job, 
you make a DOUBLE profit. You make your 
regular profit on the over-printing, plus a SUB- 
STANTIAL profit on the Selling Helps them- 
selves. All of Goes Selling Helps are priced at 
List Prices which yield the Printer a handsome 


profit. SO eeee 
step/P you profits 


@ Suggest Goes Selling Helps at 





Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed—Delivery—Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reinforcing, eye- 
letting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


| New Era Mfg. Company 















Goes Selling Helps 
Include 














SSodccdBcktstoldaraea «Very opportunity. If you have no 375 Eleventh Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 
All Year Letterheads © Sheet samples... write for them today. i . 
Pictu es ® Calendar Pad: Exclusive Selling Agents: 


JOHN GRIFFITHS COMPANY, Inc. 
145 Nassau Street, New York City 


jonthly Advertising Services 


Goes Suiness "Ber Goes Lithographing Company 


Easter Material © Blotters 












35 West Olst Street, Chicago » » 47K Warren Street, New York 














M. & W. JOB LOCKS 


The quickest, safest and best 
Lock-up. Made in five sizes. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


Redington Counters 
Old Friend of Every Printer 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street - Chicago 








































Be Shrewd, Use 


RIEGEL'S TREATED JUTE 


the old reliable tympan —— —~—~ 


The old reliable. Its tough jute fibers stand up under the * e 


longest runs. Stocked in roll widths for every press. 





Return This Ad. melt Sample Sheets. Please Mertion Size Wanted. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPOR 


342 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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WATERMARKED 


“THE NATION’S BUSINESS PAPER” 


Available in brilliant white and fourteen sparkling 
colors, all standard weights and six finishes—Wove, 
Laid, Ripple, Linen, Crash and Handmade. 


AND ITS COMPANION LINES 


Or aidan 
1D) Will SOE 

om Pay, 

HOWARD POSTING LEDGER 


Bond 


‘WATERMARKED 


Antique and Smooth Finishes 
HOWARD BOND ENVELOPES HOWARD BOND WRITING TABLETS 
HOWARD BOND CABINETS HOWARD BOND RULED FORMS 
Compare It! Tearlt! TestIt! And You Will Specify It! 


Write for The Howard Portfolio entitled, ‘“‘Strong as 
a Bear—Whiter than Snow” and sample books. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 


URBANA, OHIO 


SS 


— — WS 
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ACTICAL HINTS ON 
PRESSWORK 


1 ee 


youn owtt 


Type and Copy 
Computer 


BARTELS 


‘ THE 
TENCE Of IMPOSITION 


? Then fit yourself for it. 
Want a Better Job * It’s waiting for the man 


who KNOWS! 


Read books written by experts—get their 


knowledge and experience—use it to build yourself up for the 
better job, with greater authority and more money. 


1—Practical Hints on Presswork. By 
Eugene St. John. A compilation of sug- 
gestions for assisting the pressman in ovet- 
coming many of the problems that arise in 
his everyday work. Size 4% by 7; 201 
pages; flexible binding. Price, $3.00 post- 
paid. 


2—Layouts for Advertising. By John 
Dell. 700 thumbnail layout suggestions, 
with short introduction on purpose and 
principles. Contents: Magazine and 
Newspaper Layouts; Booklets; Broad- 
sides and Folders; Letterheads and Post- 
ers; Type and Borders. Illustrated; 175 
pages; size, 5 by 7; flexible binding. Price 
$3.00 plus 15 cents postage. 


3—Mechanism of the Linotype, The. 
By John S. Thompson. Revised eleventh 
edition. Complete and practical treatise 
on the care and ope ration of the linotype, 
good for the novice as well as the expe- 
rienced operator. Illustrated; 230 pages; 
size, 44 by 64; flexible binding. Price 
$2.50 plus 10 cents postage. 


4—Art of Spacing, The. By Samuel A. 
Bartels. A treatise on proper distribution 
of space in typography. Contents: Title 
Pages; Straight Composition; Initial Let- 
ters; Book Margins; Border Margins; Ad- 
vertisements; Ornaments. Size, St by 72; 
110 pages; board cover. Price, $1.75 post- 
paid. 


5—Modern Type Display. By J. L. 
Frazier, editor of THe INLAND PRINTER. 
New third edition. The cream of Mr. 
Frazier’s constructive and scientific writ- 
ings on type compositions, logically ar- 
ranged and profusely illustrated, the 
whole forming a clear, concise, authentic, 
and complete course in typography. More 
than 200 illustrations and examples of 
modern typography. Handsomely bound; 
size, 7 by 10. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


6—Type and Copy Computer, The. By 


S. A. Bartels. A scientific method to figure 
copy needed to fill specified space and to 
determine type sizes required. Illustrated; 
64 pages; 44 by 6: cloth. Price, 75 cents 
postpaid. 


7—Science of Imposition, The. By 
John Reed. Based upon the fundamental 
principles of modern pressroom and bind- 
ery practices. Ninety-one a by 
the author; 132 pages; size, 44 by 6}; 
flexible binding. Price, $5.00 postpaid. 


8—Type Lore. By J. L. Frazier. This 
book contemplates the practical, esthetic, 
and historical phases of typography in an 
unusual, interesting, and understandable 
way. It explains where and how to use 
the various popular type faces.  Illus- 
trated; 114 pages; size, 7} by 11; hand- 
somely bound. Price $3.00 postpaid. 


9—Golden Book, The. By Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. The story of fine books and 
bookmaking, past and present.  Illus- 
trated; 406 pages; size, 7 by 94; cloth. 
Price, $1.00 plus 20 cents postage. (Pop- 
ular Edition.) 


10—Encyclopedia of Printing Inks. By 
Harry G. Kriegel. Printing Lithographic 
Inks, and Accessories. Secrets, Formulae, 
and Helpful Hints. Illustrated. 256 
pages; size, 544 by 8; cloth. Price, $2.15 
post paid. 


11—Earhart Color Plan. Key to correct 
color usage. Demonstrates principles of 
color selection and harmony. Complete 
with charts. Price, $7.50 postpaid. 


12—Linotype and Intertype Speed 
Book. By H. J. Pickert. Nine complete 
lessons on the touch system —illustrated. 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
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ORDER NOW— 


USE THIS FORM } 


THE INLAND PRINTER, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Send me following Books, as listed above: 
..copies No... 
I enclose check ( Money order (_ ) 
Name 
Address 


City 


copies No 


. .copies No. 
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Reasons 


WHY PRINTERS 
PREFER 7A-fION-HA 


| 


If a fourth reason were cited, it perhaps should 

be the distinctive quality and vivid richness of 
Ta-Non-Ka Bond colors. Printers are constantly 
telling us how much they like the clear, crisp tone 
values of each of the ten Ta-Non-Ka colors. 


On a basis of these four important reasons, Ta- 
Non-Ka is worth a trial. Because . . . if this eco- 
nomical, watermarked sulphite has something better to 
offer... which it has... you are naturally 
interested in reaping the benefit. 


BADGER PAPER MILLS, INC. 
PESHTIGO, WISCONSIN 


W[A"NON-KA 


BOND COLORS EXCEL 


Please Mention The Inland Printer When Writing to Advertisers 















Ht hi W WiIRUBBER 
§ Vv PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates — 
Print perfectly on all presses 


(sea wit; = ' 3¥ “HENSCHEL Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. No. 314445 —with all inks on all papers. 


pr eC SSeS eee beh ANUF ACTURING co. Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
SIMPLE OPERATION 225 W.MINERAL ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. ie COMPANY, 204 Davidson Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 





























Chandler & Price AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTERS 


Offering many exclusive features providing greater cutting accu- 
racy, speed and ease in operation. One-piece rigid frame; knife 
pulled, not pushed, through stock; binder friction adjustment 
accessible at side of cutter; positive brake and clutch; back-gauge 
lock takes up its own wear; controls conveniently grouped at oper- 
ator’s hand; safety starting eliminates any chance for “repeats;” 
knife can be stopped and started at any point in its travel. 


Built in 39”, 44” and 50” sizes; ask your C & P dealer or the 
nearest C & P office for descriptive bulletin and specifications. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices and Display Rooms: New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn St. 





































cece REM VELLUMS and FABRICS 


for Lithographers, Printers, and . 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses For Commercial Printers 







PRESSES forF olding Box Manufacturers. Lithographers, a ar Manufacturers, 
ue Frinters 
e Tell Us Your Requirements Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 
WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J. Manufactured by 





WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 




















EUREKA TOP COAT ENAMEL a... 






S re) | vest at pro bs | em fo r you for wrappers of tissue, glassene, cellophane, salesbooks and 
P autographic register stationery, tickets and lottery tickets; slitters 

oe and sheet cutters. LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 

HEWES GOTHAM CO., 520 W. 47th St., N. ¥. C. MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. - BOSTON, MASS. 






























SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


American Type Founders Sales Corp. 
Manufactured by 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
N U M B E R i N G M A, Cc H E Md E Ss Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn New York 


























HE NEW HOE SHEET-FED ROTARY 
TYPOGRAPHIC PRESS GIVES 
MORE and BETTER PRODUCTION 


R. HOE & CO., Inc. 


138th STREET and EAST RIVER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





GDAHL BINDERY 


. 5 Edition Book Binders 
~ $y “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


fot 


Ay) 1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
f¢4| CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


























THE BEST QUOIN Write for particulars on the ir ewig 
strike sheets and checking 
For Every P urpose CR AF TSMA ® press proofs. Every form lined 














ith th f ° 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 

















174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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THIS Ve 


PORTFOLIO \- - POINTS 
THE WAY 


; 


MANAGEMENT BOND points the way for those who 
want known quality even in a low-priced paper. 


It is made to two definite specifications from the printers’ 
standpoint: (1) The paper must reach the printer properly 
sorted and counted, and as free as possible from damage 
in shipment. (2) The paper must operate satisfactorily 
under usual shop conditions. 


The NEW portfolio, just released, is planned to help you 
increase your printed form business. It contains speci- 
mens of a variety of forms and samples of the colors and 
weights avail- ¢= ae 
able in Manage- [= =~ || :==:-.. | Mail the Coupon below 


ment Bond. = | A a ia for your copy of the NEW 
eee Management Bond Port- 











folio of Printed Specimens. 








MANAGEMENT BOND HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, 


A HAMMER MEER POE UCT) 


Management Bond Portfolio which points ! 
Large service stocks of MANAGEMENT the way to additional printed form busi- 


BOND are in the warehouses of more than ‘ ness. 
100 paper merchants in the principal cities Name 
throughout the United States. Position 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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CROMWELL TYMPAN 
Stays Taut Without Tearing 


There’s no sounder formula for make-ready and plate pro- 
tection—no better insurance against smash-ups and press 
delays—than using Cromwell Tympan. Here's a tympan of such 
high tensile strength that it can be drawn absolutely tight on 
the cylinder without ‘“‘giving’’ or stretching under the con- 
stant impact of the impression . . . and it positively will not 
tear from the clamp! . . . Every sheet of Cromwell Tympan 
is unconditionally guaranteed. If the cylinder is not over- 
packed this superlative tympan will be as taut at the end of a 
hundred thousand impressions as it was at the start of the run 
. . . Try it at our expense. Use it on your next job. See how 
much time it saves . . . how it resists terrific punishment 
. . . how it defies the strain of pounding type, sharp pointed 
half tones and keen-edged rules. Cromwell Tympan comes in 
rolls or cut and scored exact size for Miehle, Miller, Kelly, 
Harris, Simplex and Babcock presses. See your paper mer- 
chant or write direct today! 


THE CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-21 So. WHIPPLE ST., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














What does Intertype 


mean to you? 








~ 
INTERTYPE means 
LARGER PROFITS 














How does the Model F Intertype 
earn Larger Profits? 


(1) By means of time-saving finger-flip 
changes from one type to another. (2) 
By setting double-price mixed composi- 
=| tion at the speed of regular straight 
matter. (3) By eliminating waiting for 
| distributor when making font changes. 
(4) By setting full-width 18-point faces 
from main magazines at main keyboard speed. (5) By com- 
bining mixer advantages with FULL sPEED on straight com- 
position and simple, dependable, economical operation. 
(6) By reducing copy cutting, which means less handling of 
slugs and proofs, easier makeup, and fewer errors. 














How does the Intertype Autospacer 
earn Larger Profits? 


| (1) By centering lines of type of any size, 
or quadding them out, either right or 
left, without any effort on the part of 
the operator. (2) By doing automati- 
4 cally work which formerly had to be 
done by keyboard manipulation or by 
hand. (3) By eliminating five hand oper- 
ations on most centered lines, thus saving time and ac- 
celerating production. (4) By operating dependably and 
without any complications to bother the operator or the 
machinist. (5) By effecting large savings of time on head- 
lines, lists, and other composition containing much quad- 
ding or centering, in any size of type. 











INTERTYPE CORPORATION ¢ 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INTERTYPE means LARGER PROFIT 











How does the Model G Intertype 
earn Larger Profits? 


(1) By handling three distinct kinds of 
work — straight matter, display, and 
mixed composition — with finger-flip 
changes from one type face to another. 
(2) By setting wide 30-point faces from 
an extra-wide main magazine at main 
keyboard speed. (3) By combining ver- 
satility with simplicity of construction and dependable, 
trouble-free, low-cost operation. (4) By making it possible 
to slug-set both display and mixed composition on a FULL- 
sPeeD straight-matter machine. 

















How does the Model H Intertype 
earn Larger Profits? 


=] (1) By mass production of heads and ad 
Alf, | display lines. (2) By reducing the physi- 
if | cal effort required to replace split mag- 
azines, thus saving the operator's time 
and energy for other work. (3) By carry- 
{ iA) : h tra-wid ° hich 
\y ay, ing three extra-wide magazines whic 
Me = will set all type sizes up to full-width 30- 
point bold at main keyboard speed. (4) By additional sav- 
ings of time and effort effected by Intertype's light-action 
chain shift, which facilitates changes of face or size. 

















How does the Intertype Hand Stick 
earn Larger Profits? 


(1) By extending the range of the Inter- 
<| type to full-width 60-point caps. (2) By 
1 making it unnecessary to buy a special 
Sys machine to cast big type beyond key- 
<S board range. (3) By saving time in the 

XK production and handling of big display 
ZN lines, because lines are cast up to 30 or 
42 ems wide and require no underpinning. (4) By making it 
convenient to obtain a line or two of corrections, any size, 
without shifting or replacing magazines. (5) By making all- 
slug composition practical and economical. 





























